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THE 

FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 



"O brave flag, bright flag, flag to lead the free! 
The glory of thy silver stars, 
Engrailed in blue above the bars 
Of red for courage, white for truth, 
Has brought the world a second youth 
And draw a countless human host to follow after theel" 

First of the flags of earth to dare 

A heraldry so high- 
First of the flags of earth to bear 

The blazons of the sky; 
Long mny thy constellation glow, 

Foretelling happy fate; 
Wider thv starry circle groio, 

And every star a State! 

O bright Hag, O brave flag, flag to lead the free! 

The hand of God thy colors blent, 

And heaven to earth thy glory lent, 

To shield the iceak, and guide the strong 

To make an end of human wrong, 
And drawn a hundred million hearts to follow after theel 

Henry Van Dyke. 
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FOREWORD. 



In submitting to my fellow countrymen this address on the 
flag, I desire to express to my colleagues in Congress my sin- 
cere appreciation of the cordial reception tendered its presenta- 
tion aud my thanks for their kind expressions of approval. 

To my wife, whose deep interest in my work has been not 
only of untold material assistance, but a constant inspiration as 
well, these pages are affectionately dedicated. 

I have endeavored to present a true history of the flag, so 
far as it has been possible to ascertain the facts from docu- 
ments and records thut I feel are authentic, and while I realize 
the shortcomings of this history, I trust that those who read 
these pages will credit me with writing with a pen unbiased by 
sentiment, locality or tradition. If this history will stimulate, 
even in the slightest degree, the patriotism of the reader or 
Instill in the hearts of our people greater loyalty to our coun- 
try aud deeper reverence for our flag, I shall feel that the 
hours occupied in research and investigation will have been 
profitably spent. 

Tlie prestige of our flag was achieved by the practice of civic 
virtues and by the steadfast adherence to the principles of 
enlightened democracy. I speed this message on its way in 
the hope that it may encourage the study of our heroic past 
among the youth of the land and help to teach them the lessons 
of true citizenship, which gave birth to our Republic and by 
which it shall be preserved in all its vigor and splendor. 

Patriotism is more than a sentiment ; loyalty is more than 
an expression. The one is the acceptance of the duties — abso- 
lute and universal — which every citizen owes his country; the 
other the determination — sincere and unfaltering — to perform 
those duties irrespective of the sacrifice. 

Piercing the clouds of war that enshroud the civilized world, 
there shines forth in the effulgent light of freedom and justice, 
the emblem of the hopes, the ideals and the achievements of 
America, the standard of honor and of victory, the 

FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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FLAGS— THE SYMBOLS OF IDEALS. 



" In 1777, upon the 14th of June, the Congress of the Colonies 
assembled and ordained this glorious National Flag which now 
we hold and defend, and advanced it full high before God and 
all men as the Flag of Liberty. It was no holiday flag, gor- 
geously emblazoned for gayety or vanity. It was a solemn 
national sigDal. When that banner first unrolled to the sun it 
was the symbol of all those holy truths and purposes which 
brought together the Colonial American Congress." 

Heney Waed Eeecheb. 



" Flags symbolize the noble aspirations and glorious achieve- 
ments of the human race ; they epitomize the romance of his- 
tory ; they incarnate the chivalry of the ages. Their origin is 
divinity itself, for when at the beginning of recorded time 
Jehovah made a covenant with man, promising that never 
again would He send the waters to cover the face of the earth 
and destroy all flesh, He unfurled the first flag — the multihued 
banner of the rainbow — which He set in tlie clouds as a symbol 
of security and an assurance to all future generations of His 
watchful care. And since that day man has in his finite way 
employed his earthly banners as emblems of faith, of hope, and 
of high resolve. 

"Around the bits of varicolored bunting which the people of 
each land nominate as a national flag there cluster thoughts 
of loyalty, of patriotism and of personal sacrifice, which have 
enabled the world to move forward, from the days when each 
individual struggled for himself alone, like other wild animals 
of plain and mountain side, until through community of inter- 
ests and unity of effort, mankind has been enabled to rear the 
splendid structure of twentieth-century civilization." 

GlLBEBT H. GkOSVENOB. 
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THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] is permitted to address 
the House for one hour on the American Flag. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on this, 
the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the Stars and Stripes by the Continental Congress, I have 
thought It fitting and proper to portray its wondrous history. 
The flag held in reverence by 100,000,000 of our people is a 
modern standard. There are no myths or legends associated 
with its origin; it tells no story of crushed liberties or violated 
rights ; it sprang neither from the sorrows of the oppressed nor 
the sufferings of the conquered. Its majestic beauty expresses 
the independence of a thoughtful, courageous, conscientious 
people ; the faith, the lofty aspirations and the high ideals of 
representative democracy ; the advance of a new Nation dedi- 
cated to liberty, to law, to justice and to human rights. 

The flag of America does more than proclaim mere power or 
acclaim a great and glorious history. Its rippling folds wave 
a benediction to the yesterdays of accomplishment and beckon 
the to-morrows of progress with hope and confidence; it her- 
alds the noble purposes of a mighty people and carries a message 
of hope and inspiration to all mankind. Its glowing splen- 
dor appeals to us to demand international justice and arbitra- 
tion ; it commands us to self-sacrifice, and to universal obligation 
of service which alone can maintain equality of rights and full- 
ness of opportunity in our Republic. Its stars and its stripes 
voice the spirit of America calling to a Nation of indomitable 
courage and infinite possibilities to live the tenets of Christianity, 
to teach the gospel of work and usefulness, to advance education, 
to demand purity of thought and action in public life and to 
protect the liberties of free government from the aggressions of 
despotic power. This is the call of the flag of the Union in this 
hour of crisis and turmoil, when civilization and the laws of 
nations and of humanity are being engulfed in the maelstrom of 
death and destruction. In the words of Robert G. Ingersoll — 

The flag for which the heroes fought, for which they died, is the 

symbol of all we are, of all we hope to be. It is the emblem of equal 

rights. It means universal education — light for every mind, knowledge 

for every child. It means that it is the duty of every citizen to bear 
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bis share of the public harden. It means that all distinctions based on 
birth or blood have perished from our laws; that our Government shall 
stand between capital and labor, between the weak and the strong, 
between the Individual and the corporation, between want and wealth 
and give the guaranty of simple justice to each and all. That flag Is 
the emblem of a supreme will of a Nation's power. Beneath its folds 
the weakest must be protected and the strongest must obey. It shields 
and canopies alike the loftiest mansion and the rudest but. That flag 
was given to the air In the Revolution's darkest days. It represents 
the sufferings of the past, the glories yet to be, and, like the bow of 
heaven, it Is the child of storm and sun. 

While no authentic history prevails relating to the banners 
and standards used by the peoples of remote antiquity. It ts 
probable that as soon as men began to form themselves into 
tribes and clans or unite for a common purpose, some symbol 
was used to express the common sentiment. Among many 
ancient ruins, representations of the objects used as ensigns 
have been discovered. History, both sacred and profane, records 
the use of standards or banners by the armies of all nations in 
the distant past. From the sculptures .and paintings on the 
monuments of Egypt, it Is evident that the use of standards 
and flags was common In the Valley of the Nile thousands of 
years before the Christian era. It was the custom among the 
Egyptians for each battalion to carry a distinguishing emblem 
representing some sacred object, or a tablet bearing a name 
or device. Excavations among the ruins of the Assyrian civ- 
ilization prove that these peoples were also accustomed to 
the use of standards. The ancient Hebrews had banners for 
the various tribes and in the Old Testament, Book of Numbers, 
Chapter I, we find : " And the children of Israel shall pitch their 
tents, every man by his own camp and every man by his own 
standard." In Chapter II : "And the Lord spake unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, saying, ' Every man of the children of Israel 
shall pitch by his own standard, with the ensign of their father's 
house * * *.'" 

The Persians at the time of Cyrus used as their standard a 
■white flag on which was displayed a golden eagle. The Romans 
had many standards and they were held in the greatest rever- 
ence by the people, who in the temples of the Eternal City 
guarded these emblems of their sovereignty with religious 
veneration. In primitive times each company of the army bore 
a pole with a bundle of hay attached. Later the figure of a 
horse, a bear, a wolf, or other tribal emblem was substituted. In 
the time of Marius a silver eagle, with spreading wings and with 
claws grasping the thunderbolts of Jove, was the emblem of the 
Roman Republic. This device, so common in various forms in 
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countries of modern Europe, was taken from the Etruscans, 
who were the first to adopt It as the symbol of royal power. 
The Roman standards changed with their conquests and each 
emperor displayed new emblems. Augustus adopted a globe to 
symbolize his rule over the world, and Constantlne the cross to 
commemorate his vision. 

The cities of Greece also used standards In their military 
campaigns, carrying on their staffs various devices and emblems. 
Sometimes It was a piece of armor attached to a spear, or an 
initial letter, or an emblem of the gods. According to Homer, 
Agamemnon raised a purple veil to rally his soldiers. During 
the Middle Ages, and notably In the crusades, banners and 
emblems of every description roused the mail-clad warriors In 
defense of the cross against the crescent. 

From ancient times the dragon has been a favorite emblem for 
standards, especially among eastern nations. It was adopted by 
the Romans as the standard of their cohorts and was probably 
the device on the banner of Harold at the Buttle of Hastings, 
the Saxons having for many centuries used the dragon symbol. 
Richard Cceur de Lion In 1190, It is maintained, adopted the 
legend of St. George and the dragon to typify his exploits in the 
crusades " to the terror of the heathen beyond the sea." Henry 
III, in 12C4, at the Battle of Lewes, fought under the dragon ; 
and Edward III, at the Battle of Crecy in 1346. according to an 
old writer, displayed a standard " with a dragon of red silk 
adorned and beaten with fair lilies of gold." The word 
" ancient " was formerly frequently used to denote an ensign or 
standard bearer and in Shakespeare's Othello, Cassio, in speak- 
ing of Iago, says, " the lieutenant is to be saved before the 
ancient." 

Medieval flags were of various shapes, some long and pointed, 
some square and others ending in two or more points. The 
banner which the Pope sent Charlemagne was oblong with three 
points. The standards of Henry VIII of England were long 
streamers rather than flags as we know them. Time does not 
permit the description of all these emblems, and they have no 
relation to the flag that floats over us to-day, except as an Illus- 
tration, showing that through all ages and among all races of 
humanity, some flag has been used as an emblem to inspire men's 
hearts with confidence, hope and reverence. 

The flags used by the American Colonies prior to the Revolu- 
tion were naturally those of England, though there were some 
exceptions, for while the colonists considered themselves Eng- 
lishmen, the ties between them and the mother country did not 
prevent them from showing their independence. 
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The ancient standard of England, the cross of St. George, a 
white flag with a rectangular red cross extending its entire 
length and breadth, was the emblem usually carried by the 
English soldiery as early as the fourteenth century, though 
" first used by King Richard I as the British ensign." It con- 
tinued as the national flag until 1606, when James I by procla- 
mation united it with the cross of St. Andrew, a blue flag with 
a diagonal white cross extending from corner to corner. This 
flag, intended to represent the union of Scotland and Englnnd, 
was called the " King's colors " or " Union " flag, and was to be 
displayed from the maintops of all British vessels. In addition, 
ships were to fly from their foretops, flags to designate the 
part of the kingdom from which they came; those from south 
Britain — England — carrying the St. George cross, and those 
hailing from north Britain — Scotland — the cross of St. Andrew. 
It is presumed that, as the Mayflower belonged to south Britain, 
the flags under which our Pilgrim fathers sailed on their 
memorable voyage were the King's colors and the banner of 
St. George. The same inference can be drawn in. reference to 
the early voyages to the southern colonies. 

As the King's colors had been prescribed for ships only, the 
flag of St. George's cross continued to be used by English sub- 
jects on land. On the death of Charles I, in 1649, the union 
between Scotland and England was dissolved, and in 1651 the 
St. George's cross was adopted by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment as the national standard of England. While the Union 
flag again came into use upon the restoration of the monarchy 
in 1660, under Charles II, it is probable that the St. George's 
cross flag, with occasional variations, was the one displayed in 
the American Colonies until 1707, when Parliament ratified the 
union of Scotland and England. Under this act the " Union " 
flag of James I, the " King's colors," was ordained as the banner 
for all subjects of the British realm " both at sea and land." 
The famous " meteor flag of England " was a modification of the 
King's colors, being a red ensign with the device of the crosses 
in the canton. As Ireland was not incorporated into the British 
Kingdom until 1801, at which time the cross of St. Patrick — a 
red diagonal saltier on a white ground — was conjoined with the 
other two, the present ensign of Great Britain was never used 
by the American Colonies. 

It may be of interest to note other flags which were flown on 
American soil in the days of its discovery and early settlement. 
The first flag planted upon our shores, if we exclude the possi- 
bility of the Norsemen having reached our continent, was that 
of Spain, a banner with four quarters, two of which were red, 
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embellished with golden castles, find two white, emblazoned 
with red lions. This was the standard of Spain during most of 
the period of her conquests. Columbus also bore a personal 
flag, which had been presented to him by Queen Isabella, con- 
sisting of a white ensign with a green cross, having on either 
side the letters F-Y surmounted by golden crowns. It is stated 
that Cnbot, by reason of his being a Venetian, upon one of his 
expeditions, in addition to the flag of England, whose commis- 
sion he bore, carried the banner of his native city. This was 
a scarlet ensign bordered by a broad band of blue, impaled 
by the winged lion of St. Mark holding a cross in his right paw. 

The flag of France — what hallowed associations cluster 
around that noble banner, as we remember the heroism, the 
sacrifice and the loyalty of France in the dark days of our 
struggle for liberty. Washington declared that the remembrance 
of the generosity of France " must inspire every citizen of the 
States with sentiments of the most unalterable gratitude." 
The memories of 150 years ago recall the glories of victory, 
when the flag of France and the new-born standard of America 
waved side by side in the cause of human freedom. Inspired 
by that heroic past and in the spirit of Washington and 
Lafayette and the patriots of our Revolution, we extend our 
hand of sympathy and friendship and love to our sister Repub- 
lic across the seas, in this hour of her affliction. The laurel 
wreaths of triumph, faded but not forgotten in the flight of 
years, will again entwine the flags of America and France, as' 
they are carried onward to victory and to glory. 

The flag Jacques Cartier planted on the shores of the New 
World in 1534 was a blue ensign emblazoned with the golden 
fleur-de-lis of France. Later a white flag was adopted by the 
Huguenot party but it is probable that the Tlourbon flag — the 
fleur-de-lis emblem — floated over the vast territory occupied by 
the French. Henry Hudson brought the Dutch flag to America 
when the Half Moon sailed into New York Harbor in 1609. It 
was a flag with three equal horizontal stripes, orange, white, and 
blue, with the letters "A. O. C," standing for the Dutch name of 
the East India Co. of Amsterdam — then in control of maritime 
affairs of the Netherlands — in the middle of the white stripe. In 
1621, when the Dutch West India Co. came into power, the let- 
ters "A. O C." were replaced by the letters " G. W. C." In 
1650 the orange stripe was changed to red, the design of the 
present flag, and this banner waved over the future metropolis 
of the world until it was supplanted by the flag of St. George's 
cross. The flag of Sweden — a yellow cross on a blue field — also 
has a place in our history, as that nation for a number of years 
maintained settlements on the banks of the Delaware River. 
325:;0— 18061 
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In the records of Massachusetts, as early as 1634, mention Is 
made of the use of the flag of St. George's cross. In 1643, a 
confederacy known as the United Colonies of New England was 
formed, but It was not until 1686 that a flag was adopted, being 
the cross of St. George with the initials " J. R." surmounted by 
a crown at the intersection of the two bars of the cross. This 
flag was modified and in the design most generally used had a 
red field, with the crose of St. George in the upper corner next 
the mast. A tree or a globe was usually represented in the 
upper canton next the staff. This was the famous New England 
flag. Occasionally the field was blue, and this later design is 
the flag supposed to have been used at Bunker Hill. 

Long before the smoldering embers of revolt blazed Into the 
fires of the Revolution, nearly every colony had adopted a flag 
of its own. The Massachusetts flng bore a pine tree; South 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake ; New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, symbolical of her industry and the wealth 
of the fur trade; and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor and the word " Hope " upon it. The growing discontent 
of the Colonies was productive of numerous devices for flags and 
banners, the larger portion inscribed with mottoes more or less 
defiant of British authority. In 1774, at Taunton, Mass., a 
" union " flag was raised, bearing the words, " Liberty or 
Death." In New York in 1775 a " union " flag with a red field, 
charged with the inscription, " George Rex and the Liberties of 
America," was displayed. Other devices were employed, the 
most famous being the pine-tree flag, a white ensign with the 
motto "An appeal to Heaven " above a green pine tree, and the 
rattlesnake flag, a yellow banner bearing the significant words, 
" Don't Tread on Me," beneath a coiled snake. 

The Massachusetts cruisers frequently carried a flag which 
combined the pine tree and rattlesnake emblems in one design, 
the snake being coiled at the roots of the tree. Many pri- 
vateers adopted a device consisting of a mailed hand grasp- 
ing a bundle of thirteen arrows. The most famous flag used 
in the South at the beginning of the Revolution was one de- 
signed by Col. Moultrie, of South Carolina. It was a blue 
ensign with a white crescent In the upper corner near the staff. 
This was the flag which Sergt. Jasper rescued so gallantly when 
the fort of palmetto logs on Sullivan's Island was attacked by 
the British on June 28, 1776. It was under this flag that the 
Declaration of Independence was read to the citizens of Charles- 
ton on August 5, 1776. The word " Liberty " was frequently In- 
scribed upon it. When South Carolina officially adopted a State 
flag, she took this famous blue banner with its white crescent, 
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and in recognition of the services rendered by the palmetto logs, 
placed the figure of a palmetto tree In the center of the field. 

While some doubt exists as to whether a standard was carried 
at Concord and Lexington, it Is asserted by many authorities 
that Capt. Nathaniel Page, a minute man of Bedford, Mass.. was 
flag bearer of his company at Concord and that his banner 
had a maroon ground, upon which was described in silver, 
an armored, outstretched hand grasping a sword, with the 
inscription in a scroll of gold, " Vlnce aut morire," signifying 
"Conquer or die." Three silver disks were also described upon 
it. I feel we can safely assume that it was this flag, " the most 
precious memorial of its kind of which we have any knowl- 
edge," that waved over the "embattled farmers" at Concord, 
April 19, 1775, when in response to the midnight alarm of Paul 
Revere, they " fired the shot heard round the world." 

Many writers assert that it is doubtful whether the patriots 
at Bunker Hill were marshaled under any flag. Benson J. 
Lossing, however, in his Field Book of the Revolution, states 
that the standard raised on that fateful Saturday, was the time- 
honored New England flag, with its field blue instead of red. 
In the upper quarter was St. George's cross and In the upper 
canton the design of a pine tree was shown. Mr. Botta, a Revo- 
lutionary historian, was evidently of the opinion that the pine- 
tree flag was carried, for in his account of the battle he states 
that Gen. Warren in endeavoring to rally his men, reminded 
them of the motto inscribed on their banners, "An appeal to 
Heaven." Shortly after the Battle of Bunker Hill, Gen. Putnam 
unfurled at Cambridge a flag with a red ground, having on one 
side the Connecticut motto, " He who transplanted us will sus- 
tain us," and on the reverse side a pine tree with the motto, 
"An appeal to Heaven." 

While the various forerunners of the American flag are in- 
separably associated with its history, they afford little or no 
clue to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. It has been con- 
jectured that the stripes as an emblem of unity may have been 
suggested by the flag of the Netherlands, where for many years 
the combination of stripes had been used to symbolize the union 
of the Dutch Republic. As early as 1704 the flag used by the 
Honorable East India Co. of England, strangely enough, con- 
sisted of thirteen red and white stripes with the cross of St. 
George in the canton. Another theory is, that as the different 
grades in the ununlformed Continental Army were distinguished 
by stripes or ribbons, these distinguishing marks suggested 
the stripes in the flag. It has been frequently asserted, though 
without tangible evidence, that the stripes as well as the stars 
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on his own coat of arms, may have suggested the design to 
Washington. 

One of the earliest instances of the use of the thirteen stripes 
upon an American flag is found in the banner of the Philadelphia 
Light Horse Troop. This standard was presented to the company 
by Abram Markoe in 1775 and is known as the Markoe flag. It 
was made of yellow silk and both sides were alike. In the cen- 
ter was an armorial design, above which were the letters " L. 
II." and below the words, " For these we strive." The striking 
feature of this flag is the representation of thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate blue and silver, placed in the upper corner next the staff. 
As Gen. Washington, when en route to take command of the Con- 
tinental Army at Cambridge in 1775, was escorted from Phila- 
delphia to New York by this troop, he was undoubtedly familiar 
with the standard it carried, and the- significance of the stripes 
as indicative of the union between the Colonies, may have sug- 
gested the flag raised over his headquarters six months later. 
It is claimed that the Markoe banner was carried in the battles 
of Trenton. Princeton, Brandywine and Germantown. 

Reference should also be made to the two banners of the Tall- 
madge Dragoons, one pink and the other blue. The first has a 
pink field, in the center of which is a blue disk with silver wings. 
From the disk ten golden thunderbolts radiate like the sun's 
rays. Under this device is a silver scroll with the motto in 
black letters, " PAT* CONCITA FULM>'t NATL." The canton, 
bordered by a silver thread, has six stripes of white ribbon, 
making with the background thirteen pink and white stripes. 
The blue standard has the same device and motto and in addi- 
tion, above the disk in a scroll of gold, the inscription, " 2d Regt. 
Lt. Dragoons." The canton is edged with a gold line and has 
seven gold stripes painted on the blue silk, which, with the back- 
ground, gives the combination of thirteen stripes, alternate blue 
and gold. 

While having no bearing on the design of the Stars and 
.Stripes, it may be of interest to note another flag, the Eutaw 
flag, to which is attached a sentimental story. Col. William 
Washington, a kinsman of Gen. Washington, in 1780 was or- 
dered to Charleston, S. C, and while there fell in lov« with a 
Miss Elliot. Learning one day, when the colonel was paying 
her a visit, that his troop was without a flag, Miss Elliot, so it is 
related, with her scissors cut off a portion of a large damask cur- 
tain, which she afterward fringed and attached to a curtain pole 
and presented to him for a standard. This flag was carried in 
the Battle of Cowpens and at Eutaw Springs and is now the 
property of the Washington Light Infantry, of Charleston. 
32539—18061 
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Another flag which has a romantic history is Pulaski's ban- 
ner, now in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Count Pulaski, the son of a Polish nobleman, was a soldier of 
fortune who, at the age of 24, found himself outlawed and his 
estates confiscated. At the beginning of the Revolution he 
volunteered in the American Army and in 1778 was commis- 
sioned an officer in the cavalry force. Congress authorized him 
to raise what is known as Pulaski's Legion and this body of 
troops was recruited in the summer of 1778. The patriotic 
women of Baltimore presented the count with the banner which 
had been made by the Moravian Single Sisters of Bethlehem, 
Pa. It is of yellow silk, with the letters " U. S." in the center 
and in a circle around them the words, in Latin, " Union makes 
valor." On the reverse side, surrounding an eye, is the motto, 
also in Latin, " No other governs." This banner was carried in 
the Battle of Savannah, when Pulaski commanded both the 
American and the French cavalry. 

The flag of Proctor's brigade, of Westmoreland, Pa., should 
also be mentioned. It is a crimson flag, cantoned with the Brit- 
ish union jack. In the center of the field a coiled rattlesnake 
with thirteen rattles is represented, with the familiar words, 
" Don't Tread on Me." This banner belonged to a company of 
Pennsylvania patriots, organized in pursuance to a set of resolu- 
tions adopted at Hannastown, then the county seat of West- 
moreland County, and it was carried in the Battle of Trenton. 
At the Battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776, the American 
patriots fought under a banner made of red damask on which 
was the word " Liberty." 

The Second New Hampshire Regiment had a buff flag, in the 
center of which was a golden disk with thirteen rays surrounded 
by a chain of thirteen links. The disk bore the motto, " We are 
one." In the canton were two crosses somewhat similar to the 
king's colors. Another emblem expressing the spirit of unity 
between the Colonies, was a flag with thirteen mailed hands 
grasping thirteen links of a chain arranged in a circle. Refer- 
ence should also be made to a banner known as the " Flag of 
the Bucks of America," a yellow flag with a pine tree in the 
center. Beneath the branches of the tree stands a deer. The 
canton is blue, on which thirteen yellow stars are painted. It is 
asserted, that this flag was carried in the Revolution by a regi- 
ment of Massachusetts colored troops. 

In addition to these flags there was the Three County Troop 
flag of Massachusetts — an earlier banner — carried in King Phil- 
lip's war by a body of cavalry organized in the counties of 
Essex, Suffolk and Middlesex. There was also the Bennington 
flag carried by the Green Mountain boys at the Battle of Ben- 
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nington, August 16, 1777. This flng had seven white and six 
red stripes, with a canton of blue, on which were thirteen stars, 
one in each of the two upj>er cornel's and eleven arranged In a 
half circle over the figures 76. There was also the flag of the 
First Pennsylvania Ritles, described as having " a deep green 
ground, the device of a tiger, partly inclosed by toils, attempting 
the pass defended by a hunter with a spear, on a crimson Held." 
Above the lion were the initials, " P. M. b.," while below was 
the motto " Domari nolo." This banner was carried at Trenton, 
Brandywine, Monmouth and Yorktown. 

The origin of the first flag distinctly colonial and representing 
a union of the Colonies Is shrouded in mystery. In October, 1775, 
the Continental Congress, then in session in Philadelphia, sent a 
committee to Cambridge to confer with Washington on military 
matters. It has been stated that this committee suggested 
the design for a flag, but there are no records to substantiate 
the assertion. Neither in Washington's correspondence nor In 
the report of the committee to Congress is there any reference 
to a new flag. Who designed the flag which Washington raised 
at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, is not known, but there and 
then were displayed the stripes emblematic of the union of the 
Colonies. In the words of Washington, " We hoisted the Union 
flag in compliment to the United Colonies." The standard con- 
sisted of thirteen red and white stripes, with the " union " or 
" King's colors " in the canton — the familiar combination of the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. It was a singular flag, 
half American and half British, for while the Colonies still 
acknowledged their allegiance to England they were determined 
that their rights should be respected even at the point of the 
sword. In the fall of 1775 the Continental Navy was established 
and the several ships placed in commission probably carried as 
their ensign the " union " or Cambridge flag. 

It was not until the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776. that a complete separation was decided upon, so the Cam- 
bridge flag with Its thirteen stripes represented the union of the 
Colonies in their protest against taxation without representation, 
while the union of crosses acknowledged their allegiance to the 
mother country. This flag was variously designated as the union 
flag, the grand union flag, Congress colors, and the grand striped 
flag, but is now referred to as the Cambridge flag, and it seems 
most probable that the banner officially adopted In 1777 was 
copied, at least so far as the stripes are concerned, from the flag 
Washington unfurled the year previous. 

The first authoritative action to establish a flag for a new sov- 
ereignty is fraught with particular interest and it is regrettable 
that we know so little as to the origin of the Stars and Stripes. 
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While the Cambridge flag had the thirteen stripes, there Is no 
evidence that any flag bearing the union of stars had been in 
public use prior to the resolution of 1777 and it will prob- 
ably never be known who designed or suggested this beautiful, 
distinctive and emblematic feature of our banner. The rec- 
ords of Congress are silent upon the subject and no authentic 
reference to it has ever been discovered in the correspondence, 
papers or diaries which have been examined. It is claimed in 
popular tradition that the honor of making the first flag com- 
bining the Stars and Stripes belongs to Betsy Ross, a Quaker 
upholsteress and flag maker who resided in Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. It is asserted by her descendants that Congress ap- 
pointed a committee composed of Gen. Washington, Robert 
Morris, and George Ross, the latter an uncle of Mrs. Ross's late 
husband, who called upon her in May or June, 1776, and com- 
missioned her to make a flag from an Imperfectly drawn design 
embodying the stripes and the union of thirteen six-pointed stars. 
As the six-pointed stars were peculiar to the British, it Is said 
Mrs. Ross suggested that a star of five points would be more sym- 
metrical and appropriate and the committee at once adopted the 
new design. While this story is interesting and I hope may be 
well founded, there is however little evidence to support It. . 
It rests on the traditions of the Ross family and upon affidavits 
made by Mrs. Ross's descendants as to their understanding of 
the particulars as related by Mrs. Ross herself, or by those to 
whom she told the story. Unfortunately the annals of Congress 
make no reference to the appointment of a flag committee and 
yet so important a matter must have beej under consideration 
previous to the final adoption of the flag. In Washington's cor- 
respondence and writings no mention is made of a visit to Mrs. 
Ross's house or when or by whom the first flag was made. 
Neither do any of the historians of the Revolutionary period 
or any con;emporaneous writers, so far as I have been able to 
discover, throw light upon the subject. The principal argument 
against the story has been that the flag evidently was not used 
during any portion of 1776 and was not adopted until a year 
after Mrs. Ross is supposed to have made it. It is further 
stated by those who discredit the story that Washington when 
he caused the Declaration of Independence to be read to his 
troops in New York, on July 10, 1776, would Lave raised this new 
flag, had such a flag been in existence, instead of the Cambridge 
banner, which was unfurled. Those who have had experience 
in congressional matters will not be convinced by the argument 
of delay In not adopting the new flag at once, and had Mrs. Ross 
made the flag it is not probable that Washington or anyone else 
would have used it until Congress had approved It. 
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While the official records of the time offer no evidence of the 
use of the Stars and Stripes previous to 1777, some writers 
point to the historical paintings of Trumbull, Leutze and Peale 
as furnishing proofs of its earlier adoption. Where the flag ap- 
pears in their pictures it is undoubtedly a case of anachronism 
and not an historical fact. In Leutze's painting of " Washington 
Crossing the Delaware " the display of the colors is most prob- 
ably an instance of " artists' license." 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to the true origin of the 
Stars and Stripes, we know that Congress, on June 14, 1777, 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the flag of the 13 United States be 13 stripes, alter- 
nate red and white ; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 

This is the first legislative action of which there is any record 
establishing a national flag for the sovereign United States of 
America, declared independent July 4, 1776, and proclaiming 
the official birth of a new constellation as the symbol of their 
Union. Thus were born the Stars and Stripes, which through 
al the ages shall be the emblem of liberty and justice for all 
mankind. In the words of the late Mr. Justice Harlan of the 
Supreme Court: 

To every true American the flag Is the symbol of the Nation's power, 
the emblem of freedom In Its truest, best sense. It Is not extravagant 
to say that to all lovers of the country it signifies government resting 
on the consent of the governed, liberty regulated by law ; the protection 
of the weak against the exercise of arbitrary power ; and absolute 
safety for free institutions against foreign aggression. 

The following description has frequently been referred to as a 
quotation frou- Washington's writings but I have been unable to 
verify it and question its authenticity. 

We take the star from heaven, the red from the mother country, sepa- 
rating It by white stripes, thus showing that we have separated from 
her, and the white stripes shall go down to posterity representing 
liberty. 

It has been said that — 

Every nation has Its symbolic ensign in their banners. Our fathers 
chose the Stars and Stripes, the red telling of the blood shed by them 
for their country, the blue of the heavens and their protection, and the 
stars of the separate States embodied in one nationality, E pluribus 
unum. The stars of the new flag represent a constellation of States 
rising In the west. The Idea was taken from the constellation Lyra, 
which In the hands of Orpheus signified harmony. The blue of the field 
was taken from the edges of the Covenanter's banner in Scotland, signifi- 
cant also of the league and covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of vigilance, perseverance, 
and Justice. The stars were disposed in a circle, symbolizing the per- 
petuity of the Union, the ring like the circling serpent of the Egyptians 
signifying eternity. 
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What eloquence do the stars breathe when their fnll significance Is 
known : A new constellation, union ; perpetuity ; a covenant against 
oppression ; justice, equality, subordination, courage, and purity. 

I doubt if these poetic and fanciful descriptions, however, have 
any basis other than the imagination of the writer. 

While the flag was adopted June 14, 1777, it was not until 
September 3 following that Congress officially promulgated the 
design. The honor of first displaying the Stars and Stripes in 
battle belongs to the State of New York, when on August 3, 1777, 
an improvised flag was raised on the northeast bastion of old 
Fort Stanwix, or Schuyler as it was sometimes called, the site 
of the present city of Rome. Anticipating an attack by the 
British, u garrison of some 550 soldiers, under the command of 
Col. Peter Gansevoort. jr., with Lieut. Col. Marinus Willett sec- 
ond in command, had been placed in the fort. On August 2, the 
garrison was reinforced by about two hundred men of the Ninth 
Massachusetts Regiment, led by Lieut. Col. Mellon. This detach- 
ment brought news of the recently enacted flag statute, and as 
the garrison was without a standard the fort was ransacked for 
material of which to make the new flag. According to accounts, 
shirts were cut up to form the white stripes, a woman's petticoat 
supplied the red, while the blue ground for the stars was taken 
from a cloak belonging to Capt. Abraham Swartwort, of Dutchess 
County, who was then in the fort. This account is confirmed in 
part by a letter from Col. Swartwort to his commanding officer, 
asking for an order on the paymaster to reimburse him for the 
loss of his cloak. The narrative of Col. Willett, however, gives 
a somewhat different version of the story. He says : 

The white stripes were cut out of ammunition shirts, the blue out of 
the camlet cloak taken from the enemy at Pceksklll, while the red 
stripes were made of different pieces of stuff procured from one and 
another of the expedition. 

Howsoever the flag was made, it was the Stars and Stripes 
that floated over the brave Americans from August 3 to August 
22, when the siege was raised. John Fiske, the eminent his- 
torian, further substantiates the claim that to New York belongs 
the honor of having first unfurled the Stars and Stripes in 
battle when he says, speaking of the flag : 

Hastily extemporized out of a white shirt and an old blue jacket and 
some strips of red cloth from the petticoat of a soldier's wife, this was 
the first American flag with Stars and Stripes that was ever hoisted. 

Delaware also claims the distinction, maintaining that the 
flag was first raised in battle at Cooch's bridge, near Wilming- 
ton, on September 3, 1777. The claim is based on the presump- 
tion that the American forces had a flag at that time, and even 
though they had, this skirmish took place a month after the 
flag on Fort Stanwix had been unfurled to the breeze. One of 
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the local Delaware historians, Judge Conrad, defeats his own 
contention when he says: 

On August 2, 1777, a short skirmish or sally occurred at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y., In which the Americans floated a rudely devised flag, 
intended to represent the ideas embodied In the resolve of Congress, 
and all historians agree that the flag floated on that occasion was 
merely an Improvised one, and in no sense a complete and regular flag 
of the United States, 

The absurdity of Mr. Conrad's theory is dismissed by Mr. 
Edward H. Hall, secretary of the American Scenic and His- 
torical Preservation Society, who says : 

Thus the 20 days' siege at Fort Schuyler, so courageously and suc- 
cessfully resisted, Is dismissed by Mr. Conrad as a short skirmish or 
sally, and the fine distinction drawn between a heroic siege, with all 
its terrors of possible starvation and barbarous massacre, and a morn- 
ing's skirmish at Coocb's bridge between two small bodies of troops 
formally diawn up in line of battle. I do not know of any historian 
who says that the Fort Schuyler flag was not " complete," although 
they do agree that It was improvised. 

The Stars and Stripes first went Into action upon the sea on 
September 4, 1777, and the victory won at the close of that day 
was an auspicious augury for the triumphs and the glories 
which were to shed their luster on the American Navy In the 
years to follow. To Capt. Thompson belongs this honor. He 
records the engagement : " We up sails, out guns, hoisted con- 
tinental colors and bid them strike to the thirteen United 
Stntes." His reference to the continental colors was undoubt- 
edly an error, due to the fact that the new flag had only just 
come into use. 

The Stars and Stripes were carried in the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine September 11, 1777; they waved in triumph over the vic- 
torious field of Saratoga and cheered the ragged patriots of 
Washington's army amid their sufferings around the camp fires 
at Valley Forge. Beneath their folds, Cornwallls surrendered 
his sword at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. They floated over 
New York when the British evacuated the city November 25, 
1783, and roused the patriotism of our soldiers during the later 
days of the Revolution, as the immortal Washington marched 
onward to undying fame. 

Soon after its adoption the new flag was hoisted on the naval 
vessels of the United States. It has been stated that the Naval 
Committee of Congress presented to John Paul Jones the first 
official flag of the United States ever made but there Is no official 
record to confirm this statement. Buell, in his life of Paul 
Jones, states that the captain displayed the Stars and Stripes on 
the Ranger, then being fitted up at Portsmouth, on the 4th of 
July, 1777. The Ranger, however, did not go to sea until No- 
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vember 1. With .Tones In command — his commission was issued 
on the same day the flag was established — the Ranger reached 
Quiberon Bay, France, about December 1, 1777, and on Febru- 
ary 14, 1778, her flag received the first salute ever paid the 
United States flag by a foreign power. No less an authority 
than John Adams has stated that the first American vessel to 
obtain a foreign salute for the flag, was the Andrea Doria in 
the Dutch West Indies, in November, 1776. This ship, however, 
carried only a continental ensign, probably the Cambridge flag, 
which was never legalized or officially established by the Conti- 
nental Congress and while the salute was undoubtedly given, 
even though it was afterwards disavowed, it was not the 
national ensign which the French commander saluted, for the 
West Indies incident occurred eight months before the Stars and 
Stripes existed. The confusion in this case, as in many others 
pertaining to the flag, is due to the uncertainty as to what was 
meant by the term "American flag." 

A question has been raised as to the exact date on which 
Jones raised the flag on the Ranger, some old reports of the 
incident stating that it was July 12. In De Koven's "Life and 
Letters of John Paul Jones," doubt is expressed about the claim 
made by Buell for Jones in connection with the raising of the 
■flag on the Ranger in July, 1777, for he says: 

But the honor of first unfurl'ng the Stars and Stripes from a ship of 
war. which has been claimed for Jones, Is not supported by historical 
evidence. If he bad been lucky enough to have had the opportunity 
of first unfurling the new national banner from the Ranger, It Is not 
to be believed that he would have omitted to mention the fact. 

As there has been much controversy over the first display of 
the flag from a warship, it is of interest to note the several 
claims that have been advanced for this honor. In Griffin's 
" History of Commodore Barry " there is this reference to the 
flag: 

Under this flag Hopkins was the first to get to sea, and Barry's 
Lcrhiyton, hearing It, was the first to cause the British flag to sur- 
render to the Bag of Washington. 

And again: 

His cruiser (the Lexington) was the first Union flag to make the 
first capture that was first reported to the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress. 

John Fiske, in speaking of the Lexington'* capture of the 
British vessel Edward on April 7, 1776, says: 

This was the first capture of a British warship by an American. 

As this exploit occurred over a year before the Stars and 
Stripes were officially adopted, the flag borne by Barry was not 
the national ensign. The "Union" flag referred to by Griffin 
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was the Cambridge standard, and other accounts bear out the 
assumption that Barry's flag on the Lexington was the flag 
which Washington unfurled at Cambridge. This is further con- 
firmed by Preble in his history when he says: 

The Lexington was the Qrst vessel that bore the Continental flag to 
victory on the ocean. 

Capt. Manley's name has also been mentioned for the honor, 
and while it is true that his ship, the Lee, captured the British 
vessel Nancy in October or November, 1775, the flag that waved 
from the peak of the Lee was undoubtedly the famous " Pine 
Tree " emblem, with its motto "An appeal to Heaven," for the 
Lee was one of six ships under the command of Gen. Washing- 
ton which at that time carried this ensign. One writer, how- 
ever, speaks " of a flag being made in 1775 by a patriotic vessel 
owner of Massachusetts, having thirteen white stars in a blue 
union, the body of the flag being white, with an anchor upon it 
having over the top the word ' Hope.' It was hoisted on the 
armed schooner Lee, Capt. John Manley." This same author 
states that "either this or the stars on the Washington book 
plate in the absence of any record may be taken as reasons for 
the adoption of the stars in the union." I have been unable to 
substantiate the statement made by this historian that the thir- 
teen stars were displayed previous to 1777, and as Rhode Island 
had already adopted the design of the anchor surmounted by 
the word " Hope," it is not probable that a shipowner of Massa- 
chusetts would have used, even in part, the emblem of a rival 
colony. 

It is only fair to state that some historians maintain that 
the colonial flag of Rhode Island was frequently designated by 
a canton of blue, on which were displayed thirteen white stars. 
If such were the case, this striking design may have been the 
source for the adoption of the stars in our national ensign, but 
I can find no evidence on the subject. There does seem to be 
substantial reason to believe, however, that the flag carried by 
the First Rhode Island Regiment at the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine and during the siege of Torktown was similar to the flag 
just described, with the exception that the stars were gold. As 
these engagements took place after the adoption of the Stars 
and Stripes, they furnish no proof of the earlier use of tl.e stars. 

John Paul Jones asserted that he was the first to raise 
the flag. " It was my fortune to hoist myself the flag of Amer- 
ica," and this is confirmed by evidence which shows that 
during the winter of 1775-76, while the Alfred was lying at 
anchor at Philadelphia. Commander Hopkins was placed in com- 
mand of the newly commissioned ship. When he reached the 
deck of the Alfred, Jones, then a lieutenant, raised the flag in 
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honor of the commander. But this American flag hoisted by 

Jones, and which the patriots of Philadelphia cheered on that 

wintry day, was probably the striped "Union" flag which 

Washington displayed over his headquarters at Cambridge. 

From the fact that this flag was carried by all ships under the 

control of the Continental Congress it is also frequently referred 

to as the " Congress colors." It seems evident that the Alfred 

carried at the main mast the famous rattlesnake flag designed 

by Col. Gadsden, which was frequently used on ships of war 

as the flag of the commander. In this connection the following 

reference is of interest : 

February 9, 1776. 

Col. Gadsden presented to the Congress an elegant standard, such as 
Is to be used by the commander in chief of the American Navy, being a 
yellow geld, with a lively representation of a rattlesnake in the middle 
in the attitude of going to strike and these words underneath, " Don't 
tread on me.'' 

Ordered, that the said standard be carefully preserved and suspended 
in the Congress room. 

It should be remembered, however, that this refers to the 
Provincial Congress of South Carolina and not to the Conti- 
nental Congress as frequently erroneously stated. 

It was this rattlesnake flag, with the addition of a pine tree — 
the flag carried by the Massachusetts privateers — which an Eng- 
lish writer of the period referred to In the following words : 

A strange flag latterly appeared in our seas bearing a pine tree with 
the portraiture of a rattlesnake coiled up at its root, with the daring 
words, " Don't tread on me." We learned yesterday that the vessels 
bearing th'.s flag have a sort of « commission from a society of people 
In Philadelphia calling themselves the Continental Congress. 

The " jack " displayed at the bow in conjunction with the 
Congress colors was probably a flag of thirteen horizontal red 
and white stripes running the full length of the fly, across 
which was represented a couchant rattlesnake with the words 
underneath, " Don't Tread on Me." 

The difficulty of identifying the first flag raised is largely due 
to the uncertainty of what the historians of that period meant 
when using the phrase " American flag." Some writers speak 
of the " Cambridge " banner, while others refer to the " Pine 
Tree " and the " Rattlesnake " emblems as the American flag. 
To make the designation clear and positive, the flag of the United 
States is the national ensign adopted June 14, 1777, and all flags 
used prior to this date were state, colonial, or continental em- 
blems and not the Stars and Stripes. While there is a contro- 
versy regarding the initial display of the national flag from a 
war vessel, there seems to be no doubt but that Jones received the 
first salute ever given the Stars and Stripes by a foreign power. 

No reference to the early history of the flag upon the seas 
would be complete without a brief allusion to the battle between 
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the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis in the evening of 
September 23, 1779. Thackeray once told a friend that the 
capture of the Serapis by Paul Jones was one of the most 
extraordinary stories ever recorded in naval history. Without 
question, that moonlight battle was the greatest exploit in the 
annals of the sea, and the courage of John Paul Jones and his 
brave crew, fighting to victory from the decks of a sinking 
ship, forms one of the brightest pages in our history. Ameri- 
cans will ever pay tribute to the sublime confidence and daring 
of Paul Jones. Bidding defiance to all human calculations 
which had predoomed him to defeat, with a foundering ship, 
half his men dead or dying, when hope and chance seemed 
irretrievably lost, he fought on and won immortal glory. 

All great events seem to invite controversies and it is so with 
reference to the flag borne by the Richard. In 1898 the Gov- 
ernment received what was purported to be the original ensign 
of Jones's old ship. According to the story, which for a time 
ha J some support in the popular fancy, the Richard, several 
days before encountering the Serapis, captured a British vessel, 
the Kitty, which had formerly been an American ship. Among 
the crew was one Stafford, who volunteered for service on the 
Richard, and who, it is alleged, during the action with the 
Serapis plunged into the sea and recovered the Richard's flag, 
which had been shot away. When Jones transferred his crew 
from his sinking ship, it is stated that this sailor rescued the 
flag and later accompanied Jones to the Alliance upon his as- 
suming command of that vessel. When the Alliance was sold, 
the flag was presented to Stafford in recognition of his services. 
It is alleged that a letter was sent by Joseph Myler, secretary 
pro tempore of the Marine Committee, to Joseph B. Stafford, 
presenting to him " Paul Jones's ' Starry Flag ' of the Bon 
Homme Richard, which was transferred to the Alliance," in 
recognition of his meritorious services. Beyond this letter 
there is no positive evidence that this Stafford flag, which has 
only twelve stars, was the one that waved from the ensign gaff 
of the Richard in the most desperate of all sea conflicts. Those 
who doubt the authenticity of the Stafford flag, assert that the 
bunting of which it is made, is of a date subsequent to the 
battle with the Serapis. It is also maintained that Stafford's 
name does not appear on any ships' papers of that time. 

Another story, which has gained considerable vogue, is to the 
effect that the flag of the Richard had been made by two 
maiden ladies of Philadelphia, who presented it to Capt. Jones 
shortly after Congress had adopted the Stars and Stripes. It 
is supposed that this flag, which bore thirteen stripes but only 
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twelve stars, was flown from the Ranger and was afterwards 
transferred to the Richard. There does not seem to be any 
foundation whatever for this legend. 

Buell, In his " Life of Paul Jones," gives a rather fanciful 
account of this much-disputed flag: 

The " unconquered and unstricken " flag that went down with the 
Richard was the same one which the girls of Portsmouth made from 
slices of their best silk gowns, and presented to Jones to hoist on the 
Ranger, July 4, 1777, and he considered It his personal property or, 
perhaps, the property of the girls who made It, Intrusted to his keep- 
ing. On relinquishing command of the Ranger in 1778, he kept this 
flag with him and used it on the Richard. It was made by a quilting 
party according to specifications which Jones furnished. The 13 white 
stars were cut from the bridal dress In which Helen Seary had been 
wedded In May, 1777. 

This was the first edition of the Stars and Stripes that Europe ever 
saw; the first to be saluted by the guns of a European naval power; 
but, far beyond that, and beyond anything, It was the first and last 
flag that ever went down or ever will go down flying on the ship that 
conquered and captured the ship that sunk her. 

When Jones returned to this country In February, 1781, he found 
Miss Langdon, of the " quilting party," a guest of the Ross family, 
whose house was always his home in Philadelphia. By way of apology 
be explained to her that his most ardent desire had been to bring that 
flag borne to America, with all its glories, and give it back untarnished 
Into the fair bands that had given It to him nearly four years before. 
" But, Miss Mary," he said, " I couldn't bear to strip it from the poor 
old ship in her last agony, nor could I deny to my dead on her decks, 
who bad given their lives to keep it flying, the glory of taking it with 
them." 

" You did exactly right. Commodore," exclaimed Miss Langdon ; " that 
flag Is just where we all wish It to be — flying at the bottom of the sea 
over the only ship that ever sunk in victory !" 

I fear sentiment has been interwoven with history In this 
Interesting story, for while the records are very complete in 
describing the battle, their reference to the colors Is most 
meager. In Jones's memoirs, compiled from papers in the pos- 
session of his niece, Mrs. Taylor, there is a reference stating 
that few of the personal effects of the officers were saved. In 
the journal prepared by Jones for the King of France, he 
speaks of everything going down with the ship except signal 
flags. As the national flag is never used as a signal in the sense 
In which Jones referred to the signal flags which were saved, 
Buell evidently assumed that the Stars and Stripes were left 
flying at the peak when the Richard sank beneath the waves. 

In July, 1905, Scribner's Magazine published the " Narrative 
of John Kilby," quarter gunner of the Richard. In this narra- 
tive, written In 1810, the sinking of the Richard is described as 
follows: 

O Heavens ! It was enough to bring tears from the most unthinking 
man. She went down head foremost with all sails set — studding sails, 
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top-gallant sails, royals, skyscrapers, and every sail that could be put 
on a sbip — jack, pennant, and that beautiful ensign that she so gal- 
lantly wore while in action and when she conquered. 

It has been asserted that Jones referred to the loss of the flag 
in his report of the engagement to Congress, but, unfortunately, 
the records do not disclose this fact. The several letters written 
by the great commander to numerous friends describing the 
battle, are silent on the flag episode. Yet Mr. Buell states that 
Jones made a report in which he said : 

No one was now left aboard the Richard but ber dead. To them I 
gave the good old ship for their coffin, and in her they found a sublime 
sepulcher. She rolled heavily in the long swell : her gun declt, awash to 
the port sills, settled slowly by the head and sank peacefully in_ about 
40 fathoms. 

The ensign gaff, shot away In action, had been fished and put in 
place soon after firing ceased, and our torn and tattered flag was left 
flying when we abandoned her. As she plunged down by the head at 
the last, her taffrail momentarily rose In the air ; so the very last 
vestige mortal eyes ever saw of the livn Homme Richard was the defiant 
waving of her unconquered and unstrk'ken flag as she went down. 
And, as 1 had given them the good old ship for their sepulcher, I now 
bequeathed to my immortal dead the flag they had so desperately de- 
fended, for their winding sheet. 

For the sake of history and in honor of the memory of the 
great sailor, let us^hope that Buell based his eloquent and 
pathetic account of the sinking of the Bon Homme Richard 
upon substantial grounds. 

The flag as originally adopted remained unchanged until May 
1, 1795. By this time two more States, Vermont and Kentucky, 
had been admitted into the Union, and a change in the flag was 
made necessary. Not foreseeing the growth of the flag in the 
addition of both a stripe and a star for each new State, Con- 
gress on January 13, 1794. enacted — 

That from and after the 1st day of May, 1795, the flag of the 
United States be 15 stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 
be 15 stars, white in a blue field. 

In the first flag, the stars were evidently arranged in a circle, 
at least in one instance, but this custom was not generally 
adopted. At Annapolis, there is preserved the flag of the Third 
Maryland Regiment, with a union showing twelve stars in a 
circle, surrounding one in the center. In the flag of fifteen 
stripes the stars were placed in three parallel rows of five stars 
each, and this flag was the national banner from 1795 to 1818, 
during which period occurred the War of 1S12. It was this flag 
waving over Fort McHenry that inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write the " Star-Spangled Banner." 

By 1818 five additional States — Tennessee, -Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana and Mississippi — had been admitted into the Union 
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and therefore truly to represent the Union, a further change 
in the flag was demanded. After considerable discussion tn 
Congress on the subject, the act of April 4, 1818, was passed, 
which provided : 

First. That from and after the 4th of July next the flag of the 
United States be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and white ; that 
the union have 20 stars, white In a blue field. 

Second. That on the admission of every new State Into the Union 1 
star be added to the union of the flag and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th of July next succeeding such admission. 

To Hon. Peter H. Wendover, a Member from New York, be- 
longs the credit of pressing it to final passage. The return to 
the thirteen stripes of the 1777 flag, was due largely to the fact 
that it would not be practicable to continue adding a stripe for 
each new State, for a further increase in the number of stripes 
would have made the width of the flag disproportionate to its 
length, unless the stripes were narrowed, and this would have 
impaired its distinctness. Upon the suggestion of Capt. Reid, 
of the Navy, who had suggested the return to the thirteen 
stripes, the stars were to be arranged in the form of one great 
star in the center of the union. This design, however, did not 
meet with favor, and the stars were arranged in rows. A news- 
paper of the times said : 

By this regulation the 13 stripes will represent the number of States 
whose valor and resources originally effected American independence, 
and the additional stars will mark the increase of the United States 
since the establishment of the Constitution. 

No act has since been passed by Congress altering the general 
design of the flag and it is the same as originally adopted ex- 
cept for the increase in the number of stars in the union. In 
the War with Mexico the flag displayed twenty-nine stars in its 
union ; during the Civil War, thirty-five ; during the Spanish- 
American War, forty-five stars; and since July 4, 1912, forty- 
eight stars. Congress has never legislated upon the arrange- 
ment of the stars in the union and in consequence there has been 
a lack of uniformity in the matter, although the early confusion 
has now disappeared and in the absence of direct legislation an 
agreement has been reached between the Navy and War Depart- 
ments on the subject. The present arrangement of the stars is 
in six horizontal rows of eight stars each. 

The term " Old Glory " was evidently first applied to the flag 
by William Driver in 1831, a skipper from Salem, Mass., who 
was at that time in command of the brig, Charles Doggett. It is 
related, that as he was about to sail for the South Seas a party 
of friends presented him with the flag and when it was broken 
from the gaff the captain christened it " Old Glory." In 1837 
the captain removed to Nashville, Tenn., taking with him Old 
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Glory, which he afterwards displayed on all public occasions. 
His pronounced Union sentiments frequently led him into trouble 
with his southern neighbors and during the war he was obliged 
to conceal the flag in the coverlet of his bed. In 18G2 when a 
detachment of Buell's army occupied the city, Capt. Driver, 
with his own hands, hoisted Old Glory over the capitol building. 

The history of the flag from this time seems clouded in un- 
certainty, and I will refer briefly to three statements that have 
been made in regard to it. The Rev. Henry N. Couden, chaplain 
of the House, a veteran of the Sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
feels confident that the Old Glory flag no longer exists. The 
respect and veneration in which Dr. Couden is held by every 
Member of Congress, entitles his contribution to the history of 
this famous flag to be accepted as evidence that the flag was 
accidentally destroyed. He states that in February, 1862, his 
regiment had been ordered to relieve Grant at Donelson, but 
while they were on the transports word came that the fort had 
surrendered. They were then ordered to Nashville, where on 
February 25 they took part in the ceremonies incident to the 
raising of the Stars and Stripes over the capitol. The next day 
Capt. Driver obtained Col. Anderson's permission to hoist Old 
Glory to the mast and a squad of soldiers were detached to pro- 
cure the flag, which the captain with his own hands raised over 
the building. The captain then presented the flag to the Sixth 
Ohio and this regiment fought under Old Glory at Shiloh and 
Stone River. In keeping it aloft in the Battle of Stone River six 
men were shot down but Old Glory was kept waving and did not 
touch the ground. For about a year Old Glory, the name having 
then been adopted by other regiments, was the regimental flag of 
the Sixth Ohio. For safe-keeping the flag after sunset each day 
was deposited in one of the quartermaster's wagons, but one 
night some of the animals, having broken loose, destroyed the 
flag. Dr. Couden's statement is amply verified, if any verifica- 
tion be necessary, by the following paragraph taken from Han- 
naford's " History of the Sixth Ohio Regiment " : 

The flag, with whose history so many Interesting associations were 
connected, was presented to the Sixth Ohio, by which it was regarded as 
a most precious souvenir. It passed safely through all the campaigns of 
the regiment, until October, 1863, when Fred Schnell's mules discovered 
It one night where it was stowed away In the headquarters' wagon and 
before morning had eaten Old Glory up, leaving only a few shreds to tell 
the sacrilegious tale. 

In order to make the record complete, I insert extracts from a 
letter sent me by the Essex Institute, of Salem, Mass., which 
claims it has in its possession the original flag. The secretary 
states that the original Old Glory was presented to the institute 
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by a niece of Capt. Driver, who sent with the flag the following 
letter, written by the captain himself: 

Nashville, Tenn., September 25, 1880. 
My Dear Niece : I send you this my oldest flag. It has been every- 
where, my companion around the world, waved at Pitcalrn, and among 
the Icebergs of Cape Horn. This is my Old Glory, like me neglected and 
worn out, but there is no stain upon it. I kept it for my winding sheet, 
a sailor's whim, and now feeling like old Mordecal at the gate, I give it 
to you as a proof of the kindness and reward a patriot receives at the 
hand of a soon-to-be-broken-up Government. 

The secretary of the institute then closes his letter with this 
statement : 

The traditional story In relation to the flag eaten by the mule has also 
come down to us but is said to refer to another flag. Let me say this 
also In this connection, that a descendant of Capt. Driver, living in the 
far West, I think Nevada, also has a flag of Capt. Driver's, which she 
claims to be the original. But in view of the evidence of this letter, 
which came to us with our flag, there can be no doubt as to the facts in 
the case. 

The above statements are refuted by Mrs. Mary Roland, of 
Nevada, a daughter of Capt. Driver, who, under date of August 
15, 1913, stated that: 

The original flag Old Glory has never been out of the possession of our 
family. This flag, my father named Old Glory, he gave me in July, 
1873, and it has remained in my possession ever since. 

Mrs. Roland asserts that when her father, in 18S0, asked her 
to send him Old Glory she sent him, without his knowledge, 
another flag and that it was this substitute flag and not Old 
Glory which was deposited by his niece in the Essex Institute 
shortly after the captain's death. 

While it would seem that the Stars and Stripes were carried 
in battle in many of the later campaigns of the Revolution, it 
Is evident that the national ensign was not generally used by 
troops until the Mexican War. In reference to its use by 
regiments in the field, I quote from a statement made by the 
Smithsonian Institution : 

It seems, that for many years, the Army did not carry the Stars and 
Stripes In battle, though It had been In general use as a garrison flag. 
The land forces, during this period and before, carried what was known 
as national colors or standards of blue, with the coat of arms of the 
United States, comprising an eagle surmounted by a number of stars 
emblazoned thereon, with the designation of the body of troops. In 
1834 War Department regulations gave the Artillery the right to carry 
the Stars and Stripes. The Infantry and Cavalry still used the national 
standards, which remained the colors of the Infantry until 1S41 and of 
the Cavalry untli 1887, when that branch of the Army was ordered to 
carry the Stars and Stripes. From its adoption in 1777, however, 
naval vessels universally displayed the national flag. 
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Mr. Gherardi Davis, in his monumental wort, " The Colors of 
the United States Army," says: 

After the adoption by Congress In June, 1777, of the United States 
flag, the Stars and Stripes appear to have been very generally used at 
sea. But this flag does not seem to have been adopted generally by 
the Army. 

Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, of Louisville, also states — 
that the flags or colors made by the War Department for the Army were 
in the hands of the field commissary stores but not distributed till 
March, 1783. The war was then over. So we now know that the entire 
Eevolutionary War was fought through without the Army being fur- 
nished any flags by the Government. Those they did use were made by 
the ladies for some company, battalion, or officer. 

Sergt. Schopper, in charge of the ordnance museum at West 
Point, is of the opinion that — 

The Stars and Stripes were not commonly carried by troops during 
the Revolution ; and in the few Isolated cases where it is claimed that 
they were, they were privately made and not issued by the Board of 
War. 

The official correspondence of Gen. Washington shows that 
it was not until several years after the adoption of the Stars 
and Stripes, that the War Board obtained material to make 
national colors for the Army " as variant from the marine flag." 

While this evidence shows that the Government did not fur- 
nish the national ensign to troops in the field, it does not prove 
that the Stars and Stripes were not displayed, for it is evident 
that flags privately made were presented to different com- 
panies, which, while not official, were true representations of 
the national flag. It seems only reasonable to conclude, that at 
many of the most important events in the closing years of the 
Revolution, the Stars and Stripes cheered our troops to victory. 

While we have but one flag for use on sea, as well as land, 
by merchant ships and men-of-war alike, Congress very early 
In our history adopted a special flag for the Revenue-Cutter 
Service consisting of sixteen perpendicular stripes, alternately 
red and white. The union is white, on which is depicted in blue 
the national coat of arms — the eagle surmounted by a half circle 
of thirteen stars. The large number of stripes is accounted for 
by the fact, that at the time the " ensign and pendant " of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service was established, in 1799, there were 
sixteen States in the Union and the arrangement has never been 
altered. Under the act of January 28, 1915, the Life-Saving 
Service and the Revenue-Cutter Service were combined under 
the title United States Coast Guard, and the revenue flag 
adopted as a distinguishing flag, to be flown from the foretruck 
or pennant staff. 

The union jack, commonly called the " jack," consists of the 
union of the national flag— a blue field with forty-eight white 
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stars arranged In six parallel rows of eight stars each. The 
Navy regulations specify that " when at anchor the union jack 
shall be flown from the jack staff from morning colors to even- 
ing colors." The jack is used also as a signal for a pilot and to 
denote the session of a court-martial. " When a diplomatic 
official of the United States of and above the rank of charg<j 
d'affaires pays an official visit afloat, the union jack shall be 
carried on a staff at the bow." 

In addition to these flags, there is a flag for the President and 
several of the departmental heads, as well as for special di- 
visions of the Government service. 

In closing this fragmentary and I fear, somewhat imperfect 
history of the flag, I want to quote from the late Henry Ward 
Beecher : 

A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation's flag, sees not the flag 
but the nation itself; and whatever may be its symbols. Its insignia, he 
reads chiefly in the flag the government, the principles, the truth, the 
history, that belong to the nation that sets it forth. The stars upon it 
were to the pining nations like the bright morning stars of God, and the 
stripes upon It were beams of morning light. As at early dawn the stars 
shine forth even while It grows light, and then as the sun advances 
that light breaks into banks and streaming lines of color, the glowing 
red and Intense white striving together and ribbing the horizon with 
bars, effulgent, so, ' on tbe American flag, stars and beams of many- 
colored light shine out together. And wherever this flag comes and 
men behold it, they see In Its sacred emblazonry no ramping lion and no 
fierce eagle, no embattled castles or insignia of Imperial authority : 
they see the symbols of light. It is the banner of Dawn. 

It has eloquently been said : 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of our country's 
flag about our heartstrings ; and looking upon our homes and catching 
the spirit that breathes upon us from the battle fields of our fathers, 
let us resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in life and In death, now and 
forever, stand by the Stars and Stripes. They have been unfurled 
from the snows of Canada to the plains of New Orleans, in the halls 
of the Montezumas and amid the solitude of every sea ; and every- 
where, as the luminous symbol of resistless and beneficent power, they 
have led the brave to victory and to glory. Tliey have floated over our 
cradles ; let it be our prayer and our struggle that they shall float over 
our graves. 

Iii silent grandeur the flag waves over the tombs of the dead, 
over the homes of the living; the emblem of truth and righteous- 
ness, inspiring men's hearts on the land and on the sea with 
faitli and hope, the symbol of the power, the unity and the pur- 
pose of our Republic, now and for evermore. 

At the conclusion of the address "in honor of the flag and in 
honor of the day which has been set apart for that purpose," 
the House adjourned. 
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ADDENDUM. 

THE FLAG. 

Stars of the early dawning, set In a field of bine ; 

Stripes of the sunrise splendor, crimson and white of hne ; 

Flag of our father's fathers born on the field of strife, 

Phoenix of fiery battle risen from human life ; 

Given for God and freedom, sacred, indeed, the trust 

Left by the countless thousands returned to the silent dust. 

Flag of a mighty nation waving aloft unfurled ; 

Kissed by the sun of heaven, caressed by the winds o' the world ; 

Greater than kingly power, greater than all mankind ; 

Conceived in the need of the hour, inspired by the Master Mind ; 

Over the living children, over the laureled grave, 

Streaming on high in the cloudless sky, banner our fathers gave. 

Flag of a new-born era, token of every right ; 

Wrung from ••, tyrant power, unawed by a tyrant's might ; 

Facing again the menace outflung from a foreign shore, 

Meeting again the challenge as met in the years before ; 

UndPr thy spangled folds thy children await to give 

All that they have or are, that the flag they love shall live. 

Charles G. Cbelliw. 

FLAG) ETIQUETTE. 

The flag circular Issued by the War Department contains 
much valuable information: 

WAB DEPARTMENT, 

Washington. 

Many Inquiries concerning the proper method of displaying, hanging, 
and saluting the Dnited States flag are being received in the War De- 
partment, with the evident object of securing some authoritative state- 
ment relating to the subject. 

In this connection it should be remarked, that while it is within the 
province of the War Department to prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the matter in question for observance within the Army, yet 
It is beyond Its province to prescribe any such rules or regulations for 
the guidance of civilians or to undertake to decide questions concern- 
ing the subject that are presented by civilians. 

There is no Federal law now in force pertaining to the manner of 
displaying, hanging, or saluting the United States flag or prescribing 
any ceremonies that should be observed in connection therewith. In 
fact there are but two Federal laws on the statute books that have any 
bearing upon this subject, one the act of Congress approved February 
20, 1905 (33 Stat L.. 725), providing that a trade-mark can not be 
registered which consists of or comprises Inter alia, " the flag, coat of 
arms, or other insignia of the United States, or any simulation thereof," 
and the other the act of Congress approved February 8, 1917 (Public, 
No. 305, 64th Cong.), providing certain penalties for the desecration, 
mutilation, or Improper use of the flag within the District of Columbia. 
Several States of the Union have enacted laws which have more or less 
bearing upon the general subject and it seems probable that many 
counties and municipalities have also passed ordinances concerning the 
matter, to govern action within their own jurisdiction. 

Warning against desecration of the American flag by aliens has been 
Issued by the Department of Justice, which has sent the following 
notice to Federal attorneys and marshals : 
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"Any alien enemy tearing down, mutilating, abusing, or desecrating 
the United Slates flag in any way will be regarded as a danger to the 
public peace or safety within the meaning of regulation 12 of the proc- 
lamation of the President issued April 6, 1917, and will be subject to 
summary arrest and punishment." 

It is the practice in the Army, each day In the year, to hoist the flag 
briskly at sunrise, Irrespective of the condition of the weather and to 
lower it slowly and ceremoniously at sunset, indicating the commence- 
ment and cessation of the activities of the day and to display it at half 
staff on Memorial Day (May 30) from sunrise until noon and at full 
staff from noon until sunset, and also on other days specially desig- 
nated for that purpose by the proper authority, the flag always being 
first hoisted to the top of the staff before being lowered to the half-staff 
position. 

There has been some question among civilians concerning the exact 
location of a flag hung at " half staff." Theoretically, the flag is always 
hung on a separate staff, much shorter than the staffs usually erected 
on buildings, and as a consequence a flag hung at half staff would be 
located much higher on the ordinary flag staff than under the present 
practice but still the custom of placing the half-staffed flag In about 
the center of the flagpole, whatever its length may be, is rather generally 
observed throughout the country and this department sees no real objec- 
tion to this custom. 

Considerable discussion has arisen throughout the country concerning 
the proper manner of hanging and displaying the flag for decorative 
purposes. As already stated, there is no Federal law governing the 
subject, and individual opinion differs as to the procedure that should 
or should not be followed. It has been suggested that as far as possible 
the hanging of the flag should be restricted to suspending it from o. 
flagpole, in the regular way and not to displaying it otherwise ; that for 
purposes of decoration only the national colors should be arranged In 
the form of bunting and not used in the form of the flag ; that if it is 
nevertheless the desire to use the flag for decorative purposes it should 
always be hung flat whether on the inside or the outside of buildings, 
with the union to the north or east, so that there will be a. general 
uniformity in the position of the union, of each flag displayed ; that the 
flag should rarely be displayed in a horizontal position or laid flat ; that 
under no circumstances should it be hung where it can easily be con- 
taminated or soiled, or be draped over chairs or benches to be used for 
seating purposes, and that no object or emblem of any kind should be 
placed above or upon It. This department sees no objection to flying 
the flag at night on civilian property provided it is not so flown for 
advertising purposes. 

It is becoming the practice throughout the country among civilians to 
display the national flag on all patriotic occasions, especially on the 
following days : 

Lincoln's Birthday, February 12. 

Washington's Birthday, February 22. 

Mothers' Day, second Sunday in May. 

Memorial Day, May 30. 

Flag Day, June 14. 

Independence Day, July 4. 

In certain localities, other special days are observed in the same 
manner. 

It seems to be appropriate that where several flags or emblems are 
displayed on a pole or otherwise the United States flag should always 
be hoisted first and hung or displayed at the top ; that in any parade 
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the United States flag should always have the place of honor and that 
the flag should never be hung or displayed with the union down, except 
as a signal of distress at sea. 

Existing regulations governing the Army provide, that when officers 
and enlisted men pass the national flag, not encased, they will render 
honors as follows : If In civilian dress and covered, they will uncover, 
holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder with the right hand ; 
If uncovered, they will salute with the right-hand salute. A flag un- 
furled and hung In a room in which officers or enlisted men of the 
Army are present, will be saluted by them the first time they may have 
occasion to pass It, but not thereafter. The hand salute Is as follows : 

" Raise the right hand smartly till the tip of the forefinger touches 
the lower part of the headdress above the right eye, thumb and fingers 
extended and joined, palm to left, forearm inclined to about 45", hand 
and wrist straight; at the same time look toward the person saluted. 

" Drop the arm smartly to the side." 

No anthem, hymn, or musical air has been recognized by any Fed- 
eral law as the national anthem, hymn, or air, but Army and Navy 
regulations provide that the musical composition familiarly known as 
the Star-Spangled Banner, shall be designated as the national air of 
the United States of America. It should be stated, however, that these 
regulations are binding only upon the personnel of the military an* 
naval service. 

Whenever the national air is played at any place where persons be- 
longing to the military or naval service are present, all officers and 
enlisted men not in formation are required to stand at attention, fac- 
ing toward the music, excepting when the flag is being lowered at sun- 
set, on which occasion they are required to face toward the flag. If 
In civilian dress and uncovered, they are required to stand and salute 
at the first note of the air, retaining the position of salute until the 
last note of the air is played. If in civilian dress and covered, they 
are required to stand and uncover at the first note of the air, holding 
the headdress opposite the left shoulder until the last note is played, 
excepting in inclement weather, when the headdress may be held slightly 
raised. The custom of rising and remaining standing and uncovered 
while the Star-Spangled Banner is being played is growing in favor 
among civilians. 

Old or worn-out flags should not be used either for banners or for 
any secondary purpose. When a Bag is in such a condition, that it 
is no longer a fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside 
nor used in any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to the 
national colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, prefer- 
ably by burning or by some other method lacking in any suggestion of 
Irreverence or disrespect due the emblem representing our country. 

It should be borne in mind that the views set forth in this circular 
are merely suggestive and that It is not the Intention of the depart- 
ment to give them out as authoritative. 

H. P. McCain, 

Aphil 14, 191T. The Adjutant General. 

As there has been much controversy as to the correct method 
of hanging the flag when used for decorative purposes, I wiU 
state that many patriotic societies contend, that when the flag 
is fastened to a wall or hung on the side of a building or plat- 
form, the union, when the stripes are horizontal, should be at 
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the upper left-hand corner and when vertical at the upper 
right-hand corner, as seen by the observer. 

The following Is taken from the Navy Regulations : 

The national ensign on board a ship of the Navy at anchor shall be 
hoisted at 8 a. m. and kept flying until sunset. Whenever a ship comes 
to anchor or gets under way, if there is sufficient light for the ensign to 
be seen, it shall be hoisted, although earlier or later than the time speci- 
fied. The national ensign shall be displayed on shore from 8 a. m. 
to sunset at every shore station under the Jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. 

Whenever the national anthem is played on board a vessel of the 
Navy, at a naval station, or at any place where persons belonging to the 
naval service are present, all c fflcers and enlisted men not in forma- 
tion, shall stand at attention, facing toward the music (except at colors, 
when they shall face the colors). If in uniform, covered or uncovered, 
or in civilian clothes, uncovered, they shall salute at the first note of 
the anthem, retaining the position of salute until the last note of the 
anthem. If not in uniform and covered, they shall uncover at the first 
note of the anthem, holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder and 
so remain until the last note of the anthem, except that In inclement 
weather the headdress may be slightly raised. The same marks of re- 
spect prescribed for observance during the playing of the national 
anthem of the United States shall be shown toward the national anthem 
of any other country, when played on official occasions. The playing 
of the national anthem of the United States or of any other country, 
as a part of a medley Is prohibited. 

The following ceremonies shall be observed at " colors " on board 
ships in commission ; at morning " colors," the band shall play the 
national anthem, at the beginning of which the ensign shall be started 
up and hoisted smartly to the peak or truck. All officers and men shall 
face the ensign and stand at attention and the guard of the day and 
sentries under arms shall come to the position of " present," while the 
national anthem Is being played. 

The same ceremonies shall be observed at sunset " colors," the ensign 
being started fiom the peak or truck at the beginning of the national 
anthem. (These ceremonies are omitted at sea.) At naval stations the 
same ceremonies shall be observed as closely as possible. 

When at anchor In a foreign port, or when a foreign naval 
vessel Is at anchor In an American port, the same honors shall 
be rendered at " colors " to the foreign ensign, the band playing 
the appropriate national foreign air immediately after the ren- 
dition of our national anthem. 

In order to show proper respect for the flag the following 
ceremony should be observed: 

At " morning and evening colors " civilian spectators should stand 
at " attention " and uncover during the playing of the " Star-Spangled 
Banner." * * * The flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground and should never be raised or lowered by any mechanical 
appliance or rolled up and hoisted to the staff before unfurling. 

When the national colors are passing on parade, or in review, the 
spectator should, if walking, halt and if sitting, arise and stand at 
attention and uncover. 
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Whenever the " Star-Spangled Banner " is being played or sung, all 
persons within hearing should rise and stand uncovered during its 
rendition. 

When the National and State or other flags fly together the national 
flag should be on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of mourning, it should 
be hoisted to full staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

The national salute is twenty-one guns. It is also the salute to a 
national flag. The salute to the Union, commemorative of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and consisting of one gun for each State, is fired 
at noon on July 4 at every Army post provided with suitable artillery. 
(Army Regulations.) No flag or emblem of any kind should ever be dis- 
played above the Stars and Stripes. In the Navy an exception is 
made when religious services are being held on board ship. At this 
time the church pennant is flown above the flag. , 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue or monument they should 
not be allowed to fall to the ground, but should be carried aloft to 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during the remainder of the 
ceremony. 

Officially over only three buildings does the flag fly continuously, day 
and night — the National Capitol at Washington (east and west fronts) 
and over the adjacent office buildings of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There has lately come into use a service flag, upon which 
stars are displayed in honor of those in the service of their 
country. 

PERSONAL SALUTES. _ 

Guns. 

The President of the United States 21 

The sovereign or chief magistrate of a foreign country 21 

An ex-President of the United States 21 

The Vice President 19 

Ambassadors 19 

Members of the Cabinet 19 

Governors of States, the Chief Justice and Speaker of the House 

of Representatives 17 

OEAL FLAG SALUTE IN SCHOOLS. 

Primary department : " We give our heads and our hearts to God 
and our country ; one country, one language, one flag." 

Advanced pupils : " I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands ; one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
Justice for all." 

SIZE OF FLAGS. 

By Executive order promulgated May 29, 1916, it was ordered 
that national flags and union jacks for all departments of the 
Government, with the exception that the colors carried by 
troops shall be the sizes prescribed for the military service, 
shall conform to the following proportions : 

Hoist (width) of flag 1 

Fly (length) of flag 1.9 

Hoist (width) of union 7-13 

Ply (length) of union _, . 76 

Width of each stripe 1-13 
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THE FLAG AND NEW YORK. 

New York may justly be proud of the part she has conspicu- 
ously played in the history of the flag. The great Empire 
State, with her mighty commerce, her great agricultural inter- 
ests, her business enterprises, her financial resources and her 
maritime industries, unequaled by any State in the Union, 
salutes her sister Commonwealths and pledges her allegiance 
to the flag which unites all the States — each one an empire, 
and the whole the most magnificent and forward cluster of civil 
polities the world has ever known. 

In every crisis which has confronted the Nation, the sons of 
New York have responded nobly to the call of duty and of 
country. Both before and since the adoption of her State con- 
stitution, on April 20, 1777, stirring scenes have been enacted 
on her soil. In all the Indian wars, New York, the home of the 
famous Iroquois, bore the brunt of those deadly conflicts. Dur- 
ing the struggle for independence our State gave freely of her 
men and her treasure and her records are replete with valorous 
incidents in the cause of liberty and freedom. 

On August 3, 1777, the Stars and Stripes were raised over 
Port Stanwix and two months later, on October 17, they waved 
in triumph over Burgoyne, when he surrendered his army at 
the decisive Battle of Saratoga. On July 16, 1779, "Mad" 
Anthony Wayne captured Stony Point in one of the most bril- 
liant victories of the war and on November 25, 1783, the British 
evacuated New York and the noble Hudson again flowed un- 
vexed to the sea. 

At Poughkeepsie on July 26, 1788, the Federal Constitution 
was ratified. From 1785 to 1793 New York was the national 
capital and here, on the 30th of April, 1789, on the balcony of 
Federal Hall, George Washington took the oath of office as the 
first President of the United States. In the War of 1812. owing 
to her proximity to Canada, New York bore her full share of 
the burden of the conflict and played a conspicuous part in the 
triumphs of the flag. When the call came in 1861 to preserve 
the Union, New York responded with all her splendid courage 
and determination, sending to the front 448,850 soldiers, a total 
which, by including the 18,197, who paid commutation, was 
swelled to 467,047, over one-sixth of the Union Army. To show 
her patriotism in providing men to uphold the supremacy of 
the Stars and Stripes, she expended in bounties the huge sum 
of $86,629,000. In the Spanish War her sons charged at San 
Juan and fought in the jungles of the far-away Philippines 
and in the war against Germany the Empire State will send her 
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full quota to the trenches of Europe and wherever duty calls, 
whenever bravery and courage Is demanded, whether it be 
charging across the deadly field of " no man's land " or in the 
air or under the sea, there you will find the men from the 
Empire State. 

New York recognizes the importance of inculcating into the 
minds and the hearts of her children a noble veneration for the 
flag of the Nation and has enacted laws to foster their love and 
inspire their patriotism. 

Our education laws provide that — 

It shall be the duty of the school authorities of every public school 
In the several cities and school districts of the State to purchase a 
United States flag, flagstaff and the necessary appliances therefor, and 
to display such flag upon or near the public-school building during 
school hours and at such other times as such school authorities may 
direct. 

It shall be the duty of the commissioner of education to prepare for 
the use of the public schools of the State, a program providing for a 
salute to the flag and such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed 
by him to be expedient under such regulations and instructions as may 
best meet the varied requirements of the different grades in such 
schools. 

It shall also be his duty to make special provision for the observance 
in the public schools of Lincoln's birthday, Washington's birthday, 
Memorial Day and Flag Day, and such other legal holidays of like 
character as may be hereafter designated by law when the legislature 
makes an appropriation therefor. 

In guarding the national flag as well as our own emblem 
from desecration, no State has been more careful than our own 
great Commonwealth. Our laws are explicit and provide severe 
penalties for the improper use of official flags. 

On March 15, 1917, we enacted a law making it a misde- 
meanor for any person to place any sort of an advertisement, 
word, figure, mark, or picture of any nature upon the flag of 
the United States, or to "publicly mutilate, deface, defile, or 
defy, trample upon or cast contempt upon " the national flag 
or any picture or representation of it. 

STATE FLAG AND COAT OF ARMS. 

The following history of the New York State flag has been 
compiled by Hon. James A. Holden, State historian, to whom 
I am indebted for its publication : 

Up to 1896 there had been nothing placed in the statutory civil laws 
go far as I have been able to discover in the time at my disposal 
relating to a State flag, either as to color or design. In fact, in the 
Laws of 1845, chapter 98, " An act for the erection of a flagstaff on the 
capitol," passed April 26 of that year, this flagstaff was to be erected 
" on the eapltol for the purpose of displaying thereon, the American 
flag during the daily sessions of the legislature and on public occa- 
sions and to procure a suitable flag for that purpose " (pp. 81-82). 
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This would show that at that time New York had no State flag recog- 
nized as such. 

However, in the " General regulations for the military forces of the 
State of New York" (Albany, 1858), issued by the adjutant general of 
the State as " General Order No. 30," I find in article 34, page 129, 
" the State flag is made of white bunting, 12 feet fly by 10 feet hoist, 
bearing in the center the arms of the State of New York. The regi- 
mental colors at that time were to be of yellow silk for the artillery 
and of blue silk for the infantry and rifle regiments, all bearing the 
arms of the State of New York. 

At this time the standards of the mounted regiments likewise bore 
the arms of the State of New York, embroidered in silk on a blue 
ground (p. 130). 

It should be borne In mind, that there Is a distinction made in mili- 
tary rules and regulations between the words " flags," " colors," and 
" standards," ao follows : " By ' flag ' is meant the emblem displayed from 
a flagstaff. By ' colors ' are meant the National and State flags carried 
by foot troops. By ' standards ' are meant the National and State 
flags carried by mounted troops." 

In this connection we may note, that one of the original sources from 
which the present coat of arms of the State of New York was derived 
wai the flag borne by the Third New York Regiment, Col. Peter Ganse- 
voort, jr., commanding and was used by that regiment during the Revo- 
lutionary War. This flag is said to have been of " dark blue silk and 
about seven feet square." 

It Is stated by the late H. A. Homes, the then State librarian, that 
" In 1871 the arms were painted on blue silk on regimental flags of 12 
feet by 10, * • • but In 1873 upon the new flag of white bunting." 

It is indicated that some time between the time of the Civil War and 
1878 the State flag, at least so far as it was made a State flag by mili- 
tary usage, had been changed from white to blue and then back again. 
Inasmuch as I find that in the General Regulations for Military Forces 
of the State of New York for 1865, General Orders, No. 23, article 31, 
section 717, It is prescribed that " The State flag Is made of white 
bunting. 12 feet fly by 10 feet hoist, bearing in the center the arms of 
the State of New York." The regimental colors and standards were to 
be of blue silk for Infantry and rifle regiments and for mounted regi- 
ments and of yellow silk for the artillery. 

The same language is used in the General Regulations for the Military 
Forces of the State of New York, for 1876, article 35, section 643, viz, 
" The State flag is made of white bunting, 12 feet fly by 10 feet hoist, 
bearing in the center the arms of the State of New York." State regi- 
mental standards and colors were all of blue, however, at this time. 

The first attempt to establish a legal State flag that I have as yet 
discovered, was made in 1896. At that time by chapter 229 of the laws 
of that year it was prescribed that " The State flag is hereby declared 
to be buff, charged with the arms of the State in the colors as described 
in the blazon of this section." 

The State flag continued to be buff in color until 1901, when, at the 
suggestion and through the work and research of the then State his- 
torian, Hon. Hugh Hastings, legislation was secured and by chapter 
229 of the laws of 1901 the color of the State flag was changed from 
buff to blue, and it has remained blue to the present time. 

In 1883, by chapter 349, laws of that year, a superintendent of 
buildings was authorized. Among the other duties imposed upon him 
was that of seeing that " During the hours when the legislature is in 
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session the State flag having the arms of the State, shall be displayed 
from the eapitol, together with the flag of the United States." 

The formality of displaying the State flag is also carried out when- 
ever the board of regents of the University of the State of New York is 
in session, in the Education Building, the board being u coordinate 
branch of the State government. 

On formal occasions, therefore, the State flag is always to be seen 
displayed from the official buildings here in Albany. 

COAT OF ARMS. 

The coat of arms of our State, dating from March 16, 1778, 
is not surpassed in beauty by the insignia of any other State. 
Two figures support a shield. On the right is the blue-robed 
figure of liberty, her flowing hair decorated with a coronet of 
pearls. A staff surmounted by a Phrygian cap is supported by 
her right hand, while beneath her feet rests a royal crown. On 
the left of the shield is the golden-robed figure of justice, blind- 
folded, holding in her right hand a sword and in the left, the 
scales of justice. On the shield are depicted three mountains, 
with the sun rising behind them. In the foreground is an arm 
of the sea, upon which two vessels are sailing — a ship and a 
sloop. Above the shield is a globe, showing the continent and 
the oceans. Crowning all is an American eagle with outspread 
wings. On a scroll beneath the shield is inscribed the motto 
" Excelsior." 
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Reprint of December 28, 1917 from the Congressional Record 
of Jone 14 and September 24,1917. 
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THE STABS AND STBIPES. 



SPEEQH 

OF 

HOK. FREDERICK G. HICKS* 

of ions island, 

In the House of Representatives, 

Friday, Jime U, 1918. 

Mr. HICKS— 

O brave flag. bright flag, flag to lead the free I 

The glory of thy silver stars. 

Engrailed In blue ahove the oars 

Of red for courage, white for truth, 

Has brought the world a second youth 
And draw a countless human host to follow after thee I 

First of the flags of earth to dare 

A heraldry so high ; 
First of the Sags of earth to bear 

The blazons of the sty; 
Long "may thy constellation grow, 

Foretelling hapur fate J 
Wider thy starry circle grow, 

And every st#r a State ! 

O bright flag, O brave Sag, O flag to lead the free I 

The hand of God thy colors blent, 

And heaven to earth thy glory lent 

To shield the weak, and guide the strong 

To make an end of human wrong, 
And draw a hundred million hearts to follow after thee ! 

— (Henry Tan Dyke.) 

The Stars and Stripes have been carried in triumphant peace 
across a mighty continent, to the song of the plowshare turning, 
the virgin soil and the laughter of the children of the pioneer 
as " westward the course of empire takes its way." To the 
accompaniment of martial music they have been unfurled in vic- 
tory from the snows of Canada to the deserts of Mexico ; they 
have risen in the renascence of a reunited people above the 
smoke of the battle fields of the Civil War; they have been 
planted in the jungles of the far-off Philippines and upon the 
great wall of China. They have waved in the solitude of every 
sea, and everywhere that banner has been the resistless herald 
of the Nation's supreme will, standing between capital and 
labor, between the strong and the weak, between want and; 
wealth, guaranteeing impartial justice to all alike. 

With hearts throbbing; with patriotism and souls inspired by 
devotf8ri ! ¥6"bu'r"6wif"Vagt'6ur' : thb'ug^ts'-"spfi.n the billowed deep- 
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and with love and veneration embrace the shell-torn flag of 
France. What hallowed memories cluster around that noble 
banner as we recall the heroism, the sacrifice, and the loyalty 
of France in the dark days of our struggle for liberty ! 

And what shall .we say of that banner to-day, the unconquered 
and the unconquerable flag of France,? The Stars and ^tripes 
wave above the demolished . homes and desolatefl .fields of the 
Somme and the Aisne, with the tricolor on one side and the 
ensigns of Great Britain and Italy on the other, in mutual de- 
fense of liberty and justice. These flags fly over armies conse- 
crated in a holy cause — the salvation of civilization and the 
protection of humanity. . . . . 

" The flag for which the heroes fought, for which they died, is 
the symbol of all we are, of all we hope to be," and to-day 
700,000 of America's sterling manhood brave the dangers of the 
deep, the perils of the air and stand on the battle lines of north- 
ern France making the supreme sacrifice for the honor and 
glory of that flag. , 'Our forefathers took from the skies the 
eternal stars, emblazoned them upon our banner, forming a new 
constellation emblematic of the aspirations of our people. As 
the stars in the firmament of God are countless, so without num- 
ber are the hosts of our patriots, marching to victory in vindica- 
tion of the lofty principles of our Republic. 

That flag is a pledge for the present and a security for the 
future — the hope of mankind. Upon its triumph depends the 
victorious ending of this war. It will fly over the battle-scarred 
fields of France and Belgium and Italy until the work to which 
we have set our hands shall have been accomplished; until 
broken Belgium shall have been restored ; until bleeding France 
shall have been freed from the invader ; until international 
treaties shall be recognized as sacred compacts; until the free- 
dom of the seas shall be made absolute and the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens respected and protected everywhere. It will fly 
until military autocracy has been annihilated and until arrogant 
Prussia shall be driven suppliant to her knees before the en- 
lightened democracy of triumphant America. 
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A TRIP TO THE TRENCHES. 



Hot in the thick of the fight; 

Not in the press of the odds 
Do the heroes come to their height, 

Or we know the demigods. 

And whether their names go down 

With age-kept victories, 
Or whether they battle and drown 

Unreckoned, is hid from our eyes. 

They are too near to be great, 

But our children shall understand 
When and how our fate 

Was changed, ana by whose hand. 

Our children shall measure their worth, 

We are content to be blind, 
For we know, that we walk on u newborn earth 

With the saviors of mankind. 

— Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I have hesitated somewhat in 
imposing myself upon the time of Congress and have done 
so only because of the possibility that my observations may 
be of some value to you, my colleagues, and at the same time 
carry a message to those who may read these pages, for the 
part which those at home must play in this great conflict is 
only a degree less important than the part which will be 
played by those at the front. Upon every man and woman in 
America there rests the obligation of service. This war can not 
be won by lip loyalty or stinted sacrifice. Success can only be 
achieved by the united effort and unswerving determination 
no less of the thousands in the trenches, than of the millions 
back of the lines. 

This war is calling forth the patriotism, the genius, and the 
supreme power of a mighty people. We are proving to the world 
that democracy, which has opened the flood gates to oppor- 
tunity, can rise to the highest plane of national unity. It is a 
demonstration of democracy in its fullest, truest expression, 
calling upon manhood without distinction and upon wealth with- 
out exception. In this crisis, Mr. Speaker, partisanship has dis- 
appeared and we rejoice that patriotism knows no party dis- 
tinction; loyalty no sectional divisions; and that Americans of 
every race and creed and station stand united in the presence 
of the common danger. We have subordinated all internal dif- 
ferences, all political animosities to the noble cause of our 
Nation's welfare and our Nation's triumph; and in solid 
phalanx stand behind the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

I will not attempt a discussion of economic, social, or political 
questions ; neither will I burden you with statistics or military 
problems. Very briefly and very simply I am going to tell the 
story of my trip along the battle fronts, taken in conjunction 
with several of my colleagues in Congress. First let me tell you 
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a little story of the war. It shows how a Yankee is always up 
to the last notch. This Yankee, who had been over in France 
only a few days, happened to meet some. Canadians. He went 
up to where they were seated at a table and sat down with 
them, at the same time drawing out of his pocket a door knob. 
The Canadians asked him, " Why do you carry that old door 
knob?" and he said, "That is an old pal of mine." "But why 
do you call it your pal?" "Because," said the Yankee, "the 
other day I was up on the firing line and was just entering a 
house ; I put my hand on this door knob and just then a shell 
struck and blew the house away, leaving only this door knob in 
my hand." 

About the middle of October we sailed from New York, the 
purpose of our trip being to learn from first-hand observation 
the needs of our soldiers and to ascertain conditions both at 
the front and back of the lines. Our party was composed of 
Congressmen Pakkee of New Jersey, Taylor of Colorado, John- 
son of Washington, Dale of Vermont, Miller of Washington, 
Stephens of Nebraska, Goodwin of Arkansas, Dill of Washing- 
ton, Timbeklake of Colorado, and myself as Representatives, 
and Messrs. Patton, Hammond, Stout, . and Rich. We left 
about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, with dusk coming on, and the 
last thing any of us saw of our native land as we went down the 
bay was the brilliantly illuminated Statue of Libery, lighted 
from base to torch, emblematical of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged to-day. The moment we passed out of the 
channel at Sandy Hook we realized that we were in war, for 
at night every outside light on the ship was extinguished, not 
even the running lights or red and green side lights were op- 
erated, and every porthole was bolted fast from the outside. 
We were not allowed even to smoke on deck for fear that the 
flare of a match might disclose the location of the ship. Day 
after day we plowed across the deep, with no incident other 
than the daily target practice and deck drills. Several hours of 
each day were devoted to this fire drill, a float being dropped 
overboard, around which the ship maneuvered as the gunners 
worked the guns. Our ship was armed with several rifles, and 
the accuracy and swiftness with which the crew loaded and 
fired them elicited our praise as well as our admiration. We 
had on board a unit of Red Cross nurses and a number of 
officers of various branches of the service, splendid men and 
women anxious to do the part assigned them. 

Two days before we landed, two destroyers met us and con- 
voyed us into the harbor of Liverpool. I can assure you that it 
was a very welcome sight to see those American vessels, pre- 
pared to defend us in case of submarine attack. In Liverpool 
we saw several great ships discharging their human freight of 
American soldiers. It was inspiring to see our boys in their 
khaki uniforms marching through the streets of Liverpool, 
following the flag, 3,000 miles from home. Prom Liverpool we 
went to London, where we were met by Ambassador Page and 
Mr. Ian Malcolm, of the British foreign office. The next day we 
were informally received at the American Embassy by Mr. Page 
and attaches. It is both a duty and a pleasure to pay a well- 
merited tribute to our representative in London and his staff. 
The United States has never sent to Great Britain a more 
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popular or more able ambassador than Mr. Page, and the work 
he is doing and has done reflects the greatest credit upon our 
country and is deserving of the highest praise. 

London to-day is different from the London of peace times. 
We saw in the city and near-by towns buildings partly com- 
pleted and temporarily abandoned, for practically all construc- 
tion work not incident to the war was stopped at the outbreak 
of hostilities. On the face of everyone you meet there is that 
stern, set expression which means undying determination to win 
the war. There are soldiers marching up and down the streets, 
some wounded, others on leave of absence, and still others who 
are on their way to the front. At night almost total darkness 
prevails, just a faint glimmer in the streets, for only one out of 
three lamps is lighted and these have great reflectors to pre- 
vent any glare shining upward. No shop windows are allowed 
to have their shutters open at night, and in the hotels the 
blinds are all tightly closed. It is a severe offense to open 
them when a light is burning. We had an interesting experi- 
ence in an attempted air raid, and, while we were not bombed, 
we had all of the sensations. We were at a conference when 
suddenly we heard the cry " Take to shelter," " Take to shel- 
ter," as the Boy Scouts, who are charged with this duty, ran 
through the streets warning the people. The authorities knew 
of the approach of these raiders, because when the airships fly 
over the channel the moment they are spotted on their ap- 
proaching land, it is telegraphed to London, and the officers 
have an hour's leeway in preparing for defense. When we 
started for our hotel the streets were almost deserted, the only 
sound being the scurrying of feet and the cry of those boys. 
The few people remaining were hurrying in every direction 
to shelter. AH through the streets signs are posted with a 
directing finger to indicate " Safety zones," " Fifty can be ac- 
commodated in this cellar," " Seventy-five can find shelter 
here." Stations in the tube, cellars, underground passages, 
every refuge that will afford protection, is utilized. I can 
assure you we did not waste much time going to our hotel. We 
finally reached our destination with the night air still resound- 
ing with the cry, " Take to shelter." However, there was no 
raid that night, for the aeroplanes had been checked by anti- 
aircraft guns some distance from London, and so we missed 
the experience of having bombs dropped upon us. You will 
naturally ask what is the object of bombarding London when 
the number of casualties is insignificant? Ten or fifteen per- 
sons killed a week would not win the war in a thousand years, 
and the material damage is also very slight. Then, why is it 
done? Because of the psychological effect on the minds of men 
and women — the suspense and ever-present fear that something 
is going to come out of the sky. It is the uncertainty which 
causes the nerve racking. It is this same dread of danger that 
can not be forestalled which is so demoralizing in the hospi- 
tals which the Germans bomb. Remember, out in these hos- 
pitals there is little protection, only canvas or at best wooden 
or galvanized roofs over the heads of the nurses, which afford 
little or no protection. 

In food supplies, England is feeling the effect of the subma- 
rine sinkings, and there is a shortage of some of the staples, 
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especially flour and sugar. The portions placed before one in 
the restaurants, though sufficient, are small, and strict limits 
are placed upon the quantities served. At breakfast, for in- 
stance, two pieces of brown war bread were the allowance, and 
two small lumps of sugar — lumps no larger than raisins — and 
if one ordered oatmeal the little pieces might be exchanged for 
the same amount of brown granulated sugar, and then one 
would have to drink one's coffee without being sweetened. 

I want to speak for a moment of some of the great hospitals 
in London, and especially the orthopedic hospitals, where they 
rebuild the human wreckage of war. It was one of the most de- 
pressing as well as one of the most encouraging sights I saw 
abroad. It was really marvelous to see the way in which sur- 
geons at these institutions salvage the men who are sent there, 
and it means much for the economic future of the nation. 
Some men come in without arms, some without legs, some are 
blind, others are so shattered in their heads or bodies that it 
seems impossible to do anything to remedy their pitiful condi- 
tion. I have seen men with parts of the jaw fractured, others 
with nose and cheeks lacerated by a piece of shell. In re- 
storing face wounds where the bone has been cut away they take 
a piece of a rib of the wounded man to replace the loss, carefully 
fitting the new part into the cavity. Or, if this be impracti- 
cable they take the rib from a brother or sister or some other 
near blood relative. I saw one of these men after he had been 
treated for several months. They showed us a picture of him 
taken the day he was received at the hospital. The change 
was almost unbelievable — his nose, cheek, and one-half of his 
jaw had been blown away. When I saw him several months 
after the initial treatment, while there was still a frightful 
scar, he was able to use his jaw almost as well as you or I. He 
could speak, he could eat, and all without pain. One man who 
had lost a leg at the thigh and the other at the knee was so 
reconstructed by the use of artificial limbs that for several 
moments after I saw him I was not aware he was not using 
his natural legs. Another man had lost an arm at the shoulder 
and had an artificial one, which was so adjusted with contriv- 
ances and pulleys that he could use it with almost the same 
power and dexterity as formerly. He was able to write, ride 
a bicycle, use a typewriter, row a boat, dig with a spade, and 
even shave himself. I saw him lift, at arm's length with the 
artificial limb, a 50-pound sledge hammer, and what was prob- 
ably more startling was to see him take his pouch of tobacco 
from one pocket, which he held in one hand with his pipe, and 
then with the contrivance on the artificial hand take a pinch 
of tobacco and pack it into his pipe. Many soldiers suffer from 
shell shock, due to the terrific bombardment to which they have 
been subjected. They may be physically sound and in perfect 
health except for dislocated nerves. Some are unable to walk ; 
others can not use their arms or hands. For hours volunteer 
nurses sit beside these men, searching with electric vibrators 
for a nerve which yet has life. Perhaps at first the dormant 
nerve will respond by only an almost imperceptible quiver, but by 
constant treatment day after day it will be restored to its nor- 
mal condition. Then another nerve is treated, until finally the 
man can again walk or use his hands. 
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At the military hospital at Sheperds Bush, 1,200 patients are 
cared for, and, in addition to medical treatment, when they are 
strong enough they are taught gainful trades, so that they may 
again become factors in the industrial life of the nation. In 
one of the wards I met a young fellow who had come to the 
hospital so terribly mangled that his case was considered hope- 
less. He had been buried for four hours by a shell explosion 
along the Somme. After months of careful treatment his 
broken body had been rebuilt and he was bright and cheerful. 
I asked him how he felt. " Oh, I am feeling fine. Better days 
ahead." 

Great Britain cares for her blinded sailors and soldiers at 
St. Dunstans Hospital, where 350 of these unfortunates are 
quartered. The hostel is situated on the estate of Mr. Otto 
Kahn, of New York, who contributes the use of his property to 
this splendid work. Sir Arthur Pearson, himself blind, is the 
financial sponsor to the institution. The men are taught useful 
occupations and everything is done to prevent the blinded sol- 
diers from falling into the slough of despond, which usually 
engulfs a man who has suddenly lost the sense of sight. Instead 
of this, his fighting spirit is aroused as he learns of the full and 
wonderful lives of usefulness achieved by others, and he realizes 
that closed eyelids do not mean lack of vision. He is inspired 
with the motto, " What others can make of life, I can also 
make." Gainful trades are taught, which will enable these 
sightless men to take their places in the economic world. Short- 
hand writing, telephone operating, shoe repairing, mat and 
basket making, joinery, gardening, poultry raising, and massage 
are the occupations in which these blind veterans find their 
opportunities to again become factors in the industrial life of the 
nation. Many volunteer workers give their time and patience 
to this noble work. The men are taught to read and write by 
the Braille system, and a short address I made to some of the 
workers was handed me as it had been taken down by the blind 
typist in this code of the sightless. The days are divided into 
class and lecture room exercises; shopwork, and recreation. In 
many of the workrooms the men were singing as their nimble 
fingers plaited the baskets and mats, and everywhere there was 
an absence of that depression and helplessness which is so often 
associated with a life of blindness. 

In the shops, although there are sighted foremen in each 
department, the instruction is mainly given by men who are 
themselves blind. The more intelligent and apt soldiers are 
kept to be pupil teachers, in order to encourage the Dewcomer 
by the fact that he is profiting by the knowledge of a man who 
was himself blinded on the battle field only a short time before. 

Manuel, former King of Portugal, is devoting his life as a 
Tolunteer to this work, and his wife is doing her part by scrub- 
bing floors and performing every kind of work, no matter how 
menial. The amount of ingenuity that has been put into this 
salvaging of human beings is one of the marvels of the war. 
The science of medicine and surgery under the spur of neces- 
sity has made rapid strides in the past three years, and the 
knowledge and experience acquired will be one of the compensa- 
tions for the sacrifices made. When the true history of this 
war is written in the perspective of future years It will tell of 
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tlie movement of ships and of armies, of victories on land and 
sea, of heroism in the air and in the depths. It will speak also 
of that great human side of the conflict — the silent, prayerful 
sorrows of devoted mothers, wives, and daughters. It will tell 
of the men of genius and women of patience who gave every 
ounce of their strength and the full measure of their skill to 
the task of restoring human beings, of rebuilding the bodies and 
the minds of men seemingly hopelessly injured, and implanting 
in their shattered frames hope and confidence to fight life's 
battles anew. 

Last summer I happened to have a neighbor living next to 
me on Long Island by the name of William Soloman, a banker, 
but I had to go to London to find out the philanthropic work he 
is doing and I want to pay my tribute to his generosity. In 
one of our trips I visited a magnificent house in Regent Park 
that had been turned into a hospital, equipped with a staff of 
nurses, doctors, and all the necessary appliances, and I was told 
that it was maintained by Mr. William Soloman, of New York 
City. 

On our first Sunday in England a very gracious compliment 
was paid us. Under the escort of Mr. Ian Malcolm, M. P., we 
were conducted through Windsor Castle, the great halls of this 
ancient fortress-palace being opened as a special favor. We 
were first taken to St. George's Chapel, the meeting place of 
the Knights of the Garter, where we were honored by being 
seated in the stalls occupied by the knights when in attendance. 
At the close of the services the great organ, in deep, dulcet 
tones, peeled out the " Star-Spangled Banner," the first time in 
history that the American national anthem had echoed in this 
stately church. 

The day previous to our departure for the Continent was a 
memorable one, for we had the opportunity of hearing Lloyd- 
George deliver in the House of Commons one of his masterpieces 
of oratory. This great commoner, every fiber of whose being 
responds to the call of democracy — alert, resourceful, courageous, 
and determined — delivered on behalf of the sailors and soldiers 
of Great Britain, one of the finest, most inspiring eulogies that 
I have ever listened to. We lunched that day with many of the 
leaders of Parliament, and to my oft-repeated query, "What 
can America do to help bring this war to a speedy termination? " 
I invariably received the answer, " Build ships, aeroplanes, and 
guns." Transportation is undoubtedly the greatest factor in 
the struggle. On it depends not only the sending of soldiers 
but the shipment of supplies to maintain them. Transportation 
is vital also for the support of our allies. Both airships and 
artillery are almost as assential to the success of our cause 
as ocean tonnage. As Sir Charles Beresford, retired admiral of 
the British Fleet, said, " We want guns, guns, guns ; and then 
more guns." Mr. Lloyd-George was equally as emphatic about 
the need of ships, aircraft, and artillery. He said, " Do not 
overlook the supreme importance of a large number of guns of 
all sizes, especially the 3-inch caliber and larger." 

Let me put the requirements of this war in the form of an 
alliteration: Men, Money, Munitions, Merchant ships, Motor 
planes, and Moral courage to fight to the end. 

Among other things we saw during our stay in England was 
the censorship bureau which exercises control over all com- 
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municatlons not domestic in origin and destination, whether 
sent by cable or messenger, by ship or wireless. Five thousand 
persons are employed in this important service, 2,000 of whom 
are attached to the Liverpool office and 3,000 to London. All 
mail is divided into two great classes, social and commercial. 
Every package and every letter, many thousand pieces a week, are 
examined by the readers. A great staff of language experts is 
employed, capable of translating 150 different languages and 
dialects. The newspapers, books, medals, photographs, and 
merchandise condemned for violation of the censorship or con- 
traband regulations, fill warehouses. Many were the ingenious 
devices employed to send rubber into Germany. It was sent in 
the form of candy, macaroni, and even gilded jewelry. We 
were shown one of the medals struck off to commemorate the 
sinking of the ill-fated Lusitania, as well as badges bearing 
the portrait of the deposed King of Portugal, which had been 
sent to Lisbon in the hope that this would stir up civil strife 
and thus weaken one of the allies. 

One department is devoted to the detection of invisible writ- 
ing — a laboratory equipped with chemicals and test tubes, where 
experts examine every letter suspected of containing hidden in- 
formation. But no secret code is too subtle, no method of trans- 
mission is too cleverly devised to evade the vigilance of the censor 
inspectors, and every bit of information, no matter how trivial, 
is examined and tabulated. The bureau furnishes the navies 
and armies of the allies with intelligence of military and naval 
operations and plans of the enemy and cooperates with the navy 
in maintaining the blockade by sending to the patrolling fleets 
advance information pertaining to ocean-borne cargoes. It pre- 
vents disloyal British citizens and enemy spies from forwarding 
valuable information to Germany and by its close scrutiny of 
transactions has stopped all trading with the enemy. Many 
tons of propaganda sent out from Germany to neutral and allied 
nations have been seized and destroyed. By intercepting all 
correspondence it has paralyzed the enemy's commercial enter- 
prises in foreign lands; it has also foiled his plots and check- 
mated his widespread spy system ; it has made it impossible 
for unpatriotic persons in Great Britain to send securities abroad 
to escape burdensome taxes and the possible conscription of 
their wealth ; and to a large extent, by withholding their mail, 
it has put a stop to the machinations of German agents who 
were endeavoring to raise the cost of supplies by sending to 
dealers in neutral countries spurious and extravagant offers to 
purchase foods and munitions. The British censorship has 
three principal functions — to prevent information of military 
value from reaching Germany ; to collect and coordinate " intel- 
ligence " for the use of the various departments of its own Gov- 
ernment; and to act as a deterrent to all enemy undertakings. 
In addition to supplying information to the British authorities, 
it has also furnished our Government with much valuable in- 
formnlion. In many ways it has been an important factor in 
preventing Germany from obtaining supplies, money, or credit 
from foreign countries and has lessened to a large degree the 
full effect of the insidious propaganda which has been car- 
ried on. 

Another very important department and one somewhat closely 
related to the censor bureau is that of the blockade. We were 
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shown files containing 500,000 cards giving the names, addresses, 
shipments, and so forth, of business firms all over the world. 
This vast amount of data enables the blockade committee to 
study and become familiar with market conditions everywhere 
and to know in advance of shipments intended for Germany. 

From London we proceeded to Folkstone to take the morning 
boat to Boulogne, but a heavy gale was blowing and the sea 
was running so furiously that the authorities closed the port 
We had to await the abatement of the storm, and it was not 
till afternoon that the ship was finally permitted to sail. Then 
followed two hours of misery. Sixteen hundred soldiers and 
100 civilians made up the passenger list, and out of that 1,700 
I think at least 1,699 were seasick. Our passage was protected 
by English gunboats and aeroplanes. Through this lane of de- 
stroyers, men and supplies in ever-increasing numbers are sent 
to France. 

As they are not operating sleepers on any of the railroads, 
we had to sit up all night on our journey to Paris. We were 
received in France with the same courteous attention and the 
same hearty welcome that had been extended to us in England. 
After paying our respects to our ambassador, Mr. Sharpe, we 
made arrangements for our trip to the front. Before leaving 
for the battle line we visited the tomb of Lafayette in its 
obscure corner of the old cemetery. We placed a wreath en- 
twined with red, white, and blue ribbons upon the grave of 
this great patriot and companion of Washington. The tomb of 
Napoleon, about which cluster such memories, such associations 
of the great conqueror, was opened to us. In the courtyard of 
the Invalides, just in front of the chapel where lie the remains 
of Napoleon, a vast collection of war relics has been deposited. 
In the place of honor, decorated with flowers and rosettes, 
stands the aeroplane of Capt. Guynemer, the " Vieux Charles." 
In this machine the gallant Guynemer, the idol of France, 
brought down 16 of the 54 enemy planes credited to his valor 
before fate overtook him. 

That evening we were the guests of Gen. Pershing and his 
staff. The impression made upon us by Gen. Pershing was that 
of an officer of ability, force, and courage, capable of leading 
our troops to victory. His charge to the American soldiers 
voices the spirit of our Nation : 

You are now in France to expel an enemy that has invaded this 
beautiful land. Tour first duty Is to fight against this foe and protect 
our Ally. 

You are here also to lift a shield above the poor and weak. You will 
be kind, therefore, to the aged and to the invalid. You will be courte- 
ous to all women, and never have so much as an evil thought in your 
mind. You will be very tender and gentle with little children. You 
will do well, therefore, to forswear the use of all liquors. 

You will do your duty like brave men. Fear God. Honor your 
country. Defend liberty. 

God have you in His keeping. 

We had the keen pleasure of meeting our colleague, Con- 
gressman LaGuabdia, of New York, now a captain in the 
Signal Corps of the Army. Last summer Congressman La- 
Guabdia, who had in the few months of his membership in 
the House won distinction for his activities in legislative 
work, enlisted in the Aviation Service. His patriotic and un- 
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selfish action, placing his loyalty to country above his personal 
interests, won for him the praise of every Member of Congress. 
He is now stationed at the American training camp just outside 
of Naples, Italy, and I feel confident that he will bring credit to 
his uniform and honor to himself. 

Paris to-day presents almost the same appearance that it did 
before the war. It is true that the streets are full of soldiers, 
and that women and old men have to a very large degree taken 
the places of men in the stores, but the streets at night are as 
brilliantly lighted as formerly, the restaurants and theaters 
are open, the shops offer their usual display of attractions, and 
business goes on in much the same way as it did in pre-war days. 

Mr. John Ball, writing from Paris, gives this picture of tie 
city under war conditions: 

The grand boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bonne Nouvelle. 
are crowded as of old. Morning or afternoon, whether there are fitful 

fleams of sunshine or " chill November's surly blasts " sweep the leaves 
rom the trees, they are a blaze of color and movement. The horizon 
blut uniforms of French officers mingle with British and American 
khaki and Italian gray-green, with here and there a red fez and black 
face ; and the gray days do not exclude touches of color from women's 
toilets. At nighttime the same crowd, but with civilian black pre- 
ponderating, Jostling and good-humored. The cafes and terraces are 
full. At half past 9 shrill whistles and distinctive clapping of hands 
are heard. No need to ask what these sounds portend. They are the 
signals that the closing hour is come. There is no grace. The cafes 
empty as if by magic. 

Underlying it all, there is that ever-present nervous strain, 
and the faces of the men and women show the tension under 
which they are living. They are economizing, too, and hus- 
banding their resources, as Prance, for three and a half years, 
has borne the brunt of the conflict. Think for a moment of 
her burden ; think, too, of the rekindled heroism of her people 
that carried forward her soldiers under the most terrible blows 
of war ever known. One and a half million of her sons dead, 
one and a half million more either prisoners or so injured as to 
be of no further military service; thousands of her women 
and children victims of the savagery of war ; scores of her cities 
and towns shapeless ruins; hundreds of acres of her rich soil 
desolate wastes ; her churches desecrated, her homes destroyed, 
and yet the spirit of France rises supreme to the horrors, the 
losses, and the sacrifices that she has made and will continue to 
make. The heroic nation, bleeding and maimed, yet neither un- 
nerved nor vanquished, still stands steadfast between Prussia 
and her ambition to rule the world. It is the soul of Prance 
that speaks through the tears and gloom, giving a promise, like 
the rainbow in the heavens, that democracy is safe in her 
keeping. 

Over and over again I have been asked, "Are the French not 
weary of the struggle? Will they not give up?" Having seen 
the faces of thousands of her soldiers on the march to the 
trenches, faces that wore that calm, steady, undaunted expres- 
sion of men willing to die that Prance may live, the answer 
invariably must be, " No ; the French will never stop." Prance 
may bleed to death, but so long as her heart beats, her sons will 
march forward to the guns on the battle line and sacrifice their 
lives freely, gladly, for the cause. French courage and morale 
is not weakening ; her determination is not waning. France has 
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sent to the front her youth, and it has been spent on the battle 
fields of the north. Countless graves scattered far and wide 
upon shell-torn hills and valleys and crowding the waste of shat- 
tered villages tell the story of those early struggles. She is 
sending her older manhood now, men of mature years. Later, 
perhaps, it may be old men who will shoulder the rifle. But 
these grim, blue ranks will be filled, for France, indominable 
France, still lives. Her destiny bids defiance to the holocaust of 
destruction thundering along her borders and leads onward to a 
greatness made sublime by the consciousness of duty nobly, 
heroically rendered for France, for democracy, and for hu- 
manity. How the world misjudged her. How it doubted her 
steadfastness. Many there were who thought her tottering from 
decay, with spirit sordid and crushed, but from the crucible in 
which the souls of her men and women have been tried, there 
emerges a glorified, ennobled France, radiant with right, true 
and brave and strong. 

Capt. Andre Tardieu, French High Commissioner to the 
United States, in an address delivered in New York on February 
6 last, said, in speaking of what France had done : 

" We have in the line 15,000 guns of every caliber, and every 
day more than 300,000 shells are turned out by our factories. 
To get those guns, to produce those shells, we created an indus- 
try which did not exist before the war, and which has enabled 
us not only to arm ourselves but also to arm our allies. 

" Without speaking of what we manufacture for you. and that 
is several hundred guns a month, we have during the last three 
years given to our allies in Europe 1,350,000 rifles, 15,000 auto- 
matic rifles, 10,000 machine guns, 800,000,000 cartridges, 2,500 
guns, and 4,750 airplanes. 

"And the day when faithful Italy found herself in peril — a 
peril which is now averted — within a few hours we brought to 
her front the troops which prove the unbreakable brotherhood 
of our alliance. 

" Gentlemen, that is France, such as you must know her, you 
whose children are already fighting on her soil. Such is France, 
who for three years has awaited you, certain that you would 
come." 

Early on the morning of November 3 we left Paris under 
the escort of Col. Parker, United States Army and Lieut. 
Count Le Marois, of the French Army. Our first point of inter- 
est was reached about 20 miles east of Paris, when we came to 
the battle field of the Marne, where France rose to the fullest 
height of her courage, stood fast, and won the greatest victory 
in her history. In that famous retreat of the allied armies 
from the Belgian frontier they had been overpowered but not 
crushed. Under the deadly hammer blows of the German drive 
they had been forced back, but always in perfect order. There 
was neither rout nor panic under that smashing offensive, 
and every inch of abandoned ground was valiantly contested by 
the soldiers of Gen. Joffre and Gen. French. For weeks success 
had crowned the attacking German columns, and their marvelous 
fighting machine, perhaps the best disciplined and trained 
military organization of which the world has any knowledge, 
seemed to be invincible. But the onrolling tide was at the 
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height of its flood ; the German Army had reached the extreme 
limits of its range when it crossed the banks of the Marne. 

Gen. Joffre on the morning of September 6 issued to his troops 
the spirited command : 

At a moment when a battle on which the welfare of the country de- 
pends is going to begin I feel it incumbent upon me to remind you all 
that this is no longer the time to look behind. All our efforts must be 
directed toward attacking and driving back the enemy. An army which 
can no longer advance must at all costs keep the ground it has won 
and allow itself to be killed on the spot rather than give way. In the 
present circumstance no faltering can be tolerated. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 men faced each other on that 
bright Sunday morning, when the great battle opened. I will 
not attempt a description of the fight except in a general way. 
The German advance was in five main divisions, with Gen. Von 
Kluck on the extreme right, nearest to Paris. Next to him was 
Gen. Von Bulow's army. Opposed to them were the allied forces 
under Gen. Joffre. with Gen. Manoury commanding the Sixth 
French Army facing Gen. Von Kluck. During the night the 
famous-" taxicab army " of some 5,000 or 6,000 men joined Gen. 
Manoury's forces. This army had been rushed from Paris by 
Gen. Gallieni, who commandeered motor buses and wagons for 
its transportation to the battle field. Gen. Manoury's army 
engaged so vigorously that Von Kluck, evidently thinking he 
was opposed by a heavy force, deployed to the westward in order 
to meet the attack without endangering his flank. This caused 
Von Bulow to swing over to the support of Von Kluck, leaving 
an opening in the center. Gen. Joffre, quick to see his ad- 
vantage, ordered Gen. Foch, who commanded the French center, 
to take the offensive. His divisions broke through the gap, 
rolled back in panic the German columns, and the advance on 
raris was ended. This battle will go down in history as one of 
the decisive battles of the world. There is little left to-day to 
tell the story of that great victory, for in this stage of the war 
the fighting was more in the old, open formation rather than in 
the trench method, later resorted to, when armies " dug them- 
selves in." The sturdy French peasants in the three years 
which have elapsed since the booming of cannon rolled over 
the countryside have repaired the villages, rebuilt the roads, 
and restored the land to its former state of cultivation. 

The first real battle front we saw was at Soissons, where there 
was a terrific bombardment last summer. It was here at Chemin 
des Dames, " the road of the ladies," a long, low, nearly level 
ridge, that the French, in seven days' fighting, expended $100,000,- 
000 of ammunition. As we approached the line, the highways 
became choked with the moving mass of men, guns, and trucks. 
There was no shouting or singing by these silent, grim, deter- 
mined soldiers. No bands played, no colors waved, no sound 
was heard save the thud of marching feet and the clank of mov- 
ing wagons. The men appeared well fed and clothed, and the 
horses were in superb condition. We found this true along the 
whole battle front, and especially among the British troops. 
There is something inspiring about great masses of men ; some- 
thing that stirs one's blood at the thought of the power of 8 
mighty army. All the way from Paris we had met and over- 
taken large numbers of autotrucks, called ,: lorries," which go 
back and forth carrying ammunition and supplies. We passed 
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thousands of British and French troops on their way to Italy 
to reenforce the Italians after their reverse. Here let me 
digress a moment from my story. 

The French were already in bitter mood over the Russian 
collapse when the Italian debacle occurred, and while there 
was neither despair nor discouragement as to ultimate victory, 
there was resentment caused by the breakdown of one ally and 
disappointment over the reverse of the other. To thoroughly 
appreciate the feeling of the people, one must remember that 
for years France had been the financial sponsor for Russia, and 
that Russian bonds were a favorite investment of the French 
people, nearly every family owning securities of France's great 
northern friend and Ally. The complete breakdown of re- 
sponsible government at Petrograd meant, therefore, not only 
an additional burden from a military standpoint, but it meant 
also the loss of millions of dollars of savings. Then came the 
German drive against Italy, with its sudden, unexpected, and 
overwhelming success. 

The Italian disaster was as much the result of Prussian In- 
trigue and insidious propaganda as of Prussian bullets and 
shells. Italy, after months of courageous fighting by her army 
of soldiers and no less arduous exertions by her army of engi- 
neers, had advanced her battle front far into the territory of her 
foe. It was confidently expected that another smashing offensive 
would bring about the downfall of Vienna. While Italy was 
consolidating her gains and completing preparations for the 
new attack, the forces of German propaganda came to the aid 
of stricken Austria. The Italian Army, exhausted after months 
of intensive fighting among the Alps, where one bloody cam- 
paign had been followed by yet another, petitioned insistently 
for furloughs. Many of the soldiers had been away from their 
homes since the outbreak of the war, and it was stated that 
leaves of absence had been promised them in the fall. When 
these furloughs failed to be granted because of the exigencies of 
the military situation, the men became restive. At the psycho- 
logical moment German agents began their work by appealing to 
the patriotism of the Italians and playing upon their incredulity 
and strong national pride. German spies in large numbers 
began to mingle with the soldiers, harping upon their wrongs, 
enlarging upon their hardships, and emphasizing the injustice of 
their commanding officers. The soldiers were congratulated upon 
their victories, extolled for their valor, and told that as they 
had driven the enemy from their soil they had won their fight 
and that further fighting was needless, but that they were com- 
pelled to continue the conflict because of the selfishness and 
greed of the British. 

' Subsidized newspapers carried on the propaganda back of the 
lines, assuring their readers that Italy had accomplished her 
full purpose in entering the war and recounting the probabili- 
ties of an early and honorable peace which would restore sons 
and brothers to the family circle. This propaganda not only 
held out the assurance that Germany did not seek to conquer 
Italy, but that, on the contrary, Prussia would undertake the 
restoration to Italy of her lost Provinces of Italia Irridenta. As 
the result of these newspaper articles and pamphlets, sent 
broadcast over Italy, letters poured In upon the soldiers from 
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their wives and mothers imploring them to return home. The 
soldiers, already aggrieved and embittered, became dispirited, 
and when the onslaught, led by Gen. Mackensen at the head 
of several hundred thousand veteran Prussian troops, poured 
down upon them, they gave way. 

The suddenness of the attack swept them back in precipitate 
retreat, large numbers of prisoners and vast quantities of mili- 
tary stores and equipment falling into the hands of the enemy. 
But to-day Italy, cognizant of the sinister influences that had 
wrought her disaster, is reunited in the presence of the danger 
of an invasion, which threatens not only the destruction of her 
historic cities, filled with the art treasures of the centuries, 
but her national existence. She is making an heroic stand in her 
mountain passes and along her rivers, against the hordes of 
Huns, that seek to overwhelm her. 

As we approached Soissons we obtained our first view of 
aeroplanes operating in the war zone. Soaring above the rolling 
country, like great eagles, these daring bird men — the cavalry 
of the air — whose fields of battle are the clouds, darted hither 
and yon across the line, scouting for the enemy. For miles 
here and on our way to Rheims we passed along camouflaged 
roads, protected from aircraft observation by great screens of 
woven grasses and artificial hedges. 

Soissons was first bombarded in September, 1914, and on every 
side are desolate evidences of the destruction wrought. Under 
that terrific fire, walls collapsed as though they had been made 
of pasteboard, and women and children were buried beneath the 
ruins or blown to fragments as they sought safety in the streets. 
From Soissons to Rheims the road was all but blocked by the 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, ambulance and supply trains. De- 
spite the heavy traffic and the incessant rains, the roads were 
in splendid condition. The French take good care of their high- 
ways, for they know how essential it is to an army to have open 
communications. Negroes from French Africa, Cambodians, 
Algerians, and the peoples from Indo-China, as well as German 
prisoners, are employed in keeping the roads in repair. Mile 
after mile of dugouts, many of them still in use, lined the roads, 
while wire entanglements and trenches ran in every direction. 
These labyrinths of ditches, stakes, and barbed wire cut and 
sear the land from the Alps to the Channel. We saw piles of 
timber cut and trimmed, ready for the trenches and under- 
ground work, with here and there great depots stacked high 
with shells and ammunition. 

As we neared Rheims I happened to see several dark puffs 
of smoke smudge the leaden sky over the lines. Col. Parker, 
who was with us, said that they were shells from antiaircraft 
guns. While we were looking, one of the shells struck home, 
for the great black envelope of a French balloon silhouetted 
itself against the clouds. Like a handkerchief cast to the 
winds, the torn bag flattened itself out, and in fantastic curves 
slowly sank to the earth, a mass of flames. Late in the after- 
noon, when the lengthening shadows of a gray November 
twilight were casting their somber hues upon the battered and 
broken walls, we entered Rheims — ill-fated, battle-scarred 
Rheims — the center of an ancient civilization and for ages the 
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sought-for prize of military aggression. What memories and 
associations of the past; what pathos and sorrows of the pres- 
ent are awakened by that name! History, religion, art, ro- 
mance, and chivalry — the epitome of human endeavors and 
aspirations — crowd the centuries of her existence. Rheims to- 
day is a melancholy ruin, a city of the dead, abandoned and 
closed to the outside world. Crowded cemeteries, empty houses, 
demolished sanctuaries, crumbled walls, and battered pave- 
ments tell the story of the bombardment of Rheims. 

Surmounting all, a pathetic monument to the wreckage and 
frightfulness of war, stands the shattered cathedral. For 800 
years this masterpiece of architectural splendor has been the 
shrine of countless thousands. But yesterday the pride of 
France, to-day a bleak and broken relic of its former glory. 
Birds flight their passage through the empty windows, once 
studded by the noblest product of the glazier's art; gothic 
arches and chiseled columns, rich with the tracings of a master 
hand, lie as heaps of dirt upon the pavement, mixed with bits 
of glass and fragments of holy figures. A pile of debris now 
defiled the altar where stood Joan of Arc when her king was 
crowned. Ah, the pity and the wantonness of it all ! 

Cardinal Lucon, gray haired and benign, to whose care the 
sacred edifice and its service have long been intrusted, ex- 
tended to us a sad welcome. In the gathering gloom of his 
ruined church this patriotic and devoted prelate, who has 
remained steadfast at his post, came forward to meet us. He 
grasped the hand of each and in a few simple words expressed 
gratification at America's entrance into the war, " For," he 
said, " it will mean the restoration of my devastated country." 
A total of 305 shells have struck the edifice since the beginning 
of the war, 64 of which were fired within the last few months, 
and the ancient church is yet a target for the artillery, each 
shell taking its toll of carved statue and molded arch. 

During its early bombardment the cathedral was used as a 
hospitnl, Red Cross flags flying from its spire. But this did not 
save it from destruction, despite the fact that it was filled with 
wounded German soldiers. A scaffolding which had been 
erected for repair work was fired by an exploding shell and the 
flames spread to the woodwork above the main entrance. Soon 
the interior became a raging furnace, which threatened to incin- 
erate the helpless men within. The old cardinal and a young 
priest began the work of rescue. By this time a great crowd 
had gathered outside. Suddenly one of those strange and un- 
accountable phases of mob fury seized the throng made frantic 
by suffering, the killing of relatives and friends, and infuriated 
at the sight of their beloved church in flames. The mob rushed 
to the entrance, demanding that the German soldiers lying on 
their cots be compelled to die in the hell created by their com- 
rades in arms. It is related how the aged cardinal stepped for- 
ward and confronted the angry crowd. Placing himself be- 
tween the mob and its intended victims, with hands outstretched 
in appeal, he said to them, " Very well, my children ; but you 
must kill me first." Silence and shame fell upon the frenzied 
crowd. Then madness gave place to reason, revenge to sympa- 
thy, and with a mighty impulse, as their hearts were moved to 
pity by the benevolence of the cardinal's act, they sprang for- 
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ward, vieing with one another in their efforts to rescue their 
hated enemies in distress. As we lingered in the presence of 
these doleful scenes the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the deserted streets was the deep detonation of distant guns, 
booming on the battle front. That and the echo of one's foot- 
fall on the stones and the throbbing of one's own heartbeats as 
the terrible sacrifices and the suffering of it, all struck home ! 

Passing through the country around Soissons and Rheims we 
noted the seeming indifference of the inhabitants to all personal 
danger. Old men and women were working their farms close 
up to the firing line, women at the plow and old men bent double 
by age and toil spending their ebbing strength at the tasks 
forced upon them by the necessities of war. Occasionally a 
shell would burst overhead, but they kept right on at their work, 
oblivious to all danger, so accustomed have they become to the 
artillery. On our way to Verdun we passed acre after acre of 
vineyards, which have made this part of France famous for its 
wines. For miles before reaching the historic fortress of Ver- 
dun we saw grim evidences of the titanic struggle. Houses de- 
stroyed — they are always the object of attack — bridges wrecked, 
trees felled, and everywhere soldiers, supply trains, and motor 
kitchens. The very air was laden with depression — a silence of 
dejection reigned over all, as if the spirits of those in the ranks 
were stilled by the memory of those who had made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

One of the peculiar sensations of the battle front is the feeling 
of loneliness. Back of the lines one sees soldiers by the thou- 
sands, but close to the firing line one sees or hears none. Except 
for the roaring of the guns and the whining of the shells, one 
might imagine one's self in a desert land. When standing on 
the hills at Verdun, knowing that there were thousands of 
soldiers near by, we saw not one of that vast army. The meu 
were concealed in dugouts, trenches, and underground galleries. 
Without the blare of trumpets or the waving of banners, they 
silently awaited the command to " Carry on ! " This war is 
devoid of all the glamor, glitter, and romance — yes, of all the 
chivalry, too — which in the past has been associated with great 
military movements. No flags float above the clouds of smoke 
and mist, inspiring men's hearts with love of country ; no 
martial music stirs their drooping spirits ; no strains of national 
anthems thrill their souls and steel their courage for the coming 
charge. Everywhere it was the same. Once only in that long 
journey along the line did I hear music, and then it was a single 
fife and drum corps marching with its company to a reserve 
camp, miles behind the trenches. 

We reached Verdun at noon and dined with the commanding 
general in a vaulted mess hall, deep in the recesses of this 
ancient fortress. Miles upon miles of galleries have been con- 
structed in the fort, 40 and even 60 feet below the surface. As 
we ate our war lunch the plates and glasses on the table trembled 
when the French guns answered the German artillery, for the 
bombardment still goes on. Verdun stands at the apex of a 
great triangle, where the hills that rise from the River Meuse 
crowd down to a narrow pass. Verdun, the rock of destiny, 
against whose slopes were hurled the mightiest assaults in the 
history of man ! Verdun, whose hills burst asunder beneath the 
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shock of the heaviest cannonading that the world has known! 
It was here that civilization paused before that impact, then 
tottered and fell as the Prussian hosts swept onward ; then rose 
again as the dauntless soldiers of France responded to that 
watchword of liberty, "They shall not pass," and rolled back 
again, and yet again, the onslaught of the Huns ! For ages that 
name will be the brightest page in the history of France, and you, 
as long as you live, will know of the glories of Verdun. 

This historic spot has a place in history as far back as the time 
of the Roman invasion, and from ancient days has been the 
guardian of the eastern frontier. In the reign of Louis XIV, 
Vauban erected a fortification which at that time was the 
greatest in the world, and succeeding generations have added to 
its defenses. The solid rock has been blasted into a vast laby- 
rinth of passages, tunnels, and chambers. A great wall and 
moat still surround the citadel — useless to-day, but silent re- 
minders of the evolution of the science of warfare. 

With the development of modern siege guns the defenses of 
Verdun were strengthened by the construction of a series of 
fortresses on the surrounding hills. There are 11 of these 
great forts, including Vaux, Douaumont, Froidetterre, Hardau- 
mont, Thiaumont, and Souville, and it was for the possession 
of these strongholds that the soldiers of France and Germany 
fought and died. The great battle of 1916 opened on the morn- 
ing of February 21 with a terrific cannonade from the German 
artillery. The imperial general staff had allotted four days 
for the reduction of the fortifications and the capture of the 
city, to be followed by a triumphant march to Paris. " Nach 
Verdun " was the battle cry of the German hosts as their hel- 
meted ranks swept forward behind their barrage of fire. A most 
graphic description of these four days of fighting has been writ- 
ten by Mr. F. B. Austin, from whose article in the Saturday 
Evening Post I quote the following: 

" There was one simultaneous vast roar, which leaped from 
an arc stretching from far in the northwest and passing round 
behind them to the south. It did not cease. Minute after 
minute it continued, unabated, prolonged. In the first sudden 
shock it appeared one colossal bellow of sound, evenly main- 
tained. But as the ear became accustomed to it, instinctively 
analyzed it, it was possible to distinguish spasms of even 
fiercer sound than the general welter — the ponderous concus- 
sion of specially heavy ordnance, the frenzied hammering of 
the quick-firing field guns. The sense of hearing was over- 
wrought, but the view changed not. The mist still hung over 
the landscape, was a curtain before the straining eye. Only 
down below them on the right a howitzer battery, adventurously 
pushed forward, rent the fog with stabs of orange-red flame. 

" It seemed, in the overpowering blast of the German guns, 
that the French artillery was making no general reply. From 
time to time a shell came whining over toward them, finished 
in an ugly rush and a crash somewhere upon the knoll. They 
scarcely noticed these occasional jinns of death, so ineffec- 
tive were they by contrast with the whirlwind of destruction 
that swept the other way. The habitual ear could now pick out 
the rumbling tramcarlike progress of the heavy shells overhead, 
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the fierce rushing drone of the missiles from lighter guns, 
mingling interwoven with the uninterrupted sheet of sound. 

" What was happening over there among the dark wooded hills? 
Nothing could be seen, but the experienced imagination sketched, 
conscious that it fell below the reality, fearful havoc distant In 
the fog. Trees suddenly blasted, toppling ; parapets leaping 
into the air — horrors in the spout of earth that had been a shel- 
tered dugout; trenches whose walls fell in; men who cowered, 
fear-paralyzed, in a shambles ; overhead a ceaseless cracking 
that rained down death ; shock upon shock, chaos — such flitted 
through the minds of those who strained their eyes at the fog. 

" The bombardment continued, became monotonous. The fog 
thinned somewhat, but permitted no clear vision. The batteries 
were firing by the map, according to a prearranged program. 
Grouped behind each were the busy gunners, in rapid movement 
of arms and torso, crouching, laboring with swift concentrated 
intensity as they passed the long gleaming projectile from hand 
to hand, thrust it into the breech, closed, and fired. Behind them 
was a heap of brass cartridge cases, the flat compartmented 
baskets that had held three rounds. The watching officers, 
helmeted, in long closely-buttoned coats, stood behind their sec- 
tions. The battery hurled out its stream of death in absolute 
immunity. No enemy shell came to seek it. The fog veiled its 
target. 

" Beyond that battery was another, in the open like the first, 
almost wheel to wheel with it. And beyond that another, and 
yet others, an endless chain of them, all scorning concealment, 
all firing as fast as sweating, straining men could load and pull 
the lever. Prom behind came the prolonged, heavy, linked 
detonations of yet other batteries of more weighty metal. Over- 
head the rumble and rush of hurrying shells was as the sound 
of heavy traffic. And ever the indefatigable batteries hammered 
and crashed, spewing forth death in volumes that the men they 
served might live. From behind every hedge, every hillock, in 
long lines across the open — so many that they could afford to 
neglect the enemy's reply — their tongues of flame shot out, flick- 
ered, indefinitely repeated into the distance. Their infinitely 
repeated detonations smote splittingly upon the ear, were gath- 
ered into one overpowering roar. 

" During the black night, while the gun teams of the German 
batteries strained and stumbled forward over shell-torn ground 
to new positions, the French left flank had fallen back from 
Brabant. The German guns hurled an avalanche of projectiles 
blindly upon the new lines of defense, more or less at hazard, 
since no longer did they have them accurately marked upon the 
map. Once more the gray masses swept forward ; once more 
the hail of shells beat them down. The end of that day saw the 
center pushed in with wild confusion ; but the French resist- 
ance, still alive, determined to perish rather than break. Once 
more the objective had not been attained. Douaumont was not 
even menaced. 

" The fourth day dawned — the appointed day for final victory — 
and still the struggle continued fiercer than ever. Slowly, 
slowly the German infantry pressed forward, leaving behind 
them a sea of helpless bodies — a gray carpet as perceived from a 
distance. The artillery fire swelled and mounted In paroxysms 
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of incredible violence, the German guns hammering in savage 
persistence ; the French batteries, lurking for their target, over- 
whelming it in a deluge. 

" On and on pressed the gray infantry, thrust dangerously, 
as night fell, straight at the heart, toward Fort Douaumont. 
A fierce conflict — body to body, rifles that flashed in the face 
of the victim, bayonets perforce shortened for the thrust, grip- 
ping fingers clutching at the throat as men wrestled and 
swayed, roared in an indescribable tumult upon the Ornes- 
Louvemont Road. The defenders had made a supreme rally. 
The Germans fought like men who grasp at victory, maddened 
that it is withheld. The French fought like heroes, desperately 
outnumbered, who knew their duty was to die. When night fell 
the defense was still intact, but the French had withdrawn to 
their last line, covering Douaumont. 

" On the morning of the 25th the German guns roared over 
white fields of snow, through veils of the softly falling flakes 
that fluttered inexhaustibly from the leaden sky. Their thunder 
swelled louder and even louder, as the batteries, which had 
changed position consequently upon the French withdrawal dur- 
ing the night, got to work, searching for their target, more or 
less accurately finding it, despite the difficulty of observation. 
Not a minute was to be lost. The anxious German staff knew 
that the reenforcements of their foes must be hurrying, hurrying. 
Some perhaps had already arrived. If night fell without defi- 
nite victory, the morrow would surely see fresh masses against 
them, reinvigorating the defense. Victory to-day, complete vic- 
tory, Douaumont captured, the pursuit pressed into the streets 
of Verdun, meant victory indeed. 

" Mighty, therefore, was the effort. By noon every German 
battery was firing at its maximum. Under the leaden sky, 
over the white ground, in the still cold of a bitter frost, their 
thunder swelled and crashed, roaring- in a never-ending frenzy. 
Eighteen German divisions were massed to break down all op- 
position. Already they had attacked ; again and again. Again 
and again the rapid detonations of the French guns had leaped 
into the din, smiting desperately, frantically, to stay them. Over 
there, in the mist hung gullies of the plateau, on its bare open 
spaces between the woods the snow had ceased to be white, save 
where it fell freshly upon the huddled bodies of the fallen. 

" In the afternoon the weather cleared somewhat. More dis- 
tant views were possible. On the higher of the Twins of Ornes, 
the knolls just southwest of the Foret de Spincourt, stood the 
figure who, more than any other individual, would have to dare 
the answer for all the agony rolled out there before him ; for all 
the agony that no eye could measure, spread over continents, 
crying to strange stars. Spiked helmet on his head, a long 
gray cavalry cloak wrapped about him, his field glasses held 
to his eyes by the right hand only, he gazed upon the now dis- 
tant conflict. At his side stood a younger figure, his face 
masked also by the binocular. 

" The great masses of woodland rose dark from the snow of 
the plain, a long stretch of undulating, climbing treetops. Be- 
yond them the bare bulk of the plateau humped itself yet higher, 
dirty gray against the sky. It rose to a culminating knoll — 
Douaumont ! All that bare plateau was whelmed in a drifting 
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reek ; but the highest point was like a volcano in eruption. 
Great founts of smoke shot up from it incessantly, spread in 
the air in heavy plumes that overhung. Everywhere the in- 
fantry stood thick, waiting. The cannonade mounted to a 
frightful intensity, appalling even the ears now habituated to 
it, bewildering the senses, troubling the sight. French shells 
came whining, screaming, rushing, to burst with loud crashes 
in the woodland arising on the right hand, on the road, and in 
the fields through which the infantry passed. Domes of dark 
smoke leaped upward from the earth, preceding the stunning, 
metallic detonation. White shrapnel puffs clustered thickly 
above the trees. 

"Across the open space, from a whelm of smoke and noise in 
the distance, groups of gray men were running swiftly toward 
them, shouting inarticulately. Along the edge of the woods 
was a line of pickets. Their weapons rose to the shoulder. 
Sternly, every fugitive but those wounded was driven again 
into the fight. Those who hesitated, screaming under the 
menace of the rifle, dropped, shot. That night, in the great 
map-hung apartment, the war lords received the news that their 
further advance was barred. Next morning a furious counter- 
attack surrounded a handful of defenders in the fort for which 
they had paid so much. The French reinforcements had ar- 
rived." 

They did not pass, and the days became weeks, weeks 
months, with the tide of battle ebbing and flowing, attack being 
met by attack, charge by countercharge, with the artillery con- 
tinually blasting away the hills. In September the last assault 
of the Prussian veterans was halted on the northern slope 
of Fort Souville. Then the French took the offensive, and by 
the 18th of December they had regained more than they had 
lost, and the Germans, after weeks of almost constant fighting, 
were driven back to positions further away from Verdun than 
when they started 10 months before. 

The city of Verdun is an utter ruin, crumbled and crushed and 
desolate. It has long since been abandoned by its inhabitants, and 
is closed to all civilians. The work of destruction varied with each 
house. Here the blast had swept squarely through the building, 
carrying into ruin behind in the yard the contents of the house. 
Perhaps the telephone still hung to the walls in just the same 
position it had hung when the owner of the house had received 
the message of danger and in precipitate haste had departed 
into the outer darkness. But the house next door had lost only 
its front wall, and you looked into the vacant rooms, still set 
with chairs and beds and all the domestic economy of the house, 
as if you were gazing upon some stage effect in a theater with 
the scene all prepared for a performance, and with you sitting 
before the footlights looking into the interior. Then a great gap 
in the row of houses, a gap filled with piles of bricks, where 
shells had wrought their havoc. Houses completely demol- 
ished — front walls, side walls, everything gone, the stones and 
bricks ground into dust, the ironwork twisted into shapeless 
masses, the timbers splintered and charred. House after house 
roofless, others with great holes in their tottering walls, and 
others still that had succumbed to the ravages of the storms 
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and had toppled over into the streets, the wreckage blocking the 
passage. 

The great battle of two years ago took place on the hills which 
encompass the city. We went out to Fort Souville, 5 miles 
from the citadel. The hill on which it stands has been blasted 
almost to its base. Everywhere are trenches, wire entangle- 
ments, camp equipment, broken gun carriages, shells, guns, 
hand grenades, and pieces of shell. Here is the most stupendous, 
the most terrible example of the waste and destruction of war 
imaginable. I have seen the ruins of Port Arthur, in Manchuria, 
and have been to the top of 303 Meter Hill, where the Russians 
and Japanese fought for supremacy, but what I saw at Verdun 
was ten times more awful than the ruins of Port Arthur. The 
whole hill' has literally been blown to pieces and is a desolation 
of shell holes and craters, filled with cartridges, unexploded 
bombs, and pieces of rifles. The ghastly wastage is appalling. 
When the Germans made that terrible attack they swept on 
over these hills and came up the crests, line after line, like waves 
of the sea. Where once a forest had stood, now nothing but 
blackened stumps remain. Fifty yards from where we were on 
the summit was a shattered tree trunk, torn and blasted, which 
marks the high-water mark of the German advance. One re- 
markable occurrence of that onrush was related to us. The 
infantry attack had been preceded by a heavy artillery fire, 
which buried in the ground a French machine gun and its 
crew, over which swept the first line of Germans. These French- 
men dug themselves out of the dfebris, set up their machine gun, 
and began firing at the Germans from the rear. Caught be- 
tween two lines of fire, the advancing Germans, not knowing 
the strength of the attack, became panic stricken and fell back- 
ward. The few who managed to escape were glad to seek refuge 
behind their own lines. All of the men at this machine gun 
were killed, but they saved the day for France. Eight hundred 
thousand men laid down their lives at Verdun — 500,000 Germans 
and 300,000 Frenchmen. We saw cemeteries containing 35,000 
graves. I asked where the rest were buried, and the com- 
mandant replied, " Here they lie beneath your very feet, ground 
back into the elements." Five men were killed for every 9 
square feet of earth on this blood-soaked hill ! The battle field 
extended over about 3J square miles ; every hill and every valley 
tells its story of tragedy and death. A beautiful tribute was 
paid the memory of his sleeping comrades by the general, 
who in reverence saluted the graves as he passed. At the present 
time the firing line is several miles distant, but the French artil- 
lery all around us were firing at the German trenches and the 
German guns would respond. Every few minutes we heard the 
sharp report of a Boche gun as a shell was hurled toward us. 
There was a constant roar of artillery, our conversation at 
times being interrupted by the din. No greater glory will 
over come to France than the victory of Verdun ; no greater 
honor will ever come to a Frenchman than for him to be able 
to say " I, too, fought at Verdua." To-day, with all its devas- 
tation and ruin, with all the sacrifices of life, with all the 
sorrow it represents, Verdun stands forth as the greatest monu- 
ment to courage, bravery, and determination of which the world 
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knows. Let us hope, too, that it is the sepulcher for the hopes 
and ambitions of Prussian military autocracy. 

From Verdun we went to the headquarters of the American 
Army , traveling all night in our machines, the darkness un- 
broken by any lights for fear of aeroplanes. Mile after mile we 
sped along, passing train upon train of army supplies, artillery, 
and regiments of soldiers. But instead of men and trucks and 
guns, the impression made upon one was of some vast machine 
of belts and moving benches that swiftly, steadily, and silently 
carried forward all this vast material, of things human and 
inanimate, to those hills beyond. We had dinner at Bar le Due, 
an old French town, famous for jams and jellies. This once pros- 
perous city of 30,000 is now only half populated, for the incessant 
bombardment of the town by German aircraft has driven away 
thousands of citizens. A large number of people were killed 
the day before we arrived. At the American Army headquarters 
we met the general staff who are planning the campaigns for 
our boys. They told us of their plans and how they were car- 
ing for the men and arranging the details of future battles. 
From there we went to Gen. Sibert's headquarters, passing en 
route Domremy, the birthplace of Joan of Arc. The little house 
in which she was born still stands, and in the room where she 
first saw the light of day is a cupbord she used and a few 
personal relics. Gen. Sibert took us to the training school 
where our soldiers are being taught trench warfare. They are 
building great cantonments here and everything is being done 
for the comfort and welfare of our men. I talked to many of 
them and they were all full of courage and snap, only chafing 
at the delay in getting to the front. I asked them how they were 
being fed and clothed, and they said " all right." " How are 
your quarters? " " Fair, but we realize the difficulty of getting 
supplies." " Have you any complaint?" Then they gathered 
around me, not a few but scores, and with one accord they said 
" Yes ; the delay ; for God's sake, give us a chance to fight ! " 
Fear not, oh, my friends, of the result. Fear not for the honor of 
the flag, when these brave boys from America, meet man to man, 
the men on the other side. The " invisible " army of the United 
States, as the Kaiser has sneeringly called it, will rise to the. full 
power of its splendid manhood and strike down the oppressor of 
humanity, for it has sounded the bugle which never knows 
retreat. On November 3, a few days before we arrived, three 
American soldiers had been killed, a number wounded and several 
made prisoners. They were the first on America's roll of honor. 
Let me quote the eloquent words of a French officer at the burial 
of these heroes, words that burn with a living light : 

Men ! These graves, the first to be dug in our soil of France at but 
a short distance from the enemy, are as a mark of the mighty hand of 
our allies, firmly clinging to the common task, confirming the will of 
the people and the Army of the United States to fight with us to a 
finish, ready to sacrifice so long as it will be necessary, until final vic- 
tory, for the noblest of causes — that of the liberty of nations, of the 
weak as well as the mighty. Therefore the death of this humble corpo- 
ral and these two private soldiers appears to us in extraordinary 
grandeur. 

We ask, therefore, that the mortal remains of these young men be 
left here ; be left forever to France. We will, in the fullness of peace, 
Inscribe indelibly upon their tombs : " Here lie the first soldiers of the 
Republic of the United States to fall upon the soil of France in the 
cause of justice and liberty." And the passer-by will stop and uncover 
his head. Travelers through France and from France, from every Allied 
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nation, from the United States, those who, in reverence of heart, shall 
come to visit these battle fields of France, will deliberately go out of 
their way to visit these graves, and bring to them tribute of respect 
and gratitude. 

Corpl. Gresham, Pvt. Enright, Tvt. Hay, in the name of France, I 
thank you. God receive your souls. Adieu. 

As reports at this hour come from the war-swept valley of 
the Somme — how welcome the news, how inspiring the tidings 
from those shell-torn fields of Picardy — telling us that the 
khaki-clad boys from America in ever-increasing numbers are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the blue-clad boys of France. 
They are redeeming the pledge and the promise of 150 years 
ago, when the soldiers of America and France together tri- 
umphed in the cause of human freedom. Those laurel wreaths 
of victory, scented by hallowed memories of sympathy, friend- 
ship and sacrifice, will again entwine the banners of the great 
Republics as their sons march onward to triumph and to glory. 
In my car I carried a large American flag, and, as we went past 
squads of American soldiers, salute after salute was given to 
the Stars and Stripes. In referring to our boys let me quote 
from Gen. Odium, of the Eleventh Infantry, Fourth Canadian 
Division, C. E. F. : 

We have recently had quite a number of American officers attached 
to us. They are splendid fellows. The Canadians have taken to them 
at once. We have a great deal of faith in them, and we wish we were 
working together. The Americans are making a splendid impression 
over here. 

That night we slept at Chalons and in the morning proceeded 
to Amiens, in northern France, where we were met by British 
officials, who escorted us to a chateau used for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. On the way to Amiens, for several miles 
we drove along the Valley of the Marne. After crossing the 
Marne, we passed numbers of villages partly destroyed by shell 
and bomb fire. Crossing the Aisne River, we came upon a part 
of the battle field of the Aisne, where we saw wire entangle- 
ments and old trenches and piles of worn-out army parapher- 
nalia. For miles these plains are marked by the devastation of 
war. Innumerable dugouts line the road on either side, just as 
they were when they were abandoned. Two miles north of the 
river we passed a village blown to atoms, with not a house 
standing ; nothing but foundations, with broken walls a few feet 
high. I saw not a living thing in that city of once happy 
homes. Yes ; I did see one living thing. It was a raven on the 
stump of a tree, the only inhabitant of this city that had not 
been destroyed by German artillery. 

We lunched at Noyon, the birthplace of Calvin and the scene 
of the coronation of Charlemagne in 768 as King of the Franks. 
Owing to the rapidity of the German evacuation, this city had 
been but little damaged, but its destruction was evidently only 
postponed, for as I utter these words reports tell of the burning 
of the great cathedral and the ruin of the town. For ten days 
now the region between Noyon and Arras has been swept and 
torn by the world's greatest battle. There has been no such 
battle before. Along that sixty-mile front more men are fighting, 
more cannon are belching, more aeroplanes are maneuvering, 
more poisonous gases are killing, more machine guns are spurt- 
ing, more deadly weapons are maiming, and more carnage is 
seen and experienced than ever before upon the earth. The 
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desolated wastes, the broken trenches, the gaping shell holes are 
strewn with the dead and dying as thick as leaves after an 
autumnal frost. The losses are appalling and stupefying. The 
advancing lines by the hundreds are mowed down before the 
withering fire of the machine guns, but the gaps are filled and 
other lines take the place of those fallen, to be in their turn 
sacrificed to the ambition of the Kaiser. 

That line of fire is creeping seaward like a demon of destruc- 
tion, in a desperate effort to divide the allies and crush their 
lines of communication. It is a path of ruin and despair, of 
plunder and carnage, of rape and outrage, devouring, devasting, 
annihilating. The laws of humanity and of nations alike are 
ignored and trampled upon. Midst the roaring of cannon, the 
whining of shells, the cracking of rifles, rise the cries of the 
mangled, the terrified shrieks of children torn from their 
mother's side, the agonized moans of girls and women, victims 
of brutal lust. The floodgates of hell have been burst asunder ! 
What is the answer? How can the tornado be stopped; how 
can civilization be rescued and humanity saved? There is but 
one answer — only one. Send forward 1,000,000 American sol- 
diers, 3,000,000, yea, 5,000,000, if need be, and in the name of all 
that is sacred and holy we will do it! That thin line of de- 
fense has been bent, it may bend more, but it will never break. 
It is defended by men who do not give up, who may die but 
never yield. 

In a cable dispatch just published by the Washington Post, 
the famous Franco-British charge which wrested Moreuil from 
the hands of the enemy is graphically described by a wounded 
French noncommissioned officer : 

We had been in line since the night before, meeting almost uninter- 
rupted attacks. Twice during the night we had to yield ground against 
overwhelming forces, but each time our counter attacks had restored 
the situation. 

At dawn the Germans attacked with evergrowing violence, throwing 
two fresh divisions into battle. In spite of the prodigious tenacity of 
our British comrades and ourselves we had to yield one street after 
another, until we finally fell back 300 yards west of the little town. 

At 9.45 the boches were just about to launch a fresh onslaught, but 
we got in first with a tremendous bayonet charge, in which Tommies and 
Poilus fought shoulder to shoulder. The shock took place on the edge 
of the town and was desperate hand-to-hand fighting, in which we soon 
gained the upper hand, though we were one against three. 
. The Canadians fought like lions. I saw two of them at grips with 
10 boches. After putting half of their antagonists hors de combat with 
knives and bayonets, they disposed of the remainder by grabbing a bag 
of grenades carried by one of the boches and hurling one of the gren- 
ades Into the midst of the group. 

Two seconds later the ground was clear, and in no time we were in 
the middle of the town, but the enemy clung desperately to the eastern 
portion. By a clever turning movement from the south we soon had 
them at our mercy. 

The cool determination of our allies was remarkable. They brilliantly 
avenged their comrades who fell in the first day's fighting. One huge 
Canadian, driving his bayonet into a boche, was heard to say. con- 
tentedly, " Six," and he went on to find the seventh. At 11 o'clock not 
a living boche was in Moreuil, but the streets were covered with corpses. 

On leaving Noyon we entered the battle field of the Somrne, 
where, in the late summer of 1916, it is said the English suffered 
320,000 casualties and the Germans 500,000. We passed mile 
after mile of complete devastation, where hardly a house re- 
mains. A cold drizzling rain was falling, which added to the 
depressing effect of the frightfulness that stretched away in 
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every direction. Just as night fell we reached a spot where 
once stood the city of Chaulnes, with a population of 10,000, 
now a mass of bricks, without even the semblance of a house 
standing. We stood on piles of debris at what was once the 
center of the city; the sight in that dead silence and in the 
gathering darkness was of the ravages of the demon of destruc- 
tion, in his full power of annihilation. Not a sound save the 
sighing of the winds and the falling of the rain, where but a 
few months ago the laughter of children rang out; not a light 
piercing the night, where only a little while ago the lamp on 
the table, in even the humblest home, welcomed those children to 
the family fireside. Words fail to describe the anguish and the 
sorrow of it all. In one corner of a wall we saw three mounds 
marked by the tricolors of the Republic. They are the sentinels 
of the tomb watching over the city of the dead, where the soli- 
tude is broken only by the wind, moaning as it were, a requiem 
over the graveyard of homes and happiness ; every gust whis- 
pering of suffering, sadness and sacrifice. 

Before reaching the chateau we visited at Etaples, a Red Cross 
hospital under the direction and care of Americans. It was here 
that a few months ago a young Boston surgeon, Dr. McLeod, 
was wounded when the Germans bombed the hospital ; both 
legs had been cut off, and, owing to his condition, it was neces- 
sary to operate upon him four times. I talked to him as he lay 
in his bed. He was cheerful and bright; in fact, this cheerful- 
ness prevails in all of the hospitals I visited. To my oft-re- 
peated queries of "How do you feel?" these brave boys would 
answer, " I am all right ; don't bother about me ; we are going 
to win." And in speaking of these wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals, let me read to you extracts from letters penned by 
a Canadian volunteer, written to his loved ones at home from 
his cot, where he lay with both legs paralyzed after the drive on 
Calais : 

Capt. Morris, of the Queen's Own, of Toronto, led an attack on the 
Germans with two companies. He got an alignment of an X nature, 
got within 200 yards when his arm was shot. " Come on, boys," he said, 
and waved his arm, only to get a mortal wound. 

He told of a joke, how one of the boys in writing to his grand- 
mother related that they " drove out the Germans " from a cer- 
tain town. " Drove them out." said the old lady. " If I had 
been there I would have made them walk." 

Again he^wrote: 

It is noticeable that officers never ask men to go on a hazardous duty 
that they wouldn't do themselves. It was never too rainy a night for 
our captain to go out on the listening patrol. 

Everything in England is self-sacriflce, cheerfully rendered, from news- 
boy to banker and railroad president. The farmers gather their eggs 
and produce to take them to place on the altars of their churches, to be 
forwarded to the hospitals and wounded. The children give their pennies 
to the tobacco funds, Belgian, or patriotic funds. It's a fine old world, 
and I sincerely hope St. Peter Is blind, tired, and forgetful in opening 
the gates for any of our army. 

Col. , of Toronto, called to his men, " Center close." Only 196 

responded out of 887. The poor old colonel wept, the boys said, as he 
remarked, " Boys, there will be many sad homes in Canada to-night." 
He had fought with rifle and bayonet, too. 

I never heard of the Scotch running away, or a Canadian. They stand 
as steady as wildcats. God, how they die ! They must think and know 
they live again. 

There is a Scotch corporal here who is much of a fatalist — always 
saying that when your time comes it comes. He was going over the 
top one night, and we twitted him about covertly putting an extra pistol 
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In his pocket. He said, " Weel, Ah might meet wi' er German whose 
last day haed come." 

By the way, hare you heard the latest gossip about Kaiser Bill? The 
boys say they are going to bust the mainspring of the " Watch on the 
Rhine." We hear he has bought up all next year's crop of Georgia 
watermelons so he can feed his men on the Rhine. 

The reckless courage and desperate', absolutely fearless fight- 
ing of the Scotch have earned for these men from the land of 
the heather the sobriquet of " Ladies from Hades." A story is 
told of two old French women when for the first time they be- 
held the kilts and tartans of a highland regiment. " Zay must 
be weemen," said one. " Non," replied her friend, " zay are men." 
"Ah," said the other after deep thought, " eet is ze famous Mid- 
dlesex regiment." 

From the chateau we visited Calais, the great distributing 
point for a part of the British Army. Here is where the sup- 
plies are received and sent forward — ammunition, food, and 
everything that is required at the front, from pins to projectiles. 
Many Chinamen are employed in these great storehouses load- 
ing and unloading ships and trains. They told us a very inter- 
esting story about these Chinamen, who, by the way, come from 
northern China. This town is frequently bombarded from the 
air. After these Chinamen had been here a short time they 
became panic-stricken and went to the boss and told him, " We 
came contract to work, no contract bomb." I do not know how 
they settled the strike, but the Chinamen remained. One day, 
when a very heavy bombardment was going on, an officer hap- 
pened to look up at the trees and was amazed to find them full 
of Chinamen, who had conceived the idea that it was the safest 
place to be and the higher the better. To assist them in their 
scramble to the branches the Chinamen had left their shoes 
behind at the base of the trees. As the officer approached, he 
noticed one Chinaman coming to the ground, and he said to him, 
" What is the matter ; are you coming down for your shoes? " 
" No," said the Chinaman, " me no wantee shoes, me wantee 
tallee tree." 

At Calais are great reconstruction works where everything 
from the battle fields that can be of service is made over and 
sent back to the lines. Immediately after a battle the first con- 
sideration is the care of the wounded and then of the dead. 
After this the salvage corps, depending, of course, upon condi- 
tions, come with their lorries and gather up everything that is 
of value — helmets, rifles, gas masks, bicycles, wagons, artillery, 
and shoes. I was much impressed by one shop employing hun- 
dreds of persons, where they reconstruct 25,000 pairs of shoes 
a week. They are first disinfected and scrubbed, then sorted 
to cull out those too badly damaged to be renovated— these 
may be cut up for patches or made into shoe laces; they are 
then soaked in a compound to make them pliable, after which 
experts go over them and designate by chalk marks the re- 
pairs to be made, placing with each shoe the new part. After 
they have been half-soled or patched, they are again sorted, 
this time to bring the same sizes of rights and lefts together. 
The final treatment consists of a bath in oil which makes them 
strong and serviceable. Strangely enough the soldiers prefer 
these second-hand shoes to new ones. Many soldiers unfit for 
military duty, women, and prisoners of war are employed in 
these shops. The prisoners are paid a small wage and all 
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whom we saw seemed happy and well satisfied. There were 
shops where rifles and machine guns are repaired, bicycles re- 
made, helmets cleaned and restored, and wagons made ready 
for service. The heavy artillery and the brass cartridge cases 
are sent back to England, and we were told that by refilling 
and repriming old cases which, for instance, when new cost 
$36,000 a saving of $30,000 was effected. We saw them build- 
ing large pigeon cotes on wheels, the use of homing pigeons 
being a very effective method of communication along the 
battle line. I have seen it stated that despite the use of shot- 
guns by the enemy, 9S per cent of the carrier pigeons reach their 
destination. The breeding of these pigeons is now one of the 
war industries of Great Britain, and these well-trained birds 
are an important adjunct to the wireless, telegraph, telephone, 
wigwag, flash, bicycle, and messenger services employed in the 
transmission of orders and reports. From the salvage plants 
we went to the army bakery where two hundred thousand 
2-pound loaves of white bread, made from American-grown 
wheat, are turned out every 24 hours. Every loaf is weighed 
and seasoned before being rhipped to the front. While non- 
combatants are required to use war bread, the soldiers very 
properly are supplied with wheat loaves. 

France is also doing wonderful work in her restoration 
plants, saving annually millions of dollars by the utilizatioa 
of this jetsam of battle, which in the early stages of the war 
was considered worthless. In and around Le Mans, are estab- 
lishments where they renovate monthly 50,000 uniforms and 
overcoats, 125,000 undergarments, 3,500 pairs of shoes, 60,000 
pairs of trench boots, 270,000 sheepskin capes, 25,000 steel 
helmets, and 120,000 pieces of equipment. In addition, each 
month there are made from clothing that is not repairable 
100,000 pairs of slippers, 50,000 caps, 120,000 canteen cases, 
75,000 shoe laces, 10,000 wash rags, and 20,000 cloth bags for 
bread loaves. 

If some one should ask me as to one of the many things that 
impressed me from a business man's standpoint, I would say 
that it was the system with which this war is being con- 
ducted, not only from a military standpoint but from an indus- 
trial one. It is organized efficiency on a grand scale, where 
nations, not armies, are making a business of warfare. Great 
Britain, France, and Italy realize they are not fighting a war 
as wars have been fought in the past. To-day it means mobiliza- 
tion of all man power and the utilization of all resources. Sacri- 
fice and economy are synonymous terms in this great struggle. 

One of the most impressive facts along the battle fronts as 
well as behind the lines is the order which prevails everywhere 
and in everything. There is neither confusion nor hurry. 
Every man has his appointed task to do, and he does it methodi- 
cally. Nothing is left to chance, for every action of the soldier, 
every movement of the guns or supply trains, every action on 
the land or in the air, goes forward according to a regular, 
closely dovetailed plan. When a barrage is lifted and the 
charge takes place, it is timed to the second, the watches of the 
commanding officers being regulated to the exact time. Here 
let me deviate a moment from my narrative and speak of the 
deadly gases, the horror of the trenches. A new chapter of 
warfare was opened when the Germans introduced the use of 
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poisonous gasef. It was at the second battle of Ypres that this 
instrument of death was inaugurated. They first used large 
steel tanks containing the liquefied gas. These were set up on 
the outer edge of the trenches with the nozzles pointed in the 
direction of the British lines. When a favorable breeze sprang 
up the gas was released, which was carried down with the wind. 
The method of installing the gas containers was soon recognized, 
for the preparations were always visible, and it became easy to 
destroy them by artillery fire, which frequently did great dam- 
age to the Germans themselves. The present method is to fill 
shells with the liquid gas, which are fired from the guns in 
the same way as other shells. For short range a special gun 
has been devised. 

Upon our return to the chateau from Calais we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Gen. Fawkes and the judge advocate general of 
the British Army. The next morning we drove to Arras, which 
has been badly damaged by shell fire. The great cathedral Is 
a mass of ruins, only one arch remaining over the lofty aisle. 
Wherever there had been a bronze tablet or statue in any 
church or upon any monument, it had been chiseled off by the 
Germans for the manufacture of cartridges and fuzes. Many 
troops are stationed in Arras, it being close to the firing line. 
From here we went to the American engineers' camp, some dis- 
tance away. There we met the boys from home, many of them 
from the city of New York, and it was a keen pleasure for us 
to meet them and, I feel, for them to have met us. They were 
comfortably housed in galvanized roofed barracks, ceiled with 
wood and warmed with stoves. They were happy in their con- 
dition and satisfied with their equipment and food. They were 
laying railroads, digging ditches, and building bridges, prepar- 
ing for the great forward move which will mean victory to 
our arms. We went from here to Vimy Ridge, passing on the 
way innumerable dugouts and abandoned barracks. I was much 
amused by many of the signs in these barracks, for the British 
and Canadians had marked the crude streets with names from 
home. One street was called " Picadilly," another the " Strand," 
while yet another was " Manitoba Boulevard." One sign in par- 
ticular caught my attention. It read, " To Petrograd," with a 
finger pointing to that far-off capital. 

In one of the early campaigns, when the British were using 
more oriental troops than at present, it is related how a stranded 
Sikh, arms upraised, walked over to the German first-line 
trench. He had been surprised in a " starlight " in " No Man's 
Land," and with oriental cunning decided he had no recourse 
but to surrender. Upon reaching the Boche trench he as- 
sumed an attitude of high glee at being freed from bond- 
age (?). Scores of his comrades, dissatisfied and in revolt, 
were ready to desert, he said. The Germans were delighted at 
the news and gave him a fine night and suggested his going back 
to the allied lines to bring over his comrades. He reached his 
own first-line trench, telling his officer iu command of his ad- 
venture and ruse to get back to his friends. For this he was 
gazetted for a commission. 

We saw troops going into the lines and troops returning from 

the trenches, the latter very grimy and dirty ; but they were 

swinging along the roads in that happy-go-lucky way which 

tells that they are in this fight to the finish. We climbed up 
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Vimy Ridge, passing by a great gun which had taken part in the 
bombardment only the day before. From the summit of Vimy 
we obtained a splendid view of Lens and could see the German 
lines in the distance. The hill was a mass of shell holes filled, 
as at Verdun, with the relics of war. In one hole I saw the 
skeleton of a poor soldier whose life had been given in the cause 
for which he fought. The uniform was so faded and tattered 
that I could not tell whether it was Canadian or German. The 
fleshless hand still grasped a book, torn and weather worn. I 
reached down and found that the last thing which the glazing 
eyes of that poor soldier had beheld as the twilight of life had 
faded into the night of eternal sleep, had been a message from 
the Holy Bible. We could see the flash of the German guns, 
hear the shriek of the shells, followed by the detonation of 
the explosion. We could see where the shells struck, for great 
masses of brick and dust would be thrown into the air as 
the projectiles exploded. The allies' guns would respond, 
and flash after flash, followed by the roar, came to us as we 
stood there watching this scene of actual warfare. Above us 
in the clear sky many airships circled about, taking observa- 
tions and noting the effect of the artillery fire. Vimy Ridge 
will forever stand on the roll of honor of Canada's fight for home 
and freedom. Here the blood of the Dominion soldiers was 
given like water when these brave boys from across the border 
marched up those heights and drove back the Germans. Vimy 
Ridge will stir the blood of Canadians for generations to come, 
for it represents the heroism and courage and the supreme 
sacrifice of Canadian manhood in the great struggle to make the 
" world safe for democracy." 

The next day we went to Albert, which has been only partly 
destroyed. The great modern cathedral, however, is a mass of 
ruins. This famous church of Notre Dame de Bebrieres is 
crowned with a statue of the Virgin, which has bent forward 
and is now hanging from the campanile with the face of the 
Madonna gazing on the ground. The French have the belief 
that the statue will not fall until the war ends in their triumph. 
From there we went to Fricourt, or at least to what had been 
that city, for it exists no longer. 

The whole country shows the effect of the battles that have 
been fought here. For miles and miles it is nothing but deso- 
lation, with the ruins of houses, broken trees, and implements 
of agriculture standing out in the weather, going to decay. In 
many places in this valley of the Somnie the land has been 
so torn up that it is not possible to raise enough to support a 
single family. It must all be leveled and cleared of the debris 
before people can live here again. We walked over many parts 
of this battle field, picking up pieces of shell, grenades, and 
belts. We went down into many of the dugouts, great rooms 
excavated in the chalky earth, 30 or 40 feet below the surface. 
Everything is just as it was when the battle swept over the 
field, save for the rescue work of the hospital staff and the ac- 
tivities of the salvage corps. The underlying strata of the 
ground along the Somme is chalk, which, under the heavy 
downpours, is turned into slimy mud. As John Buchan wrote: 

It filled the ears and eyes and throats of our men ; It plastered their 
clothing and mingled generously with their diet. Their grandfathers 
who had been at Sebastopol could have told them something about mud, 
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but even after India and South Africa the mire of the Somme seemed 
a grievous affliction. 

Let me give you a description of this battle, where Briton 
and German contended for mastery. 

"All night long, without cessation, the batteries of both sides, 
knowing exactly their opponent's range, fired perpetually. All 
night long searchlight bombs were thrown. All night long 
golden and red and yellow streams of flame or the sudden jagged 
flash of an explosion lit up the black smoke of burning buildings 
and fields in the valley or showed the white pufflike low clouds 
of the bursting shrapnel. Not for an instant did the roar di- 
minish, not for a second was the kindly veil of night left unrent 
by a fissure of vengeful flame. Yet all night long, as cease- 
lessly as the great guns poured out their angry fury, so did men 
pour out their indomitable will, and in that hell light of battle 
flame engineers labored to construct bridges, small bodies of 
troops moved forward to join their comrades in the trenches 
who had been able to make a footing the day before, and all 
night long those ghastly yet merciful accompaniments of a 
battle field — the ambulance corps — carried on their work of 
relief. The searchlights swept up and down the valley like 
great eyes that watched to give direction to the venom of war." 

At Peronne we visited the citadel and saw the city a complete 
mass of ruins, where the devastation had been planned and con- 
summated by the German Army. Some shelling, as at Albert, 
had been done by the attacking allies, but the bulk of the de- 
struction had been wrought by the Germans when they evacu- 
ated the place. The favorite way of demolishing a house was 
to blow out the front wall, which would let in the elements and 
eventually cause the whole building to collapse. Street after 
street presented the terrible spectacle of frontless houses, and 
here in the deserted rooms we saw beds, bureaus, and chairs, 
with the carpets still on the floors and pictures on the walls. I 
went into many of these former homes and saw hanging on the 
hooks clothing and hats, just as they were left when the poor 
people were driven out. In one house I saw lying on a table a 
child's tin horse, dented and marred by the little infant who 
had played with it. Where, my friSnds, to-day is that little 
tot, and where is its mother and the thousands of girls and 
women who once lived in this happy valley? 

From here we went to Bapaume, another town deliberately 
destroyed. The huge cathedral, as in other cities, had been de- 
molished. While we were here we could hear the bombardment 
at Cambrai, for we were not many miles away from the firing 
line. It was here that squadrons of tanks, those terrible en- 
gines of war adapted from American tractors, were used with 
such deadly effect. The general in command of the corps sent 
before the battle to every officer and man of the tanks this 
order of the day : " The Tank Corps expects that every tank this 
day will do its damnedest." They did. As the pilot of one of 
tnem told me, they played " merry hell." " They moved forward 
in small groups, several hundred of them, rolled down the Ger- 
man wire, trampled down its lines and then crossed the deep gulf 
of the Hindenburg main line, pitching their noses downward as 
they drew their long bodies over the parapets, rearing up again 
with their long forward reach of body and heaving themselves on 
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to the ground beyond. The German troops knew nothing of the 
fate that awaited them until out of the gleam of dawn they saw 
these great numbers of gray, inhuman creatures bearing down 
upon them. A German officer whom I saw to-day, one out of 
thousands of prisoners who had been taken, described his own 
sensations. At first he could not believe his eyes. He seemed 
in some horrible nightmare and thought he had gone mad. 
After that from his dugout he watched all the tanks trampling 
about, crunching down the wire, heaving themselves across his 
trenches and searching about for machine-gun emplacements, 
while his men ran about in terror, trying to avoid the bursts of 
fire, crying out in surrender." . 

On our way back to Amiens we stopped at the Butte de 
Warlencourt, which the French Government has reserved as a 
national monument. It is a low salient, only about 45 feet high, 
and here was witnessed some of the most terrific fighting of all. 
Nothing has been touched on this blood-soaked hill. Shells and 
rifles lie about just as they fell, and dead men too; a simple 
cross crowned with a helmet or twisted rifle marks the spot 
where a nameless hero, a lost but not forgotten son or brother, 
sleeps the eternal sleep. Graves, graves everywhere; the rude 
mounds marked by yet ruder crosses, melancholy sentinels 
standing, here alone, there in groups, and beyond in thousands ; 
at the bottom of shell craters, beside the highway, on some 
lonely hilltop : 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 

Frenchmen and Germans are at peace at last in the sleep of 
the ages. Graves of the soldiers of France are decorated with 
rosettes of the tricolors of the Republic, tributes of a national 
patriotic society. Each German grave is marked by a cross on 
which is written, " Here lies a German hero." 

The view from the top is awesome. Ruins everywhere as far 
as the eye can see, an unbroken stretch of desolation, destruc- 
tion, chaos, with the land so cut up that one can walk over it 
only with the greatest difficulty. Shell holes and craters, 
craters and shell holes crowd one upon the other in this in- 
ferno of man's making. Every foot of land scarred with pits 
like pox marks, as if nature herself, under the carnage wrought 
on her bosom, had sickened and died of this dread disease. 
Near by were several abandoned tanks, those great caterpillars 
which have been so effective in many of the engagements. We 
saw one of them that had been destroyed by an explosion, which 
had burned the interior and, of course, killed the crew. In 
front of it were the graves of the men who had manned it. 
There they lie by that great engine of war, with the machine 
they operated standing as their monument ! Farther on was a 
great crater, about 30 feet deep and 200 feet in diameter, the 
result of the industrious work of the British sapper. Above 
this hole at one time stood some German barracks, but when 
the explosion took place soldiers, wagons, and mules were 
thrown into the air, lost forever to the German cause. Men are 
not only killed in these mine explosions but their bodies are 
dismembered — bleeding fragments of men and animals, equip- 
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ment, and trench paraphernalia mingle in a gruesome heap. 
As an officer who had seen the explosion said to me, " Some of 
those Germans haven't come down yet." 

An observer with the Australians has described the unceas- 
ing bombardment on the Somme as follows : " Hour after 
hour, day and night, with increasing intensity as the time 
went on, the enemy rained heavy shells into the see a. Now 
he would send them crashing in on a line south of the road, 
eight heavy shells at a time, minute after minute, followed 
by a burst of shrapnel. Now he would place a curtain straight 
across this valley or that, until the sky and landscape were 
blotted out,, except for fleeting glimpses seen as through a 
lift of fog. Day, and night the men worked through it, fighting 
the horrid machinery far over the horizon as if they were fight- 
ing Germans hand to hand; building up whatever it battered 
down, buried some of them, not once, but again, again, and 
again. What is a barrage against such troops? They went 
ttirough it as you would go through a summer shower, too proud 
to bend their heads, many of them, because their mates were 
looking. I am telling you of things I have seen. As one of 
their officers' said to me, ' I have to walk about as if I liked it ; 
what else can you da when your own men teach you to? ' " 

One of the striking features of the battle line are the huge 
concrete "pill boxes" in which the Germans mount machine 
guns. These deadly, bombrproof structures, with walls many 
feet, in thickness, connect with the communicating trenches and 
are always a serious menace to charging troops. 

Even at the risk of tiring you with a narrative which I feel 
is already too extended, I can not omit mentioning the noble 
work being, done by the Red Cross, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, the Knights of Columbus, and other kindred 
organizations. This war,, which is a battle of nations, fighting 
not alone on the firing line, but throughout their length and 
hreadth, calls, to humanity for hej.p, and the Red Cross has 
answered generously, ably and fully. Its workers minister to 
the sick and wounded, reconstruct villages, purge towns of dis- 
ease, supply farm implements and seeds, and carry on relief 
wherever it is needed. It has established canteens and bath- 
houses on the firing line, supplied milk to babies and, food and 
clothing to the old and feeble. In the operating rooms, in tuber- 
culosis wards,, in, tenements, in devastated villages, in stricken 
homes, it has made France, Belgium, and Italy know that Amer- 
ica from across the seas is at their side and will be with them 
till the end. In addition, and primary to the practical relief to 
the military and civilian population of our allies, the Bed Cross 
stands ready to care for our own soldiers and sailors on duty, 
wherever and whenever that care may be needed. It is co- 
operating with the Army and Navy for the protection of the 
health and welfare of soldiers in camps and cantonments and 
has established agencies for the care of dependent families of 
men in the naval and military servicer 

Closely allied to the Red Cross are the Young Men?s Christian 
Association and Knights of Columbus organizations. They are 
the foster mothers to these far-away boys of ours, supplying the 
home influences to the men in uniform, giving to our valiant 
fighters a spark of spiritual life, cheering them in the per- 
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formance of their duty, comforting them in their loneliness, and 
stimulating their mental and social instincts under proper guid- 
ance. It is impossible to more than touch upon the varied activ- 
ities of these splendid institutions ; of the hotels and restaurants 
maintained for soldiers arriving or on leave of absence ; the huts 
with dining rooms, sleeping accommodations, and reading rooms 
supplied with American papers and magazines where men can 
read and write to their families at home; the portable lunch 
counters awaiting incoming trains ; the rest stations and bath- 
houses near the front ; refreshment booths ; the canteens which 
supply wants ; the entertainments and moving-picture shows ; 
the circulating libraries, concerts, lecture courses, religious and 
educational classes ; sports and sight-seeing trips ; and the ever- 
present offer of friendship, sympathy, and assistance to all in 
distress or perplexity. In the lounging room of the Paris 
Y. M. C. A. I overheard two soldiers talking. They were dis- 
cussing guide books, a number of which were lying upon the table. 
One had been studying the historic places in Paris and asked 
his comrade if he knew of a good guide for Berlin. " Yes," said 
the other, " General Pershing." 

On our return to Paris we were given receptions by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and by the Speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies, as well as by the premier. Nothing was left undone 
to make our visit both instructive and enjoyable. From Paris 
we went to Belgium — desolate, almost annihilated Belgium. 
Belgium as it exists to-day is only 26 miles long and 6 miles 
wide. It is not as large as my own Nassau County, but there in 
that little remnant of a nation resides Albert, the heroic King of 
Belgium, who will not leave his native soil. It was on his birth- 
day that we arrived in Belgium, and he invited us to come to 
his simple house. We were dressed in our trench clothes. I had 
on a pair of blue overalls, heavy tan shoes, an old flannel shirt, 
and a sweater ; and I assure you it was hardly court attire for a 
reception. But the King was glad to see us, because he knew we 
came as sympathizing friends and that we were representing 
the power, the prestige, and the. purposes of the great Republic 
of the west, with its 110,000,000 of free and determined people. 
That great democrat, King Albert, 6 feet 6 inches, stood in his 
home and welcomed us in a most democratic manner. He said, 
" We are going to continue the fight until every Belgian is 
killed and Belgium is no more." I asked him what message I 
could take back with me to America. He laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, " Take this message to your people : Tell 
them that without their generous aid my people would have 
starved to death, and from the bottom of my heart I thank 
them." When we left the headquarters of the King it was about 
6 o'clock in the evening, and as we came out into the darkness 
the sky to the northeast was bespangled by the flash of guns on 
the firing line and there was an incessant roar of cannonading 
which shook the ground on which we stood. 

We went to our hotel but a few miles from the line and at 2.30 
a. m., my room being on the side of the hotel facing the line, I 
was awakened by the roar of a terrific bombardment It kept 
up for 45 minutes as the big guns along the battle front saluted 
each other with deadly shells. We had breakfast at 4.30 and 
with darkness still about us set out for the trenches. We 
arrived about daybreak at the point where we were to enter the 
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communicating trench which led to the front line on the Dix- 
mude sector. We found that the bombardment of the morning 
had destroyed many parts of these trenches. TBere were great 
holes in the road, and a few dead horses were lying about. We 
saw, too, soldiers who had been killed within an hour being car- 
ried back to the cemetery. We were all provided with gas masks 
and steel helmets in case of an attack, for we were going to the 
frontier of " No Man's Land." The fields we passed were deso- 
late, ground torn up, fences down, trees broken and shattered, 
for the country surrounding this section of the line has been for 
months in the war zone. Every house had long since been 
pounded into fragments, the only habitations being the rude 
improvised shelters erected by artillerymen from the d6bris 
that lay scattered about. 

Just as we entered the communicating trench two gray Ger- 
man airships swept over our heads, and as our costumes were of 
a different color than the uniforms of the Belgium soldiers, we 
felt certain that our presence was known. The trenches were 
a mass of mud, slimy and treacherous. Crude wooden revet- 
ments lined the bottom of the zigzag ditches, over which we 
slipped and stumbled. We passed many dugouts — concrete 
bombproof structures — In which men were sleeping on straw 
or blankets spread on the wet ground. Here a few soldiers per- 
forming their morning toilet from a bucket of water, there a 
group preparing breakfast over an improvised stove of stones 
and discarded tin cans. Everything was mixed with dirt, mud, 
and slimy water, but the men were cheerful and bright and 
looked healthy despite their comfortless surroundings. They 
all saluted us, for they knew we were Americans and that our 
Nation had come to help their crushed country. 

As most of us were fairly tall we had to keep our heads well 
down, for these trenches were built for Belgian soldiers, who 
are not as tall as we, and we knew that " somewhere In 
Flanders " — and that less than 100 yards away — the Boche had 
declared an open season for Americans. These trenches are 
different from those we had seen elsewhere, for as the land here 
is low and wet they are built above ground, being constructed by 
piling up bags of dirt which are reenforced by wooden stakes. 
" No Man's Land " was a great lake, with several feet of water 
and mud between the opposing lines, for the Belgians, to pre- 
vent an infantry attack, had flooded the land between the 
trenches. Finally we came to the front line, with the Germans 
only 40 yards away. We were among the men charged with the 
duty of holding the line or dying in the attempt. Then came 
to me that admonition of Demosthenes to the Athenians : 

Go yourselves, every man of you, and stand In the ranks and either 
a victory beyond all victories In its glory awaits you or falling you 
shall fall greatly and worthy of your past. 

Trench mortars, machine guns, rifles, hand grenades, car- 
tridges, gas masks, helmets all in place ready for instant use. 
That we had been discovered was soon evident, for we had hardly 
reached the front trench before the Germans opened fire. We 
crouched down in a heap as the machine guns and the snipers 
concentrated their fusillade upon us. Zip, zip, the vicious bul- 
lets flew over our heads or with a thud embedded themselves in 
the soft dirt of the trench a foot or two from us. We were 
spattered by mud, but fortunately none were hit. Then they 
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opened, with howitzers. The whine of the shells is an uncanny 
sound, half moan, half screech, and it is a peculiar sensation to 
have these projectiles, intended for your destruction, come 
screaming toward you. First you hear the sound on the left, 
then on the right, then it seems as though the shell were directly 
overhead, the roar gaining in, intensity until the shell strikes the 
earth. Fortunately all of the projectiles passed over us and 
exploded in the mud several hundred yards away. The captain 
who had escorted us to the front deemed it unwise for us to 
remain longer, so we retired to safer ground. The one great 
trouble about these visits to the trenches, aside from the per- 
sonal danger, is the fact that after the visitors leave, the poor 
soldiers who remain- at their posts: must endure the bombard- 
ment. While we were in this front line an officer was killed 
just next to us and a soldier wounded. 

That morning's bombardment — the one which had awakened 
us^-had destroyed parts of the communicating trench, leaving 
great gaps fully exposed to the enemy's, fire. Coming in, as there 
was no firing, we did not realize our danger, but on our return, 
knowing that the Boche were aware of our presence, these 
gaps became real danger spots. We would wait a moment on 
one side of the broken trench and then throw ourselves across 
the opening in the hope that the sharpshooters would not have 
time to bag us. At one gap I asked the captain where one of 
the machine guns which was playing on, us,, was located. He 
said, " lust over there where you see the old foundations of a 
mill." I peered around the open space — I can assure you my 
head- did not protrude very far — and looked in the direction the 
captain indicated. There, sure enough, about 60 yards- away I 
saw the machine gun resting on the wall of the old mill and 
could see the flames spurt from the barrel as the gunner blazed 
away at us. We then visited the northern part of the line and 
met the major in command. He invited us to his palace. We 
found it a miserable little lean-to, built against the only remain- 
ing wall of a house, just large enough for two or three people 
to squeeze into. We told him that after the war we would visit 
him in his headquarters in Brussels. " Surest thing you know," 
he replied in perfect American, and we felt very much at home. 

From the trenches we went to a Belgian observation station, 
from which they send out aeroplanes equipped with photo- 
graphic apparatus to make pictures of the enemy lines. We 
saw photographs taken from high elevations, and it was most 
interesting to hear the officers explain from these photographs 
the various objects that were shown and which to the un- 
trained eye meant nothing, Bidding good-by to our Belgian 
friends, we went to Boulogne and took the steamer back to 
England. Most of our party returned to America immediately 
upon reaching London, but two or three of us remained and 
went to Scotland, where we were accorded a review of the 
great fleet. By strange good fortune we had the opportunity 
of seeing, not only the fleet at anchor, but the return of a large 
number of the ships from a victorious encounter in the North 
Sea. The motor launch on which we were crowdied plowed her 
way through water, spume, and spindrift, when suddenly the 
curtain of mist and spray was broken by the form of a big on- 
coming gray ship. More followed, and then more, destroyers, 
battle cruisers, big men-of-war, steaming quietly along- on the 
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crested waters. Then, from the turrets and engine rooms of 
the ships at anchor men poured to the decks and the scene was 
alive with seamen, cheering the boys on the returning ships. 
Silent, grim, and battle scarred, coming in with perfect forma- 
tion through those ships at rest, and as they passed one ship 
• after another, the crews raised tremendous cheers, cheers which 
carried over the gale. Here a cap was raised from the bridge, 
here an arm waved in recognition, tout absolute silence from the 
■fighting, victorious forces. Signs of burnt paint and marks of 
shell fire and muzzles of uncovered guns, yellow and brown, told 
of the fight. 

Our next visit was Glasgow, where we had the opportunity of 
seeing the shipping of the port and the great shipyards on the 
Clyde, where they are turning out in ever-increasing quantities 
destroyers, submarines, aeroplanes, tanks, and munitions of all 
kinds. At the Singer Sewing Machine Co. works we saw them 
manufacturing shells and fuses, nearly all the work being done 
by women. Great 16-inch shells, weighing, in the rough, a ton 
were handled hy these women as though they had "been pieces 
of cord wood, so perfectly adapted are the lifting devices. I am 
not at liberty to state the weekly output of these plants, but if 
Germany thinks Great Britain is short of munitions, she will 
have to revise her estimates. 

From Glasgow we went to Carlisle, and there saw the won- 
derful powder plant that 'employs 20,000 persons, one-half of 
whom are women. Eighteen months ago there was nothing here 
but a green pasture. To-day over 60,000 people have their homes 
In this locality. They have schools, lecture rooms, stores, 
theaters, bakeries, -electric lights — everything that a complete 
city has. We went through the houses where the employees live. 
The girls, if they are without their families, are quartered in 
large wooden buildings called " cubicals," one-story dormitories 
accommodating 96 girls, each in charge of a matron and an 
assistant. Each girl has her own little room, with partition ex- 
tending part way to the ceiling, furnished with a bed, rocking 
chair, and bureau. There is in each cubical a general assembly 
room for reading and social meetings. Everything in this plant 
is carried on with mathematical precision. Every ounce of 
powder is an exact ounce, for any variation in the quantity 
anywhere along the line would upset the range of the guns on 
the front. At first they had great difficulty in making the girls 
realize the importance of accuracy, and many eases were re- 
ported of overcharges. When spoken to, the girls would reply, 
" What difference does it make? It's all for Jock, and a little 
extra good measure will help him win the fight." Here let me 
pay my tribute to the splendid womanhood of Great Britain; 
to the women who, irrespective of social position or financial 
standing, are doing their part in the great struggle. No sac- 
rifice is too great, no hardship too severe, whether it be in 
the hospitals, in the workshops, on the farms, in the offices, 
their determination, their zeal, and their courage surmounts all 
difficulties and nerves them to face sorrow and suffering with- 
out a murmur. Ambassador Page related an instance which 
happened to him. He knew a lady and gentleman of rank and 
wealth, who had an only son. This boy volunteered in the army. 
One day Mr. Page met the lady at a reception, and with a smile 
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on her face she came up to him and said, " Mr. Page, have you 
heard of the great honor which has come to my husband and 
myself? " He, knowing of the promise of the boy and the 
brightness of his future as well as of the hopes they had in 
him as the heir of their title and wealth, supposed, of course, 
she referred to some promotion. He said, " No ; I have not heard 
of the honor." She replied, " Our boy has been killed fighting 
for his country." My colleagues, when you think of what this 
must have meant to that woman, when you think of what the 
heartache must have been as she faced the future, you can 
realize what courage means when the supreme test comes, and 
her case is only one of thousands. From the mansion to the 
hut, the poor and the wealthy, the high and the low, meet on 
common ground in the great democracy of patriotism and death. 

Let me recount another pathetic story, or at least one showing 
the splendid spirit of these magnificent women. While in Flan- 
ders I became acquainted with an auto driver, a young soldier 
who had been in the regular army, had been wounded and hon- 
orably discharged, and then had volunteered as chauffeur. He 
asked me which way I was going home, and I told him by way 
of Liverpool. He said, " I have a mother in Chester, and would 
it be asking too much if you would go and see her? " I told him 
if I were to be in Liverpool I would also be in Chester and that 
I would call on his mother. I did so, and found the address he 
had given me in a very lowly part of the city. It was a simple 
house, an humble home. I knocked at the door and an elderly 
woman with pleasant face and kindly manner greeted me. 
Sleeves rolled up and a great apron showed that she was at 
work in her kitchen. I told her I came with a message from 
her boy, and her face became radiant as the sun this morning. 
She invited me to the kitchen where she was preparing dinner, 
and I met there her five daughters, who had come home from 
their work to take lunch with their mother. I told her her 
boy was safe and happy, and had sent his love to her and his 
sisters. She said, " Oh, he is a good boy ; he is the hope of my 
life. I have been his father as well as his mother, because my 
husband died when he was only two years old. When the war 
came he was determined to do his part and enlisted. I did 
not try to stop him. After his honorable discharge on account 
of his wounds I thought perhaps he would stay at home, but he 
was not satisfied because he thought there was still some work 
he could do, and so he enlisted in the auto service. I did not 
argue with him, for I knew where his heart was and mine 
was there too ; it was the call of duty." She told me that her 
five daughters were all in the service, one in an ammunition 
plant, one in a gun factory, one a conductor on a trolley car. 
I have forgotten what the other two were doing, but they were 
all doing their " bit " in the war ; and then the mother said, 
" Husband gone, one son at the front, five girls at work, my only 
regret is that I have no more children to give in the cause of my 
country." 

Let me pay my tribute to the noble womanhood of America, 
to the mothers and sisters heroically doing their part in the 
contest, who by thought and action, by generous deeds and cheer- 
ful words are upholding the traditions inherited from an his- 
toric past. They are steadfast and resolute in the trials of 
to-day, as were their forbears in the dark days of the Revolu- 
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tion and when the thunder from southern battle fields rolled 
over the land. The splendid organizations of women, who are 
giving their strength and their hearts to war work, are mighty 
factors in the great struggle, and the Nation thanks them for 
what they are doing. 

Each one is doing her part the best she knows how, conscien- 
tiously, courageously. With her thoughts of the boys at the front, 
her patient fingers ply the needle for their comfort, her gentle 
hands soothe their brows when wounds have laid them low, her 
cheerful words, though her heart be breaking, speeds them on 
their path of duty. You can always depend upon the loyalty and 
the patriotism of the American woman. Oh, I know the anguish of 
the mother when the call comes for her boy, and my heart feels 
for you in your sorrow. I know that the stars upon the service 
flag have been wet with your tears, but those tears of grief will 
become tears of gladness when your boy comes marching home 
in victory, and until that longed-for day comes, may you bear 
with fortitude the sacrifice you have made and be sustained in 
your loneliness by the consolation that you have given your all 
for the flag. I received a letter a few weeks ago from a woman 
on Long Island. I will not give her name. No lettered tablet 
or sculptured stone will ever be reared to her memory. Her 
monument will be the consciousness of duty valiantly performed. 
She said, " I am not writing to you to complain ; I am not writ- 
ing to ask a favor, but as my Representative in Congress I want 
you to know my position in this great conflict. I have a hus- 
band in the Navy and two boys in the Army, and my nightly 
prayer is that they may be spared long enough to be of service 
to their country, and my only regret is that I have not more to 
offer." 

Fellow Congressmen, fellow Americans, that is the spirit of 
the hour to-day in France and Great Britain, in Canada, in 
Australia, in Italy. It is the spirit of freedom and liberty ring- 
ing out from brave hearts. That is the spirit which inspired 
Washington and the patriots of our own Revolution. It is the 
spirit, too, of America of the present, calling to her sons and 
daughters in this hour of trial. That is the spirit that impels 
men to follow onward and plant the Old Flag forward in the 
fight. 

Before leaving London, I spent several hours with Admiral 
Sims, discussing the part being played by the Navy of the 
United States in the great conflict. He is an officer of unques- 
tionable ability, possessing a thorough grasp of the situation and 
it was gratifying to learn from British naval men, of the high 
esteem in which he was held by them. The snap and dash of 
the American is typified in Admiral Sims and by all the officers 
under his command. Despite submarines and mines, despite 
raiders and aeroplanes, whether lying ready for an offensive 
move or convoying ships across the war zone, wherever they 
may be on the surging seas, the navies of the allied nations are 
still the masters of the wave. 

We found Liverpool congested with ships, and for three days 
after we boarded our vessel, owing to the submarine activities, 
we laid at anchor in the Mersey. Finally in the teeth of a gale, 
at midnight we sailed out of the harbor and after a most tem- 
pestuous voyage, losing one man overboard and being struck by 
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a huge wave, which carried away part of the bridge and -store 
in a deckhouse, reached again the homeland. 

I feel that, the following 'editorial from the Washington Post 
of March 9 is most expressive of the present sileiation : 

Without minimizing any of the advantages which Germany has gained 
by the temporary conquest of Russia and Roumania, it is well to take 
a broad view of the situation in which the belligerents find themselves. 
Is Germany now so much more powerful that the outcome of the war 
is rendered doubtful? 

Let it be granted that Germany can help herself to anything movable 
in Russia. Let it be assumed that Germany can actually rule Russia, 
at any rate for the next year or two, to the extent that the Russians 
will not be able to revolt. Let it be assumed that Japan will not come 
to the aid of the allies. What is the situation in which Germany finds 
herself ? 

The outstanding fact, paramount over all others, is that Germany is 
unable to escape a life and death -battle 'with three enemies who aTe 
impregnably 'armed against her tfewo great 'weapons, corruption and 
brtute force. Two of these enemies have been tested by Germany's 
strongest blows and Germany has failed to bring them to their knees. 
The third is an enemy more populous and resourceful than the other 
-two, -and its strength is fresh and unwearied. Broadly speaking, It 
has not yet begun to draw upon its immense reservoirs of man power 
and .natural resources. Its war passions are not yet aroused to "the 
point where obstacles to victory are brushed aside like chaff, whether 
these obstacles be enemy forces or misfits in *he domestic war machine. 

Six months ago the Post observed that even if Germany should com- 
pletely disable Russia and gain access to all Russian resources she would 
still have to face the United States and defeat this Nation in battle 
before she could permanently hold an inch Of soil 'that is not her own. 
(That is the case now. The downfall ol Russia has not enabled Germany 
to extricate herself from the inevitable. She must give an account to 
the civilized world for the crimes she 'has committed. The agents ot 
the world, executing the summons upon Germany, are France, Great 
Britain,, and the United States. There is jio possibility of dodging this 
summons. 

Germany tried by the strategy of the tiger's leap to pounce upon and 
tear France to pieces. She failed. Then she massed her brute force 
and attempted to hack France to death at Verdun. She failed. 

Germany will right with all .the ferocity of a tiger. She will use 
every weapon, 'every stratagem, and every ounce of strength she pos- 
sesses. But "she =wfll fight in <valn. The JFrance that balked her twice 
stands indomitable, better armed and better skilled than ever. The 
British armies are there, strongei than ever, keener for fight, more ad- 
vantageously Dosted than 'before. The Americans are there in respect- 
able numbers, the advance guard ot a;n 'army that will never cease "to 
march upon Germany until victory sounds the call for peace. 

That is the situation. It foretells nothing but glory and victory for 
the nosts that are battling tor the right. They are araied with a 
spirit that Germany does not understand and can not find weapons 
■against, intrigue is as powerless as bullets in trying to destroy this 
chief arm of the allies. For once in the sad history of mankind right 
is supported by might and liberty is armed with death. Every lover 
of liberty throughout the universe should rejoice that the hour is at 
hand when the powers of -evil will no longer i>e able to elude the grasp 
of the avenger. 

You will ask me, how many men will it take to win this war, 
and I answer I do not know. Sou will ask me, how long will it 
take to win this war, and again I answer, I do not know. But 
I do know that no matter how many men it will take or how 
long it will last, this war will go on, backed by all the resources 
anad by all the men of America, until we win it for justice, human- 
ity and righteousness. 

Autoeratic Prussia has flung to the nations its challenge of 
world supremacy, and democratic America hurls back its de- 
fiance, a tocsin that echoes from trench to trench along the battle 
line from the Adriatic to the Channel : You shall not crucify 
civilization upon the iron cross of one man's ambition. 

The pathway we will follow will be a pathway of sacrifices, 
sorrows, and hardships ; it will be a road which will lead by 
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the graves of sons and brothers, heroes who have fallen In the 
fight. It will .pass down Into the darkness of suffering and 
into the shadows of tears, but it is the pathway to that victory 
which will mean a permanent peace and the supremacy of the 
principles of our great Republic now and for evermore. 

THE SONS OF THE FLAG ADVANCE. 

Herp's to the Blue of the wind-swept North 

When we meet on the fields of France, 
May tDe spirit of Grant be with you all 

As the Sons of the North advance. 

And here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 

When we meet on the fields of .France, 
May the spirit of Lee be with you .all 

As the Sons of the South advance. 

And here's to the Blue and Gray as one 

When we meet on the fields of TSrance, 
May the spirit of God be with us all 

As the Sons of the Flag advance. 

• — George Morrow Mayo. 

ADDENDUM. 

Having had many inquiries in relation to the resources and 
■fighting strength «f the nations at war, as well as to the numbers 
«f killed and wounded, I give below a series of tables, some of 
■which were published by the Bankers' Trust Go., of New York. 
A few of the estimates were compiled by the New York Times. 
Definite figures as to the number of men now under arms, or of 
those killed and wounded, can not be ascertained and at best 
are largely approximations: 

Area, population, wealth, and debt, Aug. 1, 1911. 



Area, 
square 
miles. 



Population, 
1914. 



National 
wealth 
(000,000 

omitted). 



National 

debt 
(000,000 
omitted). 



■United states. 

Francv 

»aTy 

Portugal 

"Japan ,... 

Bussia 



Total 

United Kingdom. 

•Canada 

.Australia 

New Zealand 

South Africa 



Total. 



3,027,000 

207,000 

111,000 

35,000 

148,000 

8,373,000 



103,600,000 
40,000,000 
36, 000,1100 
6, 000, 000 
SB, DTK), 000 ' 

170,OOD,W)0 



*225,000 
62,000 
25,000 
5,000 
28, 000 
58,000 



S3, ooo 

20,000 
.6,000 

l.ioD 

1,300 
17,000 



11,901,000 

121,000 

3,700,000 

3,063,000 

105,000 

473,000 



411,B0D,TO» 
46,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
l,lDO,U0u 
1,30D,W0 



403,600 
85,000 

65,000 j 



48, «D 

23,500 

1,100 

795 

830 

800 



19,363,000 



473, 000, 0B0 



553;000 



75,425 



CENTRAL POWEBS. 



■Germany, 

Austria-H ungary 

Turkey. 

Bulgaria 

Total 



209,000 
260, 000 
710,000 
43,000 



1,222,000 



68, ODD, DOT) 

53,000,000 

21,200,000 

4,800,000 



147,000,000 



$82,000 
40,000 
8,000 
4,000 



134,000 



$24,TO0 
13,000 
1,500 
1,000 



39,500 
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FigJitinq strength, 

ALLIES. 



Man power 

ages 18-45, 

1914. 



Man power 

ages 18-45, 

Oct. 1, 

1917. 



Estimated 

enlisted 

strength 

Oct. 1, 

1917. 



Per cent 
of man 
power 
under 
arms. 



United States.. 

France 

Italy 

Portugal 

Japan 

Russia 



Total 

United Kingdom. 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

South Africa 



Total. 



22,000,000 
9,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,200,003 
10, 503, 003 
34,000,003 



22,000,000 
6,500,000 
7,700,000 
1,200,009 
10,500,000 
30,000,000 



1,640,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
1,500,000 
(7)3,000,000 



7.4 
46.1 
38.9 
33.3 
14.2 
10.0 



84,700,003 
12, 000, 000 

3,220,000 



77,900,000 
11,000,000 

2,800,000 



12, 540, 600 
5,000,000 

860,000 



42.4 



99,920,000 91,700,000 18,400,000 



CENTRAL POWERS. 





14,000,000 
12,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


9,400,000 
11,150,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 


6,100,000 

3, 400, 000 

1,000,000 

500,000 


64.9 




30.5 




28.6 




50.0 






Total 


31,000,000 


25,050,000 


11,000,000 


43.5 







Cos t of war to Aug. 1, 

ALLIES. 


1911. 








In men. 


In money 
(000,000 
omitted). 




Killed. 


Seriously 
wounded. 


Captured 

or 
missing. 


Total. 


United States 










12,000 




1,500,000 
150,000 
70,000 
100,000 

2,000,000 

0) 

I 300,000 


900,000 
61,000 
40,000 
60,000 
1, 223, 000 
(') 

177,000 


696,000 
68,000 
149,000 


3,096,000 
279,000 
259,000 
160,000 

4,466,000 
C'5 

659,000 


18,000 


Italy 


5,200 












1,243.000 
182,000 


15,500 




(') 












26,500 














4, 120, 000 


2, 461, 000 


2,338,000 


8,919,000 


67,200 







CENTRAL 


POWERS. 










1,500,000 

849,000 

200,000 

25,000 


959,000 

540,000 

160,000 

20,000 


704,000 

833,000 

87,000 

7,000 


3, 163, 000 

2,222,000 

447,000 

52,000 


120,000 
10,000 
















2,574,000 


1,679,000 


1,631,000 


5,884,000 


31,300 






6,694,000 


4,140,000 


3,969,000 


14,803,000 


98,500 
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To December 31, 1917, the estimated cost is placed at $121,- 
000,000,000. 

Belgium, with a population of 7,600,000 in 1914, with men of 
military age in proportion, has been all but annihilated and her 
army now does not exceed 150,000 soldiers. As soon as the call 
came from France, England rushed over her regular army, the 
" contemptible little army," as the Kaiser in derision dubbed it, 
an expeditionary force of 160,000 men. It fought at Mons and 
at the first battle of Ypres. Its losses were appalling. In one 
engagement a division of 12,000 men and 400 officers came out 
with only 3,000 men and 50 officers. Then Great Britain began 
the raising of a mighty army, which on August 1 last, including 
troops from her over-seas possessions, was estimated to number 
nearly 5,000,000 men. Since these tables were compiled, the 
casualties on both sides, the result of the terrific fighting of last 
summer and fall, have been colossal, and when to these figures 
are added the losses resulting from the German drive of 1918 
the totals are prodigious. 

The total cost of the war to both sides on August 1, 1917, is 
given as $98,500,000,000, and it is estimated that should the war 
continue until August 1, 1918, this amount will approach the 
staggering total of $160,000,000,000, a sum larger than the na- 
tional wealth of any nation in the world with the exception 
of the United States. To bring these expenditures to a com- 
parison of figures, the cost of the war on August 1, 1917, was 
over three times the total deposits of all the banks in the United 
States; seven times the annual value of our agricultural prod- 
ucts; and fifteen times the value of our yearly foreign trade. 
For every month the war continues it means an expenditure of 
money greater than that expended during the entire Russo- 
Japanese War, which lasted 18 months. It means that the cost 
of the Franco-Prussian War is being spent every five weeks. It 
means that our Civil War, hitherto the greatest conflict in the 
history of the world, and which lasted four years, is being 
duplicated in cost every 85 days. 

To visualize $98,500,000,000, that amount would construct 258 
Panama Canals ; it would build a railroad which would encircle 
the earth at the Equator 56 times ; it would build such a vast 
number of standard steel ships that, placed bow to stern, they 
would make an unbroken floating bridge from New York to 
Liverpool and from New York to Panama ; it would construct 
2,042 stone highways of standard specifications across the 
United States; it would purchase 221,000,000 Ford automo- 
biles; and, if laid out in $1 bills placed end to end, it would 
make a chain of notes that would encircle the globe 464 times 
and would make 48 bands of money between the earth and the 
moon. That stupendous sum represents a daily expenditure of 
$138,240 for every day that has passed since the beginning of 
the Christian era, and, if distributed equally among the hordes 
of humanity, would give $66 to every man, woman, and child 
upon the earth to-day. It would build 6,560 National Capitols 
at Washington, and, if laid out in $1 bills, 2,224 years would be 
required to count it, the operator working at the rate of five 
bills per second, and eight hours per day for every working 
day. 

History records no other war or combination of wars which 
offers a parallel in the expenditures of money to the present 
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conflict In fact, the total direct cost of the six greatest wars 
which occurred during the 125 years which preceded the pres- 
ent world war was $21,0004)00,000. One of these six wars 
lasted 21 years and another 4 years, yet this sum equals the 
cost of but 8 months' fighting at the present rate of expendi- 
tures. 

The direct cost to the United States for the year 1917 is esti- 
mated at $6,700,000,000, of which amount $3;O0O;OOO,OO0 arc 
loans to the entente allies. The amount of money appropriated 
by the last Congress for expenditures and authorizations was 
about $18,000,000,000, which represents a daily gross cost of the 
war to the United States of $49,000,000. 

While the wars of ancient times and those in the Middle Ages 
frequently, if not usually, called to arms all the able-bodied 
freemen, the slaves and serfs were almost always exempted 
from military service. This exemption assured the contending 
forces of a constant supply of food. Perhaps for the first time 
in history the present conflict has made it necessary to with- 
draw for a long period from productive pursuits one-half of 
"the population normally engaged in such enterprises. This 
•withdrawal of farm labor has caused a serious shortage in the 
food supplies of the world. To the shortage in "those countries 
which have been engaged in war since 1914, caused by lack of 
labor and the loss of territory, there has been added the loss 
of food cargoes shipped from neutral countries by submarine 
activities. The Food Administration has kindly furnished me 
with the following tables : 

Oreat Britain and Ireland. 

CEREALS PRODUCED IN 1917. 

[In American bushels:] 



Crops. 

f 


Normal 
consump- 
tion. 


Prewar 
average, 
1911-1913. 


1916 


K17 


Per cent in- 
crease or de- 
crease, 1917, 
compared 
with— 


1 


1916 


Prewar. 


Wheat 


277,920,980 
113,323,000 
242,702,000 


59.470,720 
63,070,466 
200, 28/, 831 

7, 709, aw 

259,477,737 


■59,775/074 
55.104,583 

208,004,375 
7,140,576 

204,171,557 


64,322,051 
59,fllO,7.58 

253,721,018 
3, '92, 803 

,321,168,774 


+ 7.6 
+ 8.7 
+22.0 
—46.8 
+57.3 


+ 8.2 




— 5.0 




+26.-6 
— 50.'6 




204,618,000 


+23.7 







Compared with the prewar average, the crops of 1917 show 
a considerable gain, with the exception of barley and beans. 
The wheat crop in Ireland has doubled, and it increased 57 per 
cent in Wales. In England, where by far the largest part of 
the crop is grown, there was an increase of 2.2 per cent. The 
decrease in barley was small, occurring in both England and 
Scotland. Oats showed a tremendous gain — over 50,000,000 
bushels — especially in Ireland. The potato crop is one of the 
largest ever produced, and shows an increase of 23.7 per cent, 
distributed over all sections of the country. 

These same comparisons generally hold good when comparing 
1917 with 1916, except that barley shows an increase, while the 
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Increase in potatoes over 1916 is- larger than over the prewar 
average. 

The aggregate weight of horse chestnuts collected by volun- 
teers at the instigation of the Government will amount to 
10,080,000 pounds. If, as is probable,, the total eventually 
reaches 11,200,000 pounds, it will mean that 5,600,000 pounds of 
grain will have beea saved. Assuming the grain to be wheat, 
an additional 3,700,000 2-pound loaves will be given the country. 

In beef the normal consumption is 2,622,060,000 pounds and 
the 1917 production is estimated at 384,875.000 pounds. 

In pork the normal consumption is 1,656,000,000 pounds and 
the 1917 production is estimated at 387,000,000 pounds. 

The normal consumption of sugar is 2^056,000 short tons. 

France. 

CEREAL PRODUCTION, 1917. 

[In American bushels.] 



Crops. 


Normal 
con- 
sumption. 


Prewar 
averages 
1911-1313. 


1916. 


1917. 


Per cent in- 
crease or de- 
crease 1917 com- 
pared with— 




1916. 


Prewar. 


Wheat 


377,872,559 


324,327,000 


204, 889, 134 
4, 102, 191 
33,352,610 
38,268,371 
277,101,827 
334,000,000 


145,057,456 

3,344,758 

27,535,102 

41,249,320 

237,412,645 

330,440,848 

♦,003,000 

13,000,000 


-29.2 
-18.5 
-17.4 
+ 7.8 
-14.3, 


—55.3 




—40.3 


Eyo 


49,286,049 
54,976,000 
343, 662, 129 
498,014,000 
43,092,310 
429,142,000 


49, 154, 000 

48,360,000 

313,038,000 

(') 


—44.9 




- 1.5 


Oat3 


—24.3 












Rice, pounds 

















1 In 1913 the production was 499,000,000 bushels. 

France is thus producing about 30 per cent less wheat than 
last year and less than half of her normal prewar production. 
In beef the normal consumption is 1,548,000,000 pounds, and the 
1917 production is estimated at 1,378,644,000 pounds. In pork 
the normal consumption is 751,800,000 pounds, and the 1917 
production is estimated at 555,930,000 pounds. In sugar the 
normal consumption is 704,830 short tons, and the 1917 produc- 
tion is estimated at 235,200 short tons. In 1913, 234,000,000 
bushels of sugar beets were grown. Owing to the occupation by 
the enemy of the most valuable producing lands and to the 
scarcity of labor, the 1917 crop was only 85,000,000 bushels. 

Beginning January 1 rules were established limiting the con- 
sumption of bread, according to advices received through con- 
sular sources. Bach department of France will have allotted 
to it a fixed quantity or ration of flour, to be distributed among 
the millers intrusted with furnishing flour to the several com- 
munities. 

While no final decision has yet been reached concerning the 
quantity allowed per capita, certain differences will be ad- 
mitted, except that no individual ration will be sanctioned in 
excess of the ration allowed soldiers at the front. For the ordi- 
nary consumer it is likely that the daily bread ration will be 
250 srnms (9 ounces) or 200 grams (7 ounces). 
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Hon. Andre Tardieu, French high commissioner to the United 
States, at a meeting in Baltimore, March 18, in referring to the 
food situation, said : 

You' are aware that the French nation has always lived mostly on 
wheat bread. Our prewar consumption was 700,000 tons per month. 
Our present consumption has been now reduced to 530,000 tons, a re- 
duction of about 25 per cent. 

Of course, it was Impossible to reduce to any great extent the bread 
ration of the soldier. That ration, which amounted In the first years 
of the war to about 25 ounces, has been progressively cut down to a 
little over 21 ounces. 

But, on the other hand, as regards the civilian population, we had to 
establish the Individual bread card, allowing only about 10 ounces per 
day, which means barely the third part of the average daily bread con- 
sumption of the French peasant or workman before the war. 

We have radically suppressed, on the other hand, all flour-consuming 
Industries. The manufacturing of biscuits and of pastry has been 
completely prohibited. Strict rules have been imposed on hotels and 
restaurants, namely, absolute suppression of fancy bread. 

This suppression of meatless days resulted from the lack of cereals 
for the cattle feeding, which involved the killing of cattle, and the 
killing of cattle was meant, on the other hand, to bring about a re- 
duction in the human consumption of these same cereals. 

We have reduced our sugar consumption by 49 per cent ; our rice 
consumption by 61 per cent ; our imports of dried vegetables have 
been reduced by 52 per cent ; of oils and fats by 48 per cent. 

All cereals will be subject to requisition by the Government, 
with the exception of the quantities necessary for seeding pur- 
poses and the quantity consumed by the families of the farmers 
or required for feeding the animals on the farms of the pro- 
ducers. The present requirement that 85 per cent of the wheat 
ground shall be turned into flour is abolished, and now comes 
the reintroduction of white flour, representing an extraction of 
about 72 per cent of the wheat. 

It must be remembered that Germany still occupies about 
8,000 square miles of the richest wheat fields of France, an 
acreage only slightly less than the area of Massachusetts. In 
addition to the actual loss of tillable land there are other con- 
ditions which have operated against production — the depletion 
of the soil due to lack of chemical fertilization, the shortage 
of labor, the destruction of barns and agricultural implements, 
and the wastage of the land evacuated by the enemy. 

Beside the ruin wrought by fire and sword there are thou- 
sands of acres of rich land grown high with thistles and weeds 
for lack of labor to cultivate them. To remedy the shortage of 
farm workers — a shortage which the old men, women, and chil- 
dren have valiantly endeavored to supply — the French Govern- 
ment, it is stated, last year released from military service 
for agricultural work 274,000 soldiers of the older classes, of 
which over two-thirds were farm owners. In addition 2,000 
interned civilians, 45,000 prisoners of war, and several thou- 
sands of Tunisians have been placed upon the farms. Tem- 
porary leaves of absence from the army have also been granted 
to 30,000 soldier farmers. 

Live Stock in Franco. 

CATTLE. 

Before the war there were about 15,000,000 cattle in France 
and an exportation of 1,000,000. Since the occupation of the 
north of France, Germany has seized about 2.700,000 head of 
cattle, including 1,800,000 head of Belgian cattle. Since the 
declaration of war hasty and improvident measures have re- 
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suited in large slaughtering of cattle. From August, 1914, to 
January, 1915, there was a decrease of 1,600,000 head. At the 
present time the number of cattle begins to show an increase, 
although there is a deficit of about 2,500,000 cattle as compared 
with 1913. However, the herds consist, for the most part, of 
animals too young for consumption, and -without value as food 
for two or three years to come. Meanwhile France is dependent 
upon her colonies, Madagascar and Africa, for the importation 
of frozen meat. 

SHEEP AND HOGS. 

There is a great scarcity of sheep in France, due to excessive 
slaughter and the fact that requisitioning of wool at low prices 
has made the owners willing to sell their sheep. The minister 
of agriculture accounts for the scarcity by the lack of labor and 
the difficulty of maintaining the herds. There is also a marked 
decrease in the number of hogs. 

The following table shows the decrease in the number of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs: 



Cattle. 



Sheep. 



Hogs. 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 (July 1) 



14, 787, 710 
12,668,243 
12,514,414 
12,341,900 
12,442,000 



16,131,390 
14,038,361 
12,379,124 
10,845,280 
10,596,000 



7,035,850 
5,926,291 
4,915,781 
4,361,000 
4,211,000 



Summary of the actual decreases in food production since 1911. 



Quantity. 



Per cent 

of 
decrease. 



Wheat bushels.. 

Potatoes do. 

Sugar beets do. 

Cattle head.. 

do... 

do.... 



176,000,000 

165,000,000 

148,000,000 

2,435,000 

6,535,000 

2,825,000 



52. 3 
33.1 
67.9 
16.5 
36.6 
40.2 



Italy. 

CEKHALS PRODUCED IN 1917. 



Crops. 



In American bushels. 



Prewar aver- 
age, 1911-1913. 



Per cent increase 
or decrease, 1917, 
compared with — 



1916 



Average 
1911-1915. 



Wheat 
Rye... 
Barley 
Oats.. 
Corn.. 
Sice.. 



190,840,000 
5,390,000 
10,029,000 
37,581,000 

100,245,000 
13,874,000 



176,529,000 
5,342,000 
10,104,000 
26,189,000 
78,736,000 
25,490,000 



139,700,176 

4,460,621 

7,422,288 

34,000,000 

83,676,998 

25,093,247 



-20.7 
-16.5 
—26.6 
+30.7 
+ 6.2 
- L6 



-13.5 
-22.8 
— .9 
-17.8 



Although last year's harvests were about equal to those before 
the war, this year's yields of wheat, rye, and barley show a 
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decrease of about 20 per cent Oats and corn show Increased 
yields over last year and rice remains about the same. Figures 
on the cattle situation are not obtainable. 

What America Has Done in Feeding the Allies, 
total food exports to the allies, july 1, 1914, to janoart 1, 1918. 
Since the beginning of the war we have averaged to supply 
our allies with food enough each year to support 16,314,552 per- 
sons, and with an excess of both protein and fats sufficient for 
several millions more. 

Principal foodstuffs exported to the allies during the past Si 

years. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Italy. 



Total. 



Barley. bushels.. 

Coin do 

Oatmeal _ pounds . . 

Oats bushels.. 

Rice pounds.. 

Bye bushels . . 

Wheat do 

Wheat flour barrels . . 

Canned salmon pounds. . 

Dried apricots do 

Dried, peaches do 

Dried prunes do — 

Canned beef do 

Fresh- beef do 

Pickled beer. do 

Bacon do 

Hams and shoulders do 

Lard do 

Fresh pork do 

Pickled pork do 

tard compound do.... 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Condensed milk do 

Corn oil do 

Cottonseed oil do 

Corn oil cake and- oil-cake meal 

pounds . . 

Cottonseed oil cake and oil-cake 

meal pounds . . 

Linseed oil cake and oil-cake 

meal pounds. . 

All other oil cake and oil-cake 

meal pounds.. 

Sirup gallons. . 

Refined sugar pounds.. 

Glucose and grape sugar do 

Canned vegetables value.. 



38,870,019 

16,203,341 

86,657,875 

46, 439, 929 

6,924,596 

2,952,082 

145,348,410 

8,512,518 

219, 927, 094 

15, 215, 221 

11,316,073 

28,012,591 

125,380,620 

215,426,735 

26,307,867 

688,866,348 

537,643,480 

435, 991, 639 

41,061,815 

22,419,602 

51,889,693 

28,095,794 

K», 460, 188 

1-18,052,388 

912, 860 

117,052,460 

1,680,000 

451,975,390 

95,040,417 

11,596,484 
16,323,289 
1,340,433,779 
309, 813, 923 
$3,864,417 



1,264,184 

6,649,312 

4,757,304 

112, 138, 023 

6,912,814 

26,000 

79,798,281 

5.462,908 

3,862,655 

8, 086, 265 

1,247,868 

14,219,281 

16,381,114 

160,400,094 

383,095 

122,532,231 

16,201,334 

87,603,111 

2,594,057 

10,036,028 



6,492 

2,445 

5,224,721 

296, 984 

42,268,127 

41, 233; 472 

2,166,240 

1,521,223 

484,000 

199, 940 

924,479,927 

16,504,802 

566,227 



24,966 

479,926 

81,225 

49,403,285 

22,060 

429,740 

87,138,475 

1,895,626 

39, 104 

1,025,372 

377,124 

2,170,085 

2,941,191 

67,441,815 

596, 176 

12; 762, 354 

27,813 

8,042,796 

143,289 

2,138,619 

51,705 

2,500 



6,240 
17, 880, 758 
25, 397; 365 

729,296 

1,998, W0 

27,750 

516,942 
61,832,920 
4,394,807 
2,154,059 

$6,394 



40, 159, 169 

23,332,579 

91,496,404 

207,981,237 

13,859,470 

3,407,822 

312,283,166 

15,871,052 

223,828,853 

24,326,858 

12,941,065 

44,401,957 

144,702,925 

443,268,644 

27,267,138 

824,160,933 

553,872,627 

531,637,546 

43,799,161 

34,594,249 

' 52,301,784 

28,104,786 

103,462.633 

123,283,349 

19,090,602 

184,717,952 

43,642,768 

456,139,630 

96,589,390 

12,597,426 

78,356,149 

2,269,308,513 

328,472,784 

S3, 937, 038 



The total exports of wheat and wheat flour to +h« «.,.„„ „„! „ s „„i 
allies are equivalent to about 384,000;000 bushels or ™ Sv?™^ 1 ^ 
about HQJiQQ^aa bushels, per year. ousneis, or an average of 

The exports to the three principal allies ot all-nm-lt n m *,»t. , i j 
ing bacon, ha-ms, shoulders, lard, neutral lard frSSE .SS £~lV - inclu ?- 
amount to nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds for the three aSd or?fhi?f , POrk ' 
or a yearly a-reraige of about 570,000,000 pounds one-hall years, 

The total sugar exported to the same countries is over 2 2«9 nnn ™« 
pounds. This is a yearly average of about 648,000,000 pounds! 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON. FREDERICK 0. HICKS, 

OF LONG ISLAND. 



Where Our Heroes Triumphed— A Visit to the Battle Fields 
of Europe. 

ilr. HICKS. Mv. Speaker, having spoken already- at some 
length of lny experience on the battle fronts, I hesitate to ask 
the indulgence of Congress for a similar purpose and only do so 
in order to refer to some of the post-war conditions. 

We left New York July 13, 1919, on the U. S. S. Mt. Vernon, 
the '' gold ship," formerly the North German Lloyd liner Kron- 
prinressin Cecilie. You will recall that when war was declared 
she was on her way to Germany with a consignment of nearly 
$2,000,000 in gold. Her owners sent a wireless ordering her to 
return to America, and with less than four hours' run of coal in 
her bunkers the vessel reached Bar Harbor. Later she was 
interned at Boston, and on July 28, 1917, was placed in commis- 
sion as a transport under the American flag. In September, 
1918. when a short distance out from Brest, the ship was tor- 
pedoed but by the skillful seamanship of her captain and officers 
and the heroic action of the crew she reached port in safety. 
The explosion killed 36 men, and it was my sad privilege to 
attend the funeral of these sailors as they lay in state at 
Brest, their coffins draped in the, flag for which they had given 
their lives. 

Capt. Dismukes, commander of the Mt, Vernon, related to me 
many instances of this eventful trip that displayed the most 
exalted courage on the part of the men under his command. I 
want to refer to one very curious occurrence that took place in 
the fireroom, at which point the torpedo struck. One fireman 
was blown through a doorway and by the force of the air and 
water was driven up a ventilator shaft. Caught by a turn in the 
pipe, a section of the ventilator had to be cut away before he 
could be removed, but he escaped without serious injury. An- 
other incident occured when the captain inspected the ship im- 
mediately after the explosion. Going into the galley, which was 
located directly above the fireroom, he asked a colored steward 
what had happened in his department. Johnson replied, " Yas, 
sah ; I was heah when the torpedo busted." " Well, what hap- 
pened," asked the captain. " Well, sah, Captain, all dese heah 
pots and kittles wat you see jest riz right up to de ceilin." '-' Well, 
what happened when they came down? '* " I doan know, sah ; I 
wasn't heah when dey come down.'' 

Landing in Brest on July 21, we were mot by representatives 
of the Navy, and I was joined by my two colleagues, Congress- 
men Sr.EitP, of Virginia, and Echols, of West Virginia, who 
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were to be my congenial companions for the remainder of the 
trip. 

The history of Brest runs back many centuries. The Romans, 
early in their conquest of Gaul, established here a trading post 
to facilitate commerce with Great Britain in the procurement of 
tin. Although well situated, the town is not especially inter- 
esting. It boasts of an ancient castle and the houses are ex- 
tremely quaint and old fashioned. It possesses a wonderful 
. harbor, ono of the finest in Europe, but, as the French have 
always used this port as a naval station, little commercial 
activity is in evidence. A few miles from the town are barracks 
built by Napoleon. These were loaned us and became the 
famous camp of Pontanezen; additions being made in order to 
accommodate many thousands of men. Hundreds of our sol- 
diers were at the camp awaiting embarkation to the United 
States. Everyone was anxious to get home, and there were no 
regrets in leaving. 

This part of France is Brittany, and, strange to say, many of 
the native inhabitants do not speak French, still using the old 
Breton language. They are a sturdy lot of people, engaged in 
fishing and agriculture. Some of the best seamen enlisted for 
the submarine warfare came from these coast towns. The 
women wear white lace caps, and each community has its dis- 
tinctive style. The men, as if to balance this extravagance, wear 
wooden shoes. They also wear broad-brimmed black velvet hats, 
with a streamer hanging down the back. Their fields are in- 
closed, as it were, by earthen embankments, which materially 
reduces the cultivable land. 

High prices in France present a most serious problem, with 
no signs of a downward tendency. In Brest we were able to 
obtain a very good dinner for about a dollar, and outside of 
Paris food prices are somewhat less than they are in the United 
States. They have no sugar, using for a substitute saccharine, 
a coal-tar product. They are also short of fats, butter, and dairy 
products generally. The price of everything in Paris is abnor- 
mally high, and no wonder our soldiers complained. An ordinary 
dinner costs from three to four dollars. France is greatly 
aroused over the high cost of living, and a short time ago, becom- 
ing impatient, forced the minister of agriculture to resign, had 
profiteers arrested, then organized price committees in an effort 
to bring about a normal adjustment. The effort seems to be 
directed more against the middleman than against the pro- 
ducer. 

There has been a great deal of complaint on the part of our 
boys over their treatment by the French, and I can not blame 
them. Without question, they were charged exorbitantly for 
everything they purchased, and were not accorded the generous 
treatment they had expected. Although France without doubt 
has a high and sincere admiration for America and is deeply 
grateful for what we did, yet she failed to meet the situation 
in that chivalric spirit our boys had every reason to anticipate. 
After the armistice a certain unmistakable coolness developed, 
which our soldiers naturally resented. The French authorities 
were anxious to have our troops — those not needed to protect 
their frontier — returned to the United States. I will not give 
Til the reasons advanced for this, simply stating that it was due 
to the fear of a further enhancement of prices. 
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France is so different in her manners and customs, it was diffi- 
cult for our boys to understand the people with whom and for 
whom they fought. The French are naturally saving and thrifty 
and not overly sanitary in their domestic economics. Most of 
the houses, although solidly and firmly built, are lacking In 
nearly all modern conveniences, bathrooms and telephones being 
conspicuous by their absence. Their business methods, too, were 
a shock to the American soldier, who was accustomed to more 
progressive systems. It was perfectly astonishing to the French 
the manner in which we handled the great problems of transpor- 
tation and storage. Many buildings the French thought Impos- 
sible of construction within six months we built in as many 
weeks. The resourcefulness and rapidity with which the Ameri- 
cans solved their problems was a constant source of wonder to 
the average Frenchman, unaccustomed to the pace of the twen- 
tieth century. 

I want to give an illustration of our business methods in 
France which was a revelation. The army of occupation, ex- 
periencing great trouble in exchanging money, determined to 
start a bank under American supervision. A Maj. Morris was 
placed in charge. Receiving his orders at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, he at once telephoned Army headquarters, 150 miles away, 
asking that a large sum of German money be ready for him at 
once. Then, taking an airplaine, he made the flight to head- 
quarters, obtained the money, and returned by train that same 
night. At 9 o'clock the next morning the bank was opened for 
business. 

Paris to Brussels is a night's travel. The traffic is so heavy 
that it is almost impossible to board the trains, and every trip 
witnesses some persons compelled to stand during the eight-hour 
journey. The summer, so far, has been umisually wet and cold, 
but the crops in both France and Belgium look well, and the 
harvests should be bountiful. In speaking of food supplies, 
however, one should always remember that, owing to the lack 
of man power, the land for four years has not been cultivated to 
its maximum. As both the French and Belgium Armies are at 
present only partially demobilized, this year's harvests will be 
limited. 

In Brussels we found few traces of the German occupation, 
and, in fact, outside of Louvain and the frontier cities, there is 
little visible destruction until one comes to the actual war zone. 
In the occupied part of Belgium the Germans inflicted great 
hardship by seizing all the cattle, horses, hogs, and so forth, and 
in removing machinery and tools from factories, which were 
transported to Germany. 

In this act of vandalism the German* exercised their usual 
methodical methods — numbering each piece, cataloguing every 
factory dismantled, and listing the places in Germany where the 
machine was sent. By consulting these lists it is now possible to 
ascertain the location of practically all of the property, and the 
work of securing the machinery is greatly simplified. Under the 
peace terms this machinery must be returned, and the Govern- 
ment of Germany lias obligated itself to collect the purloined arti- 
cles and return them to their owners. In one factory we visited, 
97 per cent of the machinery had been removed and 4 per cent had 
up to date been returned. This factory before the war employed 
12,000 men in the manufacture of locomotives and other heavy 
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machinery. Factory after factory has been denuded of ma- 
chinery, and this loss is a double one, for not only does it 
retard the industrial development of the country but deprives 
the Belgians of employment. Of the industrial situation I will 
speak later. 

At first the Germans gave receipts for the food and labor 
commandeered, but later paid in marks, compelling the Belgians 
to accept them at a higher figure than they were worth. To 
prevent their own currency from being deranged by this influx 
of marks, the Belgian Government exchanged marks for francs, 
and the treasury now has on hand 6,000,000 marks, worth about 3 
cents each. 

From Brussels, a city that undoubtedly prospered from Ger- 
man occupation, for it was here that the officers of the army 
spent their money, we went to Liege, on the frontier of Ger- 
many, the first city to receive the shock of the invading hosts. 
We passed through Louvain, in the occupied area, which at the 
outbreak of war suffered severely from the German Army. To 
intimidate the Belgians this prosperous city was subjected to 
many acts of terrorism. The wonderful library, containing 
thousands of rare books and priceless manuscripts, was burned, 
as well as many private houses. The great cathedral was set 
on fire, and before the flames could be extinguished the roof, 
part of the spire, several chapels, and much of the interior were 
destroyed. The helpless people were robbed and their property 
transported to Germany. Hundreds of them were driven from 
their homes, sent across the Rhine, and compelled to work in 
practical slavery. 

The mayor of the city related many incidents of cruelty and 
injustice. I will recall only one. A farmer owning 12 pigs was 
told to take these pigs to the city, where he would receive pay- 
ment for them. He protested that he had no wagons. " Borrow 
them," said the officer ; " if you disobey the order you will be 
imprisoned." The poor farmer found a wagon, loaded his hogs, 
and started for the city. On the way he was stopped by some 
soldiers, who seized 2 of the pigs and turned loose the re- 
mainder. After long delay the farmer secured 8 of the pigs 
and proceeded to his destination. On arriving, 12 pigs were 
demanded of him. He protested and told his story. The officer 
laughed at him and said, "All right; give me the names of the 
soldiers." This, of course, the man could not do. " Then," said 
the official, " you insult the uniform of the Kaiser by accusing 
his^oldiers of theft." The farmer was fined for disobeying his 
orders, the fine being exactly the price paid for the 8 hogs de- 
livered. This transaction balanced the books of the officer but 
left the man without either his pigs or his money. 

The farming country we passed through on our way to Liege 
showed no indication of reduction of production. The land may 
not have been cultivated to its maximum during the war, yet 
there were no fallow tracts and the crops were in good condition. 
Liege in 1914 was surrounded by a cordon of forts, constructed 
on the Brialmont system, with guns mounted in heavy-armored re- 
volving turrets. All but one of these fortifications was destroyed 
under German artillery attacks in those grim days of August five 
years ago. For 12 days the heroic defenders of their homeland 
held back the imperial army — 12 days of incalculable value, for 
by this unexpected delay France was given time to prepare and 
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England was enables to mobilize her troops. Although the inva- 
sion of Belgium may have been -expedient from the military stand- 
point, it was a colossal blunder politically, for by that action of 
treaty violation Germany arrayed the world against her. The 
defense of Liege, the staying of the great war machine of Ger- 
many by a mere handful, was one of the sublime acts of the war. 

We crossed the Meuse River on a bridge built by the Germans, 
a bridge which has eehoed the marching tread of untold thou- 
sands. On the heights above, in a little eemetery, lie those who 
fell in the initial assault npon Liege. Black-gowned women and 
sorrowing children were placing flowers on the tomb of hus- 
band, son, perhaps father. With profound reverence we bowed 
our heads before the graves of those who had answered the call 
of duty and of country. On each marble slab was the picture 
of the fallen hero and the date, August, 1914, How long ago 
that seems; how remote from to-day! What mighty changes 
have taken plaee since those men poured out their blood! 
Sleep on yon noble dead; your lives were not rendered in 
vain ! 

Beturning to 'Brussels, we started for Zeebrugge, passing on 
Uie way through Bruges. This medieval city, once a thriving 
seaport — " The Venice of the North " — is the terminus of two 
canals running from the North Sea.- It was used by the Ger- 
mans as a submarine base, great shops having been erected for 
the repair of submarines that were brought inland through the 
canals. 

At Zeebrugge the submarines entered or left the sea, and here 
in (he spring of 1917 the most spectacular naval exploit of the 
war took place. A great concrete breakwater, a mile in length, 
completed just before the war, forms a harbor around the mouth 
of the canal. On this mole and upon the sand dunes along the 
coast the Germans bad mounted heavy guns, which in their 
opinion rendered the harbor impregnable to assault. On a 
cloudy night the British made a surprise attack. Under cover 
of darkness a warship approached the mole upon which several 
companies of German soldiers were garrisoned. At the same 
time a submarine loaded with T. N. T. made fast to the mole 
near its shore end. The little vessel was safely moored, and the 
crew, leaving in motor boats, was several hundred yards away 
before being discovered. A terrific fire concentrated upon them 
killed many of the daring seamen. Almost immediately the 
time fuze set off the explosion on the submarine, completely 
severing the breakwater, thus cutting off the Germans on "the 
outer end of the mole. The British warship, raking the mole 
with machine guns, succeeded in landing an attacking force 
which overpowered the Germas, killing most of them outright 
and the remainder, in trying to escape along the mole, were 
drowned as they attempted to cross the gap made by the sub- 
marine. 

This assault* however, successful as it was, was not the 
objective of the expedition ; it was intended to divert attention 
from the real purpose of blocking the canal. While the attack 
on the mole was in progress several ships loaded with concrete 
were proceeding directly into the harbor. Under cover of the 
confusion on the breakwater, two of the ships, escaping obser- 
vation, entered the canal itself and were sunk by their crews In 
accordance to plan. Desperate as were their chances, the men 
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escaped with few casualties. Although Ihr canal was not 
rendered entirely useless, these " block " ships — which arc still 
there — seriously handicapped the German operations from thai 
time on. 

From Zeebrugge, up and down the coast, the sand dunes arc 
still lined with German guns flanked by wire entanglements. 
At I.ange Boom, not far from Ostend, we <s\mo upon a huge 
German concrete emplacement, with its single 12-inch caliber 
gun still in place. In the construction of this gun mount "On 
soldiers and 400 civilians were employed. Four electric motors 
were used in its operation. With a range of 28 miles and 
hurling projectiles weighing 1,800 pounds, this gun periodically 
shelled Dunkirk. To avoid detection of its location it was fired 
only at night. 

This part of Belgium is Flemish and many of the inhabitants 
were supposed to sympathize with the German cause. To induce 
desertions from the Belgian Army, promises of substantial re- 
wards were made by the German officials. The few who turned 
traitors are now meditating in Belgian prisons upon 1he chances 
of war. I was especially glad to visit Dixmude, for it was 
from the ruins of this once prosperous city that the Germans 
opened fire upon our party in 1917, when we were in the Belgian 
front-line trenches on the other side of the Yser. Earnest work 
is being done in Dixmude by the Belgian Government in clean- 
ing out the dfibris preparatory to rebuilding. German prisoners, 
of whom there are some 600,000 in France and Belgium, are em- 
ployed in this work, or at least pretext at work, for I doubt if 
they are 10 per cent efficient, and are scarcely worth their board 
and pay, small though it is. 

Here in this war zone the terrain for miles is mutilated almost 
beyond belief. Everywhere are trenches, pill boxes, and ob- 
servation posts, but no houses — all these have long since been 
pounded into dust — for we were traveling through a part of the 
battle fields which had witnessed some of the most terrific as- 
saults of the conflict. 

Upon this tortured land, where once throbbed the life of in- 
dustry and echoed the laughter of children, armies had strug- 
gled, staggered, died as the reeling and bending lines, like 
waves of the sea, swept back and forth under the smashing 
charges and counter-attacks of desperate, maddened men. 
Silence now reigns over the fearful wilderness where only a 
few months ago the roar of artillery, the whine of shells, and 
the crack of rifles, mingled with the shrieks of the mangled and 
the moans of ihe dying, in an inferno of destruction. A tree, 
here and there, shattered and broken, with branches torn and 
twisted, still stands, gaunt specter of the death which had swept 
across the plain. 

Paschendale, formerly a town of 5,600 people, on whoso heights 
the British established themselves in the fall of 1917, no longer 
exists, and it was necessary for our guide to point out the site, 
as everything has been leveled to the ground. Along the roads 
were squads of British soldiers guarding the German prisoners 
employed in leveling the ground and collecting whatever was of 
value for salvage. British grave battalions were there also, 
searching for the graves of their comrades, disinterring the 
bodies, and then reburying them in military cemeteries. Un- 
fortunately, in some places it seems impossible to recover the 
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dead. The forest of Houlhulst, for instance, the scene of heavy 
artillery duels, gas attacks, infantry charges, and hand-to-hand 
conflicts, is really a swampy jungle of twisted roots and thick 
underbrush. The marshy ground, strewn with all the wreckage 
of war, is pitted by innumerable shell holes filled with stagnant 
water, in which bodies of men lie in all stages of decomposition. 
Fever and pestilence lurk in the tangled masses. Fallen trees, 
wire entanglements, hidden traps, and unexploded mines render 
the poison-saturated earth too dangerous to be molested. Recov- 
ery of the bodies is not only well-nigh physically impossible, but 
any attempt is certain to be followed by heavy mortality of those 
engaged in the work. The only solution that offers seems to be 
the cremation by chemicals of the remains where they lie. 

Just before reaching Ypres we passed through a " cemetery of 
tanks," where scores of these British machines lay, shapeless 
heaps of iron. When the Germans retreated last summer they 
placed in the roadway charges of T. N. T., which were exploded 
by the weight of the tanks passing over them. Having spoken 
of Ypres last winter, I will not burden you with a repetition. 
Ypres is and must always be a colossal graveyard of homes and 
churches, schoolhouses and shops ; a dead city, yet a living monu- 
ment to the frightfulness of war. It has been destroyed beyond 
all hope of restoration. A most pathetic incident — one of thou- 
sands, no doubt — came to me at Ypres. I met a young Aus- 
tralian, a giant in physique, a veteran who had fought through 
the war. He was " just having a look around," as he said, and 
was about to go home. He had come to say good-by to his chum, 
his boyhood pal, who had stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
in many a fight, but who now was sleeping the sleep of eternity. 
He had come from the grave and was completely nnstrung. 
" Blathey me," he said, " but that's the hardest thing I ever did. 
I don't mind standing up against the Him — I gave him more 
than I got — but to leave my old boy here all alone, that gets me," 
and the poor fellow who could face a machine gun without 
flinching broke down and sobbed like a child. 

Ypres marks the center of four years of desperate fighting, 
and on all sides the scars are the silent witnesses of the struggle. 
On one side lies Messines Ridge, gained by the British at ter- 
rible cost, only to be lost in the drive of 1918, and beyond rises 
Mount Kimmel, where some of our boys won imperishable re- 
nown last year. This hill is some COO feet high, or was until the 
allied artillery smashed off several yards of the top. Its high 
elevation made its possession of great strategic importance. In 
the German offensive in 1918 the British were forced to evacu- 
ate the hill, and the German Army, driving for the sea, surged 
past each flank. To prevent their enemies occupying this hill 
as an observation post British and French artillery pounded its 
crest night and day, as many as 20,000 shells falling upon the 
top each 24 hours. The view from the hill enables one to 
visualize the dogged endurance of the British soldier — endurance 
which cost the lives of thousands of her young manhood when 
they "were fighting with their backs to the wall." But they 
held and saved the day. A short distance west of Kimmel the 
ground rises to another hill, the last ridge which separated the 
Germans from the coastal plains. The capture of this hill would 
have meant in all probability the fall of Calais, and with it the 
ports on the Channel, involving as n sequence the withdrawal 
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of the British Army from northwestern France and the serious 
crippling of Great Britain as an active participant in the war. 

We were fortunate in meeting the owner of the property, 
who escorted us to the summit of the famous hill, from which 
we viewed the desolation spread out for miles around. The 
gentleman pointed out his estate of some 1,700 acres where once 
stood villages and farms. Not one house now stands, and much 
of the land will continue a desert for years to come. His own 
home, formerly a castle built in the Middle Ages, is a pile of 
broken brick, the encircling moat alone remaining. This Bel- 
gian, who had served in the .artillery, was surveying his lands, 
dividing it into three classes — No. 1, the part which could be 
brought back to cultivation by rilling up the trenches and 
shell holes; No. 2, the portion which was so badly torn up that 
the expense of restoration, even if possible, would be prohibi- 
tive; on this he planned to plant trees; No. 3, the land in con- 
dition between the other two. This he proposed to use for 
houses and for grazing purposes. Our car having broken down, 
with 8 miles separating us from the nearest hotel and with 
evening approaching we asked our friend if he could take care 
of us for the night. " Oh, I wish I could," he said, " but you 
see the condition of things. I have only a bunk in a shack 
myself and there is not a spare bed within 8 miles." Fortu- 
nately, however, he secured for us an Army truck, which later 
landed us in Popperinge. 

With all the tragedy there is nlso some humor. When the 
Germans swept into Belgium they issued an edict that all wine 
owned by Belgians must be reported, and sold whenever de- 
manded, for 1 mark per bottle, irrespective of its value. For 
any evasion the penalty was confiscation of the Kquor and a 
fine of 1 mark per. bottle or imprisonment. We were told of 
an instance where a wealthy Belgian, possessed of some rare 
wine, concealed his supply in his cellar. Fearing its discovery, 
he hit upon the happy thought of secreting it in a near-by pond. 
Under cover of darkness, with the aid of a wheelbarrow, he 
gradually deposited his stock at the bottom of the pool. But his 
troubles were not ended. After the bottles had lain in the water 
a few days the labels soaked off and iloated to the top, form- 
ing a white scum. Some German officers noticed the strange 
phenomenon and upon investigation discovered that some rare 
vintage was not far away. 

They made inquiries and some one recalled having seen the 
Belgian and his wheelbarrow at work. On demanding an ex- 
planation the frightened Belgian at first denied all knowledge of 
the affair, but finally admitted he had placed a few bottl°s in the 
pond for cooling purposes. The officers pooh-poohed this, saying 
they would soon find out the truth. They put men at work and 
fished up 2,000 bottles. The Belgian was told that all this wine 
would be confiscated and he would be fined 2,000 marks or sent 
to prison. He was advised to proceed to the official in charge, 
and be prepared to pay his fine. Duly presenting himself, the 
magistrate stormed at him, " Pay at once or I will send you to 
prison. Here is the bill." The poor Belgian drew out his wallet 
and was about to count out the 2,000 marks, when the official 
thrust the bill before him. " Pay the 50 marks now or you will 
regret it." The astonished Belgian almost blurted out that it 
should be 2,000 marks, but fortunately he did not, and paying the 
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50 went away with his receipt. This is what had happened: 
The officers had turned in 50 bottles and had retained 1,950 for 
l;heir own use ; but the poor Belgian could say nothing ; his wine 
was lost to him, and if he reported the matter it would mean the 
payment of 1,950 additional marks. 

A peculiarity of the battle front here and one I had not noticed 
elsewhere was that in the back areas all of the roadside trees, 
although dead, were still standing. They had not been injured 
by shell fire and were free of gashes and broken limbs ; even the 
withered leaves were still attached to the branches. My only 
explanation is that these trees were killed by poisonous gases 
and not by artillery. 

Before leaving Belgium let me speak of her economic position. 
Twenty-nine thirtieths of Belgium has been in the hands of the 
Germans, and there is not a corner of the free portion that has 
not been bombarded. It is estimated roughly that the material 
damage alone amounts to more than $4,000,000,000, although it 
is a difficult question to determine. Practically all the important 
factories, except those owned by German interests, have been 
robbed of their machinery and materials. In many of these fac- 
tories, in the textile industry, for instance, the Germans stole 
the boilers, the engines, and even the belting. From others they 
took lathes. From still others they took yard locomotives. And 
in many cases they took items as small as brass door knobs. 
Frequently they demolished factories after stripping them, and 
in some cases actually blew to pieces the very foundations of 
factories and homes. They completely .demolished more than 
50,000 homes, 1,366 miles of railroad track, and 350 bridges and 
embankments. They took altogether more than 2,400 locomotives 
and more than 90,000 cars. They lifted out, in some cases, whole 
interurban lilies, pulling down the trolleys and moving them, 
tearing up the rails and taking away the rolling stock, some of 
which they sent to Russia. Thousands of cattle, horses, and 
hogs were shipped into Germany and wide stretches of agri- 
cultural lands were made desolate. The heaviest loss was the 
destruction of iron foundries to the extent of $213,000,000, of steel 
and manufacturing plants in excess of $314,000,000, and of textile 
factories valued at over $242,000,000. The coal mines have suf- 
fered relatively little. They have hardly been affected except by 
measures of a general character. Most of them have been ex- 
ploited, but not to any large extent. The situation in respect to 
the quarries is not so favorable. A large number of cement 
works have been despoiled of part of their equipment, which was 
transferred to the factories requisitioned by the Germans. 

Legislation is now being considered in Congress to enable 
our manufacturers and producers of raw materials to extend 
long-time credits for the rebuilding of the factories of Bel- 
gium and France, and supplying them with the needed ma- 
terials. The plan in general contemplates the formation, by 
private capital, of large financial institutions which will dis- 
count the obligations of foreign buyers. The purpose of the 
institutions, if the plan is adopted, will be to serve as agencies 
to assist our exporters in marketing surplus exportable ma- 
terials for the rehabilitation of devastated countries as well 
as to enlarge our export trade generally. The notes received 
for the sale of the material may be secured by mortgages or 
some form of guaranty. The companies handling these securi- 
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ties could then offer them to the American investor in the 
shape of bonds or certificates of indebtedness. On this most 
important subject which is now occupying the attention of 
students of finance, let me quote from Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
whose observations of conditions at close range entitle his 
views to thoughtful consideration : 

Unless something is done to reesialilish the credits of the foreign 
countries in the United States and bring the rate of exchange to 
somewhpre near the normal level, the American manufacturer and 
farmer will experience the greatest business reversal that the history 
of the Dnited States has ever known. With the French franc, which 
previously has been worth about 20 cents, bringing 11 cents, and the 
English pound greatly depreciated, it is impossible for them to buy. 
The same thing is tiue of Italy and other stable Governments. 
Newly organized Governments can not purchase because they have no 
credit. Practically all of the money of the world is centered in the 
United States. It is there because it was forced to come In order 
to s-cure that which was necessary for the war. Unless some of that 
capital is returned in the form of credits, goods can not follow in the 
line they have previously taken. We must either say, with equanim- 
ity, that we will lose much of the billions of dollars that we have 
loaned to Europe, or must make further extension of credit, so that 
Europe can produce the goods to provide the money to repay us. 

In this connection the following table showing the condition 
of our foreign trade may be of interest : 





Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance in favor 
of United States. 


Calendar year— 


$2,484,018,000 
2,113,624,000 
3,554,670,000 
5, 482,641-, 000 
6,233,478,000 
6,150,193,000 

622,552,000 
685,097,000 
603,141,000 
714,800,000 
003,967,000 
928,379,000 
568,687,000 
646,062,000 
596,534,000 
631,911,000 


$1,792,596,000 
1,789,276,000 
1,778,587,000 
2/391,635,000 
2,952,468,000 
3,031,305,000 

212,992,000 
235,124,000 
267,596,000 
272,956,000 
328,925,000 
292,915,000 
343,746,000 
307,289,000 
435,384,000 
415,665,000 


$691,422,000 
324,348,000 
1,776,083,000 
3,051,006,000 
3,281,010,000 
3,118,888,000 


1914 


1915 .'.....'. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919— 


409,560,000 
349,973,000 
335,545,000 
441,844,000 
275,042,000 
635,464,000 
221,911.000 
338 773 000 






April 


Mav 




Julv 






161,li0,000 




216,216,000 





Returning to Paris we arranged a trip to the battle fields 
made sacred by our fallen dead. The highways in France, 
despite the terrific wear and tear of the last five years, are 
in wonderful condition. On the way to Chateau-Thierry the 
road passes fertile fields, skirts rich meadows, and at La Ferte 
bridges the famous Marne. It was hard to realize that this 
river, so peaceful now, beautiful and gentle as the summer's 
breeze which scarce ruffled its placid surface, was, only a short 
year ago, the charnel house of dead and dying men. 

Last summer, the summer of 1918, when I was in Chateau- 
Thierry, it was full of American troops. Now only the mem- 
ory remains of their gallant deeds, but these memories will 
endure as long as gratitude abides in the human heart, for 
that handful of American soldiers saved Paris. From the 
ramparts of the old Chateau, which gave the town its name, 
we looked across the river to the hills where on that famous 
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15th day of July our boys of the Third Division encountered 
the German onslaught — met the attack, held it, and then drove 
it back in a retreat which ended only when the German war 
■machine, four months later sued for peace. This division 
fought against heavy odds, for th'e French on their right, un- 
able to withstand the pressure, fell back several miles leaving 
their own flank exposed. Yet the Third never faltered. They 
had come to fight, not to retreat, and outnumbered as they 
were, with their ally retiring, and facing an enemy flushed 
with confidence, they stood their ground, then smashed through 
to victory. No wonder the German high command reported 
that the "Americans are easy to kill, but impossible to stop." 

Mezy, just east of Chateau-Thierry, is the place where the 
Germans endeavored to cross the Marne in their drive for 
Paris, and it, was here that they met their masters. For 16 
hours, under a grilling fire of shot and shell and gas, without 
intermission or relief, the men of the Third Division remained 
at their posts and by their matchless daring prevented the 
German hordes from reaching their objective on the heights 
south 6f the Marne. That victory illuminates one of the bright- 
est pages in American history. All honor to this division, now 
known as the Marne Division, and especially to the Thirty- 
eighth Regiment of Infantry, which turned the tide of battle 
and made it possible for the Allies to take the offensive. 

Belleau Wood, with its shattered trees and gapping shell 
craters, is hallowed ground, consecrated to the memory of 
those living and dead who by their valor and their courage 
added new glory to the traditions of the Marine Corps. In the 
little cemetery at the foot of the hill, made forever famous by 
their deeds, He those who fell in the conflict. With profound 
reverence we stood before the graves of these heroes who had 
rendered the full measure of devotion to their country and their 
flag. 

BOIS MAUUra BRIGADE. 

Bois Belleau ; come blow your horn. 

Your oaks are shattered, 
Thrown over and torn. 

Even your name, Bois Belleau, 
Is unmade, for now you are called 

Bois Marine Brigade. 

What's in a name? 

In some there's naught : 
But your name, Bois Belleau, 

Was dearly bought. 
We gave you our blood, 

We gave you our aid. 
Come blow your horn, 

Bois Marine Brigade. 

— Bradford Perrin. 

Farther north we came to the place where the First and Sec- 
ond Division made their brilliant counter-attack on July 18. 
It is historic ground, sacred to the slain as well as to the living, 
for it was here on that eventful day that American soldiers, 
supported neither by French nor British troops, Americans and 
Moroccans only, opened the initial offensive drive, which was 
the beginning of the end. It was a position of honor, and with 
honor, our men fulfilled the trust. 

At this point let me pause to consider briefly the full signifi- 
cance of that victory. Of its military value there is no question, 
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for it stayed the onrush which was sweeping toward Paris. Al- 
most, if not quite, as important was its effect upon the morale 
both of friend and foe. To the fainting Allies it brought confi- 
dence and hope; to the triumphant enemy, consternation and 
despair. Until the Americans became a factor the Germans, 
were winning the war. We can not be accused of egotism in 
stating facts, and this undeniably was the case. Let me quote a 
statement made by that grizzled old veteran, Marshal Joffre, 
when speaking to a number of American officials. The meeting 
occurred shortly after our declaration of war, when the general, 
then a member of the French mission, was in Washington. Ho 
said: 

We are at the end of our resources. The morale of our armies and 
of our pecple is low. We know that you are in the war, and so do the 
people of France. But we hare been led to believe that it will take a 
year before you can get your soldiers to the other side. I beg of you 
see to it that one division of your Regular Army troops is sent imme- 
dately. We need thrm to revive our waning morale. If the soldiers 
of France and of England see your troops on the soil of France, it will 
give them courage to withstand the enemy until you can come over 
in force. The situation is serious : is exceedingly precarious. Do not 
wait until you have trained men of your conscripted army. That will 
take too long. But your Regular Army men have already had the 
training that has established their morale. We can teach them trench 
fighting in two or three months behind the lines. But send them to us 
if you want to save the situation. 

Let me quote also another authority who had a better oppor- 
tunity of realizing the effect of American troops upon the out- 
come of the war. Gen. Ludendorff, commander of the German 
Armies, says : 

As long as our troops kept their morale they would get the better ot 
any foe, even the American divisions, though their nerves were not 
exhausted as those of the armies that had been long in the war. But 
the faot weighed heavily that the newly arrived American reinforce- 
ments could release French or English troops in quiet sectors. This 
was a fact of huge importance; it makes clear the influence which Ihe 
sending of the fighting forces of the United States had upon the out- 
come of the war. America thus became the decisive power in the war. 

I can not refrain from relating a story told me by one of our 
officers. Even tragedies and sorrows may have'their humorous 
side. A regiment which had been in training finally received 
orders to proceed to the front. The colonel was instructed to 
march his men to a certain spot, where he would be met by a 
guide, who would conduct his command through the danger 
zone. The troops, long grown impatient at the delay, received 
the news with shouts and cheers. Reaching the designated 
place, a French officer came forward, and the colonel, satisfying 
himself that his orders had been complied with, asked the officer 
to give instructions. '• Follow me," said the Frenchman in a 
hoarse whisper. The colonel, deeply impressed by the subdued 
voice of his mentor, gave his orders also in a low whisper. As 
the word was passed down the line, talking and singing ceased, 
and in dead silence the troops marched along as if stepping 
upon eggs. At each turn of the road the same whispered com- 
mand was given. Finally the guide stopped, saluted, and in a 
scarcely audible voice said : " Colonel, we will camp here for the 
night." Orders were whispered down the line, and the men, 
momentarily expecting an air raid or a barrage, very quietly 
unslung their packs. Approaching close to the guide the colonel 
in a whisper asked, "How far are we from the enemy?" In 
the same hoarse voice the answer came, 'About 20 miles, col- 
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onel." " Twenty miles," shouted the colonel ; " then why in 
h — do you whisper?" "Because," said the guide, "I have a 
sore throat." 

Kheims, desecrated, shattered, and desolated hy four years of 
war, is now throbbing with life. Of all the French cities we 
visited in the devastated regions, Kheims was the only one where 
the broken walls are being rebuilt by helping hands. Hope 
rises from her ruins and the dawn of a brighter day is already 
■ breaking through the darkness of her tragedies and sorrows. 
Beyond, we came upon the ill-fated plain of Chemin des Dames, 
a wilderness of destruction and despair. Fort Mailmasson tells 
its story of heroism and of sacrifice in a shapeless mass of 
masonry. 

We passed through Bazoches, on the Vesle Kiver, which, in 
August, 1918, was within the German lines. It was with par- 
ticular interest that I wandered through this town, for last 
summer, when visiting the Seventy-seventh Division, I had wit- 
nessed, from an observation post upon a- hill on the opposite 
side of the river, its bombardment and destruction. And here 
let me again pay tribute to the men of this famous division, 
whose record of achievement stands out conspicuously in the 
annals of the war. These New York troops, recruited from 
every walk of life, devoid of previous military training, by their 
valor, determination, and heroic bravery upheld the prestige of 
the mighty State from which they came. New York, which 
contributed 368,000 men to the Armies of the United States, can 
well feel proud of the deeds of her sons. 

The last trip we made, before leaving France, was to the 
Canal du Nord, which runs between St. Quentin and Cambrai, 
in the British sector. The Hindenburg line was based upon 
this canal and its steep sides and stone embankments offered a 
most formidable line of defense. At Bellincourt the canal 
pierces a hill and runs the entire distance of 5 miles through a 
long tunnel. Here the Germans had concentrated troops and 
machine guns, with strongly defended lines protecting the hill 
in front. 

Barges fitted with bunks and kitchens were floated into 
the tunnel, and the hill became literally a fortress. Electric 
lights, telephones, and a water system had been installed. Pro- 
tected from the heaviest artillery fire by the earth and masonry 
above them, with each end of the tunnel blocked by concrete 
walls, the German troops were secure from all attack. Open- 
ings in the roof of the tunnel, through which stairways ran, 
gave exits for the men when ordered to take the offensive or 
relieve those in the outlying trenches. At the mouth of the 
tunnel, lying close together, I picked up two battered helmets — 
one an American, the other a German. What was their story? 
Where were the men who wore them? Did they meet here on 
alien soil, far from home, to grapple in a hand-to-hand conflict 
for supremacy until death sealed the verdict of their fate? 
Perhaps the answer lies buried in some unknown grave. 

This tunnel was one of the strongest points on the entire 
line, and was probably the strongest German defensive position 
in France, but it fell before the combined attack of the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, operating in conjunction with 
the British forces. On September 29 the troops " jumped off " 
in the attack. Their losses were severe, for they were sub- 
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jected not only to a frontal fire but to a fearful enfilading fire 
upon their left flank as they smashed forward. For two days 
the Americans and an Australian division, which was support- 
ing them, fought side by side. One battalion of the One hun- 
dred and seventh Infantry — composed largely of the old Seventh 
of New York City — having reached its objective; was for two 
and a half days separated from the main body of troops, sup- 
plies being sent them by airplanes. Gen. Haig and Gen. Itawlin- 
son, of the British Army, commended in highest terms the ac- 
tion of these two American divisions, and well they might, for 
it was one of the greatest achievements of the war. 

An officer of the Twenty-seventh Division related an incident 
that occurred at the time of the assault. The men, carrying 
everything before them, had passed over the hill, when sud- 
denly German machine guns, which had been rushed up through 
the openings in the tunnel, began firing upon them from the 
rear. Taken thus by surprise, less valiant soldiers might have 
been thrown into confusion ; not so with our boys. While still 
attacking the enemy in front, part of the division turned and 
charged the Germans behind them, sweeping them from the hill 
in utter annihilation. Do you wonder now, after such deeds 
of sublime courage, that when the Twenty-seventh Division 
marched up Fifth Avenue it received the unbounded tributes of 
praise from the Nation it had served and the State which 
proudly proclaimed these men her own? 

On our way to the Argonne we passed over the Champagne 
front. It presented the usual appearance of the battle fields — 
trenches, shell holes, battered pill boxes, and twisted wire. 
Live shells, hand grenades, and fragments of ragged steel lay 
everywhere. Owing to the hard, chalky soil of this region, the 
projectiles exploded on the surface, thus scattering the mes- 
sengers of death much farther than where the shells, striking 
on soft ground, buried themselves before fragmenting. 

The battle fronts are pretty much alike along the entire line 
from Switzerland to the North Sea, for each side utilized the 
same system of entrenchment, consisting of a main, front-line 
trench, then several rows of supporting trenches, with com- 
munication trenches connecting them. Innumerable dugouts, 
many made of concrete, still line the roadsides or honeycomb 
the slopes of the hills. At commanding points, machine-gun 
emplacements and observation posts, constructed In masonry, 
with steel beams and reinforced concrete, stand as lonely sen- 
tinels over the desolation they helped to create. Wire en- 
tanglements, broken wagons, pieces of artillery, cartridge cases, 
and fragments of weapons bear mute testimony to the fright- 
fulness of which they were a part. In many places the salvage 
corps had gathered in heaps the brass and iron picked up 
from the fields. All this will be utilized in reconstruction. 

The devastated area in France and Belgium extends for over 
300 miles. Its average breadth is probably 10 miles, and in 
all this region there is hardly a house but has been either 
totally destroyed or badly damaged. The gifts of nature and 
the products of man alike were ravaged by the holocaust of 
war. Think of the tragedy of it all ! Remember that most of 
this area was not the scene of one battle only but was tne 
fighting zone for four years of the most destructive warfare 
ever known. No man's land varied in width as the formation 
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of the land varied ; sometimes 50 yards separated the front 
trenches, more often the distance was half a mile or even more. 
In many places the terrain presents a continuous mass of 
hummocks, craters, and shattered rock. Neither tree nor bush 
remains. It is a tumultuous sea of upturned earth, not an 
inch of soil escaping its baptism of fire. But natare, ever 
an,xious to conceal her wounds, was at work. The rains of 
spring and the breath of summer had coaxed the grass and 
the flowers to lend their gentle mantle to cover the scars 
beneath. Daisies nodded their heads to the winds, and masses 
of poppies, those poppies of song and poetry, gorgeous in their 
brilliant red, gave warmth and color to the somber scene. 

As in Belgium, German prisoners are here at work leveling 
old craters, filling up trenches, winding up wire, and removing 
shells. These shells — " duds," as they are called — and there 
are thousands of them, form a serious menace to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, for a plowshare striking the nose may cause 
the missile to explode. Many fatal accidents of this char- 
acter have already added their toll to the casualties of war. 
A systematic search is being carried on for these dangerous 
relics. They are collected, piled into heaps in old shell holes, 
and then fired by electricity. The roar of the explosions re- 
minds one of battle, and we could almost imagine that the war 
was still on. By next year the fields will show little evidence 
of- the great struggle, but it will be many years before the 
devastated houses and cities are restored. Some will forever 
remain in ruins, silent witnesses to the tragedies that swept 
them out of existence. 

No spoken word or written line can adequately describe the 
agony of those ghastly cities of the dead. The power of lan- 
guage fails when it attempts to depict that utter, hopeless 
desolation, that wilderness worse than a desert, foul and fearful. 
Magazine articles and books have been penned, speeches made, 
but each and every one falls short of the reality. We look 
upon it en masse, but should remember that every stone pounded 
into dust came from an individual home ; some one, some human 
being like you or I, owned each bit of that tortured ground. 
Every piece of property belonged to some little French family 
to whom it was their all. These people love their homes and 
are coming back, returning to villages they do not know, to 
towns they can not recognize, all a mass of rubbish, filled with 
decay and filth indescribable, to fields covered with graves 
where visible death is marked by crosses and hidden death 
by the bombs and hand grenades which lie concealed like 
deadly serpents. To see. these poor, homeless refugees strug- 
gling along the dusty roads pushing a cart piled with the few 
articles they had managed to save, leading a cow perhaps ; 
the half-naked little children and tottering old men and women 
going back to start life anew, touches one's heart. In many 
places all vestige of their houses has been swept away ; only 
heaps of debris remain. What must be the anguish, the unut- 
terable despair of these victims of a war of annihilation, seek- 
ing in vain in those wastes for some old friend, some familiar 
spot, some landmark to indicate their homes of happy days ! 

We passed through the jungle of the Argonne Forest, where 
the Seventy-seventh Division won imperishable glory. In a 
deep ravine we saw the " rest camps " of the Germans — sub- 
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stantially constructed barracks, built in terraces, with paths 
and steps connecting the tiers. Little summer houses had been 
erected on the knolls, and a theater, swimming pool, electric- 
light plant, and water system give conclusive evidence that the 
Germans considered this secluded spot impregnable to assault, 
and so it was until the Americans decided to possess it. We 
went into the wonderful concrete dugout of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria, more like a palatial club than an army officer's 
headquarters. When our boys paid their call the host hnd 
departed, but in his haste had left behind the trappings of his 
quarters. Pictures still hung upon the paneled and frescoed 
walls, and tableware, linen, and expensive china graced the 
sideboard. Open fireplaces, elaborate furniture, rugs, and built- 
in ranges indicated that this crowned head believed, at least, 
that war should not be devoid of creature comforts. Stairways 
led to underground recesses 60 feet below the surface, from 
which passages and stairways communicated with exits in other 
parts of the camp. In the event of an air raid, the Crown 
Prince could retreat to this subterranean refuge, and in case 
one stairway became blocked four others offered him oppor- 
tunity of reaching the world above. 

In this forest, where only a few months before resounded the 
roar of artillery, the stillness of the tomb now prevails; not a 
sound breaks in upon the silence. Even the birds shun the spot 
as if it were a land accursed. How graphic the story of 
America's triumph came to us as we traced the movements 
of our troops in those grim days of a year ago. In every 
American home the Argonne and the Meuse are household 
words. For all time these battle fields will be shrines where 
those who seek the grandest exemplification of valor wi.ll 
come to offer tribute to the men who made these names im- 
mortal. 

In Paris, a wonderful panoramic painting of the war de- 
picts hosts of warriors inarching from the battle fields to re- 
ceive the victors' wreaths and the thanks of a grateful nation. 
Every allied country is represented, supporting France. In the 
background are the cities of the war zone, each marked by name. 
One predominates the others; its name alone has been lettered 
in gold. It is Verdun. That word is on every tongue in France; 
it is known wherever courage is valued. For France, it em- 
bodies the conviction of her faith, the pledge of her deter- 
mination, the consecration of her devotion. It is a symbol of her 
bravery and her valor, the triumph of her fortitude and her sac- 
rifice. Here France, alone and unaided, met the mighty hordes 
of the invader, and here proved her right to live among the na- 
tions of the earth. The glory of Verdun and the deathless fame 
of 400,000 of her sons who fell in the attack is an epic, the most 
superb in the annals of mankind. 

Over the shattered hills of Verdun our own boys won imper- 
ishable glory in the great Meuse offensive, the ultimate objec- 
tive of which was the Sedan-Mezieres Railroad. This great 
four-track system, running through Sedan, was the main artery 
by which Germany supplied her armies on the central and 
western sections of the front. Could this be captured the enemy 
would be compelled to evacuate Belgium and Northern France. 
The topography of the country lent itself to formidable defease. 
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On one side was the Argonne forest, a jungle of deep ravines 
and sharp, ridges, covered by thickets of underbrush and tangled 
trees, in which every known system of defense had been installed. 
To the east were the heights of the Meuse extending northward 
to Sedan and south to Verdun. Each strategic point of the 
German side was protected by prepared defensive positions. It 
was in this offensive that the rolling barrage was employed on a 
hitherto unknown scale. Here let me quote from Congressman 
Tilson, who is an authority on artillery tactics : 

In the early part of the war when an attack was contemplated, a bar- 
rage was planned and laid down from guns in place. Their range could 
be extended from short range to extreme range of the longest range gun. 

"When it became necessary to move the barrage farther forward it was 
generally found very difficult or impossible to do so. The consequence 
was that there were very few advances longer than, the extreme range 
of a large fieldpiece. When this campaign was planned it was deter- 
mined that the barrage should he carried along. When the Infantry ad- 
vanced to the limit of the barrage the guns in the rear were to be moved 
forward and through the guns nearer the front, so as to take up another 
position in the front and continue to carry the barrage forward. 

The Meuse-Argonne offensive opened on September 26 with a 
bombardment by 2,500 pieces of artillery. I will not attempt to 
narrate the movements in this great campaign — this wholly 
American campaign, where our casualties totaled the appalling 
number of 120,000. Its story is known. No one can pass over 
that territory without realizing the magnitude of the task our 
soldiers undertook. No one who has seen those fields of battle 
can fail to be moved with emotion for the valor of the men who 
carried the flag in triumph to Sedan. 

Probably the most famous as well as the most conspicuous 
position on the Meuse heights is Montfaucon. The summit of 
this steep hill commands a view of the entire country, and here 
the German Crown Prince had his headquarters during the 
attack upon Verdun in the spring of 1916. It was the nearest 
he ever reached the city. In one of the houses was a heavy 
concrete shaft, built in from the cellar to the roof, and so dis- 
guised by the framework of the building as to escape observa- 
tion. A great periscope enabled him, while concealed below, 
to observe the movements of his troops upon the distant battle 
fields. His bed chamber in the cellar had walls of reinforced 
concrete over 4 feet thick. I want to include a little poem 
about this hill written by a soldier : 

THE ROAD TO MONTFAUCON. 

M. P., the road from Avocourt 

That leads to Montfaucon? 
The road, sir, black with mules and carts 

And brown with men a-marching on — 
The Eomague Woods that lie beyond 

The ruined heights of Montfaucon. 

North over reclaimed no man's land, 

The martyred roadway leads, 
Quick with forward-moving hosts, 

And quick with valiant deeds, 
Avenging Rheims, Liege, and Lille, ,. 

And outraged gods and creeds. 

There lies the road from Avocourt 

That leads to Montfaucon, 
Past sniper and machine-gun nests, 

By steel and thermite cleansed. They're gone — 
And there in thund'rous echelon, 

The ruined heights of Montfaucon. 
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Not jar from Verdun, in the little village of Romagne, a large 
national cemetery has been established, where 23,000 American 
soldiers lie asleep. In the center arises a great flagpole from 
which flies the flag, the emblem of their faith and devotion. 
Around the standard in close formation are the heroes awaiting 
the reveille on the Judgment Day. Each cross, each white cross, 
bears the name of the man, his company and regiment. A boy 
who was almost like a son to me lies with his comrades in that 
cemetery. He was in a machine-gun company and was killed 
only a few days before the armistice. His father asked me to 
try and find his grave. I went to the little town of Chevieres, 
where he had been buried. Scarcely a vestige remains of this 
hamlet, the church and graveyard and all the houses are a mass 
of ruins. An old French peasant told me that one American 
soldier had been buried in the little churchyard, but that his 
body had been removed a few weeks previously. Hunting among 
the tombs I came to an open grave. The fresh soil indicated 
the disinterment of the body only a short time before. I 
despaired of ever finding the object of my search, for there was 
no one to give me information ; however, when I went to the 
cemetery at Romagne I renewed my efforts. It seemed almost 
hopeless among that 23.000 men, but at last I came to the grave. 
There on a cross, in the shadow of the flag he had died to defend, 
was the name of the man I sought — 

Herbert Groesbeck, jr.. 

First Lieutenant, Company A, 

Three hundred and ninth Machine Gun Battalion. 

Gathering a few poppies from the adjoining field, in silent 
reverence I placed them upon the grave of that boy — the only 
child of bereaved parents who also had contributed their all to 
the service of their country. 

From Verdun we went to St. Mihiel, passing through towns 
which before the attack of September 12 had been in German 
hands since the beginning of the war. This, too, was an Ameri- 
can offensive, planned by American officers and executed by 
American soldiers. Although French troops participated, they 
were under American command, as our troops had been under 
French command at Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. A very 
interesting side light occurred in connection with this cam- 
paign. When our Naval Committee visited Paris in September 
last year, plans for the campaign were freely discussed in the 
, hotels and other public places. There seemed to be no secrecy 
about the forthcoming operation, even the date for the attack 
being mentioned. The plans were so generally known that many 
considered it a piece of camouflage, predicting that the real 
offensive would be undertaken at a different place and date. 
But the plans were genuine, and as full preparations had been 
made it became necessary to divert attention to some other 
part of the line. German spies were everywhere, and, of course, 
the imperial command knew of the proposed operations and 
were arranging to meet it. 

To foil the Germans an officer of high rank, in ignorance of 
the part he was to play, was ordered to another sector with in- 
structions to prepare for a forward movement. Then detach- 
ments of troops were ordered to report to him, and every effort 
was made to give the whole affair the appearance of a genuine 
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maneuver. Wireless messages, speaking of great forces and 
large quantities of artillery being concentrated for an attack, 
were sent out from headquarters, all for the purpose of mis- 
leading the Germans. They were deceived, for they sent several 
full divisions and a large number of guns to defend that sector, 
and while waiting for the attack which, never came, the Battle 
of St. Mihiel was fought, with those German divisions miles 
away. This salient, which for four years had defied every at- 
tempt of the French to reduce it, was won by our forces in 27 
hours. Again let me pay tribute to our soldiers and their 
heroism. 

Before leaving this first ail-American campaign I will speak 
of the controversy which arose as to whether or not there should 
be a distinct American Army. Many influential allied officers 
were opposed to the organization of a completed and separate 
American unit. They desired to use our soldiers as replacement, 
troops under British or French command. Although during the 
war Americans were brigaded with both the English and the 
French, Gen. Pershing, to his everlasting credit, was determined 
that there should be an American Army on the battle front 
under his direct command. At one time the situation became 
extremely tense, hut Gen. Pershing held out, and finally de- 
clared, as I understand, that " we would fight as an American 
Army if we fought at all." Under this pressure both Marshal 
Foch and Gen. Haig yielded. But for Gen. Pershing's insistence 
we would have had no American sector and probably little 
independent credit for any American activity. 

From St. Mihiel we drove to Metz, passing through the Saar 
Valley. What a difference in the appearance of the country on 
the two sides of the boundary line ! On the French border, 
desolation and gloom ; on the German, prosperity and brightness. 
We passed mile after mile of smiling farms and populous vil- 
lages free from any effect of the war. We visited the great 
fortresses that surround Metz, forts already christened with 
French names. The public buildings, too, have been marked by 
the French coat of arms, for remember this is Alsace, and for 50 
years every Frenchman has vowed Alsace would be restored to 
France. On the great cathedral is a row of statues of the saints, 
and in a conspicuous place among them, gowned in priestly robes, 
was a figure of the Kaiser. Some wag had hung around his neck 
a label upon which was the motto, " Thus passes worldly glory." 

Then to the Rhine with its traditions and its romances ; the 
Bhine, which during the war was the goal of every soldier. 
To-day three flags fly along its banks, strangers to the land. On 
the upper reaches of the river the flag of France, lower down the 
flag of Great Britain, while between flies the flag of America. 
We passed through Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Mayence, Coblenz, 
and Cologne, and everywhere business was conducted as if 
nothing had happened. Although there was a general complaint 
of shortage of food, there was no evidence of any suffering. Men, 
women, and children were dressed comfortably, and their bodily 
wants seemed supplied. Even the river presented its usual ap- 
pearance of laden barges carrying coal to the factories in the 
north. Vineyards and farms showed no diminution in cultiva- 
tion, and prices of commodities of all kinds, although far higher 
than before the war, were much lower than in Paris. 
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In ttiis region the Germans seem to have returned to work and 
to have accepted, as far as surface indications showed, the ver- 
dict of the peace treaty. We were told of many instances, how- 
ever, of meetings being held to protest against agreeing to all the 
terms of that document. The German mark, which before the 
war was worth approximately 24 cents of our money, had fallen 
to about 5 cents, and to-day is worth only 2J cents. 

On our way back to Paris we passed through Luxemburg, a 
little country of less than 250,000 people, one of the neutral 
States in the war, but whose territory had been overrun by the 
German armies. I was surprised to learn that there were more 
Luxemburgers in the United States than in their own country. 

Returning to Paris, we immediately started for the British 
sector, passing on our way to Amiens, through Senlis, Compiegne, 
Noyon, Ham, St. Quentin, Le Catelet, and Cambrai — towns made 
famous by the war. We were impressed with the appearance of 
Ham, a city badly damaged by shell, but which had been almost 
entirely cleared of dfibris, ready for the builders. Everywhere 
was a great absence of men, only women and children and old 
people being seen. We must remember that over a million French 
soldiers were still with the colors. St. Quentin presents a most 
terrible appearance of destruction, her great manufacturing 
plants being masses of twisted steel and broken machinery. 
Huge pill boxes had been constructed at many of the crossings in 
order to sweep the streets on the advance of the Allies. There 
is something uncanny and terrible about these grim blocks of 
concrete even now, harmless though they be, but when they were 
spitting sheets of flame from a concealed machine gun they must 
have been frightful beyond description. 

Amiens shows little damage. You Will recall that it was the 
objective in the great German drive in March ; but the imperial 
army never succeeded in reaching it. Albert, Bapaume, Peronne, 
and Arras are shattered and desolated almost beyond repair. 
We were in the valley of the Somme, the battle ground of the 
British Army, where for years the men of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the dominions overseas met the enemy in combat 
like the bulldogs that they are. Just beyond Arras lies Vimy 
Ridge, where the Canadians fought to glory and to death. 
From the summit of this ridge, which will forever stand out as 
a monument to Canadian valor, are two shafts erected to the 
memory of the men who fought for -supremacy — one a Canadian 
monument, the other a German. 

Near Vimy is what was once the city of Lens, with a popula- 
tion before the war of over 32,000 inhabitants. It presented the 
most frightful picture of desolation we had seen. Ruins inde- 
scribable reach as far as the eye can see — not a single house 
standing — only formless heaps of broken bricks, twisted steel, 
and splintered wood. One church spire alone stands above the 
welter of debris, pointing as it were to the immutability of 
Christ's teachings. Lens before the war was one of the most 
prosperous cities of France ; the great coal district of the 
nation. The Germans, in order to cripple an industrial rival, 
destroyed the tipples and hoists, and then, not being satisfied, 
exploded great charges of dynamite within the mines them- 
selves. Tons of concrete were placed in the wreckage and the 
mines flooded. In some mines, we were told, the Germans had 
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buried thousands of their dead, converting the wrecked tunnels 
and shafts into cemeteries. The restoration of these mines, 
even approaching maximum production, seems hopeless, and 
at best many years must elapse before France can utilize them 
to any appreciable extent. 

Returning- to Paris, we prepared for our journey home, having 
been advised of the President's action in asking that Congress 
remain in session instead of recessing as planned. 

When speaking of France, the question uppermost in one's 
mind is, " How is she recovering from the effects of the war, 
and how is she meeting the problems of reconstruction and 
economic readjustment? " There are so many angles from 
which to approach this query, and the subject is so vast and 
complicated that only in a general way can any answer be 
given. France at present is in a transition stage — a period of 
reaction from the terrible strain and anxiety of four years of 
destructive war on her own soil, four years of imminent danger 
to her material existence. There is a relaxing or letting down 
of the forces which sustained her throughout the darkest days 
of her history. While glorying in her triumphs she is nursing 
her sorrows, and has not yet attuned herself to the conditions 
of peace. Without question there is a feeling of dejection, dis- 
couragement, and even of indifference out of keeping -with that 
heroic spirit of service, bravery, and undiminished faith which 
was so manifest when her armies, shattered and broken but 
unconquered, bid defiance to the invaders at Soissons and 
Rheims, and held the heights of the Meuse at immortal Verdun. 

Yet who can blame her after all her sacrifices? Hers is 
not mere suffering from mental anguish — it is the acute agony 
of blows, the most terrific conceivable. Can France rehabili- 
tate herself? Yes; it may and probably will take years, but 
a nation that can rise to the heights of sacrifice and the glory 
of courage of a Verdun will not die or surrender in the battles 
of peace. The basic principles of French character are thrift 
and love of country, and she will endure. 

In addition to the seemingly hopeless problem of recon- 
struction and replacement of destroyed cities and factories is 
the problem of clearing away the dfibris, a gigantic task in 
itself. Where swamps exist in proximity to the towns, they 
afford a dumping place for this waste material, but only in a 
few instances do such conditions prevail. And then to the vast- 
ness of the undertaking must be added the attendant danger 
from live shells which lie buried everywhere in the ruins. 
These make it impossible to use modern steam shovels, for the 
records show that when hit, one shell in every ten explodes. 

The losses of France in blood, property, and treasure are 
appalling. A million and a third of her best manhood perished 
in battle or died of wounds — a million more were hopelessly 
maimed. Two million of her civil population became refugees 
or prisoners in the invaded regions, while thousands died of 
disease, the direct result of war. What of the material losses? 
Twenty-five hundred towns and villages and 450,000 buildings, 
not including factories, completely destroyed, with 50,000 more 
badly damaged, costing over $6,000,000,000 to replace. 

In agriculture, although all must be redeemed — not, however, 
out of new country but out of the wreckage of battle fields, the 
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future is assured. Cattle and implements must be procured, it 
is true, but the peasant, the backbone of France, is already on 
his way back prepared to fight once more on the old battle 
fields, this time with the plow and the hoe, and again he will 
win. Pour million four hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
farm lands under cultivation, producing each year before the 
war $150,000,000 worth of crops, were devastated. The agri- 
cultural and forestry losses are estimated at $3 000,000,000. 
In addition to these losses must be added the value of hundreds 
of thousands of head of horses and cattle stolen, the number 
of milch cows alone that were seized being estimated at 500.000. 

Industrially the outlook is gloomy in the extreme. Mr. 
Vanderlip expresses the situation by two words — " industrial 
paralysis." The great factories of northern Prance no longer 
exist. To replace the structures and restore the machinery 
will require both time and money. Time means idleness, suffer- 
ing, perhaps immigration. Money, there is none. The only hope 
of industrial France is long-time credits, and with them, to 
replace all that was destroyed will tax the genius of the 
mightiest financiers. Even the clearing away of the wreckage 
will involve enormous expense. When the Germans retreated 
from northern France they blew up every railroad bridge and 
wrecked every station — 3,137 bridges and aqueducts were de- 
stroyed or damaged. The lines themselves have either been 
torn up for replacement in Germany or have been shelled out of 
existence. 

The locomotives and cars which escaped capture have been 
worn out during the war, and there is no new equipment to be 
had. Yet here the work of reconstruction is going forward 
rapidly, for France realizes that her future depends upon trans- 
portation. Old rolling stock is being repaired, to which has 
been added many German and Austrian cars. This was the only 
field of industry in which we saw any progress made. Out of 
1,227 miles of railroad, 1,209 had been restored to use by 
September 1, and also 420 out of 641 miles of canals. Of 
highways in the devastated area, 660 miles have been rebuilt. 
The losses in transportation are estimated at $1,000,000 000. 
The French commission on reparations has reported the indus- 
trial losses as follows: 

Coalmines $900 000.000 

Metal industries 2, 500, 000. 000 

Dye industries 900, 000. 000 

Textile industries 4, 000, 000. 000 

Various industries 1, 800, 000, 000 

Before the war France produced 41,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, half of which came from the invaded regions, now a 
wilderness. The total estimated damage of French property 
as the result of war is estimated at over $20,000,000,000. 

Because of her great loss in man power, which is causing a 
serious retarding of the work of reconstruction, France, with a 
view to increasing the available supply of labor for this work, 
has concluded with the Polish Government an arrangement 
which will result in the sending to France of 100,000 Polish 
workers, for the greater part miners and stonemasons. 

On the industrial situation, let me quote from that eminent 
student of economics, Mr. F. H. Simonds : 

In this field France is not beginning, or is starting with extreme 
slowness. The war has made France a poor country. It lacks the 
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capital, the money, to buy raw materials. With a depreciated cur- 
rency to buy them in foreign country, to buy the machinery, to buy 
all that is essential to begin industrial life, is to risk financial chaos. 
Only the German indemnities can restore the stability of French cur- 
rency, if American will not lend, and against the coming of the 
indemnity the Government stolidly refuses to permit foreign pur- 
chases. So the paralysis continues on the industrial side. Here Ger- 
many has won, at least temporarily. She had put one nation out of 
the race, while her own factories are intact. Without credits, without 
loans, without aid, French industry can not start life. 

In speaking of the future of France, Premier Clemenceau, the 
very incarnation of dynamic force, says : 

It is true that our fields have been ravaged, that our Tillages and 
towns razed. The elite of our young manhood reposes in our sacred 
soil enshrouded in glory. All our wealth has been spent without meas- 
ure ; our best blood has been shed from all our pores ; tears have fur- 
rowed all faces ; all hearts have trembled with unspeakable horror. 
France is erect, alive, and strong in its will for justice, as in the 
military virtues of its great soldiers. Now, .everyone to the task, to 
accomplish the duties of to-morrow. 

In this connection Baron du Marais, vice president of the 
French economic mission, in a statement recently made to a 
correspondent of the JNJew York Times, reported that — 

The basic elements of the economic solidity of France liave been in 
no way impaired by the four years of war, which she has successfully 
concluded. These basic elements are : The will to work of her people, 
the fertility of her soil, and the natural raw material resources which 
she possesses within her own borders and in her colonies. 

Owing to the war, 4,500,000 acres of French land Jhave been rendered 
unfit for immediate cultivation. The result is that in 1920 France will 
have to import about $150,000,000 worth of food. This condition is, of 
course, purely temporary, as prior to the war France produced 90 per 
cent of the foodstuffs she consumed. 

TO INCREASE FOOD ODTPCT. 

The return of Alsace assures in France a large supply of chemical fer- 
tilizers. This will enable the farmers of France to increase their produc- 
tion so greatly that by 1921 her imports in foodstuffs will be small as 
compared to 1920, and by 1922 she will again be producing sufficient for 
her needs. 

" There is no land-labor problem in France. Farming is productive 
of considerable financial results, and as a great majority of the farmers 
own their own laud and work it with their sons on the basis of coopera- 
tion, the profit which accrues is equitably distributed to a very large 
number of people. When the farm hands were demobilized they returned 
to their farms and took up their work without hesitation and without 
loss of time. 

The French industrial situation presents a problem more varied and 
more difficult of solution than the agricultural, for on the quick solving 
cf the industrial problem rests the rapid recovery of France from the 
effects of the late war. Industry in France can not recover without the 
assurance of a supply of the necessary raw materials it demands. The 
most accessible source of supply for most of these raw materials is 
America, but it is uneconomic to buy in the most expensive market in 
the world, and the present rate of exchange makes the American market 
the most expensive In the world. 

Coal is the first item on the list of the needed raw materials for in- 
dustry. Before the war France was already obliged to import largely. 
As 60 per cent of her domestic coal supply was furnished from the 
northern regions, and as many of these productive mines have been 
rendered unfit for work for a number of years, France faces at present 
an annual shortage of 20,000,000 tons, which will be bought in the 
market offering the most advantageous terms. 

Besides increasing as rapidly as possible her own coal production 
France is developing and has developed water power as the logical sub- 
stitute for coal. Already her rivers and waterfalls are supplying her 
with 1,500,000 horsepower, and she has at her disposal some 5.000,000 
horsepower as yet undeveloped. The introduction of modern coal-saving 
devices in every French plant of importance is in most cases an accom- 
plished fact. 
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SOON TO EXPORT STEEL. 

Ill spite of the German invasion, France, the second greatest producer 
of iron ore and steel in the world, is at present producing sufficient steel 
and iron for home consumption. Further, she will soon be ready to ex- 
port at the rate of 17,000,000 tons of iron ore per annum and 2,000,000 
tons of steel. This rapid recovery of the steel industry has been made 
possible by : 

First. The fact that the natural conditions of the French iron mines 
prevented any considerable damage by the German invasion. 

Second. The restoration of the Lorraine Basin to France. 

Third. The acquisition for a period of years of the Sarre Basin and 
the acquisition of the controlling interest in certain great steel works in 
Luxemburg. 

Many of our steel plants, temporarily incapacitated by the Germans, 
will soon be placed on a productive basis again, as the machinery stolen 
can be easily and correctly identified and so returned to France. 

The French textile industries were greatly damaged through the Ger- 
man invasion. Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Sedan, the chief centers of 
this industry, were for four years in German hands. The return of 
Alsace-Lorraine, however, to a great extent compensates for this dam- 
age, and by the use of modern machinery the French textile manufac- 
turers, who before the war exported a profitable surplus of their prod- 
ucts, will next year be able to fill all the demands of the home market. 
To do this, however, they must import from America 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton in 1920. Here again the satisfying of this demand rests upon 
the extension of the credits necessary for the making of this purchase. 

Including the demands of less important industries, the total cost of 
the raw material and food needs of France for 1920 can be placed at an 
irreducible figure of $600,000,000 to $700,000,000. On the fulfillment 
of this demand for food and raw material rests the rapid restoration and 
return to prosperity of France. Without aid she wonld still recover, 
but the process of convalescence would be needlessly and uselessly 
prolonged. The extension of about a 10-year period of credit for this 
sum is necessary to France for the following reasons : 

First. To enable her to maintain at an equitable figure the costs of 
the necessities of life. 

Second. To insure sufficient time for the complete recovery of her 
industries. 

Third. To permit repayment, at a rate of exchange not prohibitively 
unfavorable. 

Fourth. France is in the position of one whose reputation for hon- 
esty must be maintained and desires a period of 10 years in which to 
make repayment because she Is sure that within 10 years the means 
available for repayment will be at hand. 

SEES FKENCn LABOI! STABLE. 

The; i-ecurities for the extension of credit are three in number : First 
is the Frenchman's characteristic love and desire for work. The 
French labor situation has stabilized itself, of itself, more rapidly than 
that of any other country in the world. A striking proof of this stabil- 
ity was given at Lyons not more than two months ago, when the dele- 
gates of the great French Confederation of Labor and the Steel and 
Iron Workers Union met in conference. French labor voiced to the 
world through its chosen representatives the motto it had adopted for 
itself, '• Maximum production." 

Further, the Frenchman and the Frenchwoman, whatever may have 
been said to the contrary, realize that they must and indeed are will- 
ing to pay the taxes which their Government has thought it necessary 
to impose upon them for the payment of the indebtedness which, as 
French men and women, they incurred during the war. The per capita 
taxation in 1910 of every man, woman, and child in France is $56. 
This burden of taxation is borne by the uninvaded four-fifths of France. 
The other fifth will not be taxed until it has been assured of a reason- 
able measure of recovery from the vandalism which it suffered. 

Second. In actual and potential natural resources, France with her 
colonies has practically unlimited quantities of supplies necessary to her 
economic and industrial development. Morocco offers a virtually un- 
touched field for agricultural and mineral supplies. Morocco and west- 
ern Africa within three years can supply France with 30 per cent of 
her raw cotton needs. The French iron and steel industry, which 
doubled its output in the 10 years preceding the war, is assured of 
rapid and sound development, particularly in view of the return to 
France of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Third. France is financially sound. Of her total indebtedness of 
$36,000,000,000, 85 per cent is in the hands of French people and is 
distributed among 7,000,000 investors. The remaining 15 per cent ia 
counterbalanced by at least an equal amount due to France by the 
nations of central and eastern Europe. A certain portion of the sums 
to be paid by Germany to France as reparation for war damages will be 
set aside as a sinking fund against the national debt. 

In a word, France is in need of ready cash to be used as working 
capital until the terrific investment which was made in Liberty and 
Right starts to bring in dividends. She needs cash now, and 10 years 
in which to repay. 

Speaking in terms of prosperity and sound business, the world is 
a unit. An unnecessarily^ long delay in the complete restoration and 
natural development of France will react to the detriment not only 
of France and the French, but also of America and Americans. We 
must either stand as a unit or eventually fall as a unit. As a unit we 
have achieved victory in the cause of right as against might ; as a unit 
\vc must assure the fruits of this victory not only to America but to the 
world. 

Exchange rates. 
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So much for France. Of the doughboy in Europe, " He came, 
lie saw, he conquered," and then when his work was done he 
w;is compelled to stay in France many weary months. I do 
not blame him for kicking; he was entitled to grumble. Of his 
deeds, tliat is history. Of himself on the line or back in the 
rest areas, he was an American — that is all — a big. reliant, fear- 
less, splendid American. He did every job that was asked of 
him, and did it right. He played hard and he fought hard. 
He went into a fight with as brave a heart as God ever placed 
in human breast, and with a smile on his face he passed down 
into the shadows. He was the finest soldier in all Europe. He 
knew it, but it did not make him self -concerned, only proud that 
he was a representative of a great race, the embodiment of the 
will of the Nation whose uniform he wore. He saw France, 
unabashed and unafraid, strong, wholesome, generous, conscious 
of his strength, yet gentle — except when there was fighting to be 
done. Sam Browne belts were not popular with him. Some 
of his officers, newly come to rank, were not equal to their tasks, 
but he always was. By his sublime courage, his unfailing op- 
timism, and his abiding faith that nothing could withstand the 
United States of America he smashed through to every objec- 
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tive, and would have gone to Berlin had not the armistice 
stopped his victorious advance. As a " scrap of paper " had 
been Germany's downfall, so another scrap of paper saved her 
from reaping the whirlwind she had started. Of this we are 
certain, never again will any nation which saw the American 
soldier in action challenge him without a realization of what 
that challenge means. 

LESSON'S OP THE WAK AND THE FROMISE OP THE FUTURE. 

While we remain loyal to our institutions and adhere to the 
principles laid down by the fathers in their conception of con- 
stitutional government; while we render willing obedience to 
established law and stand steadfast against the malign forces 
of disorder, our individual liberty and our national independence 
and sovereignty will continue unimpaired. While we cherish 
the memory of the patriotic sacrifice of those who offered their 
lives to duty and remember the unselfish service of our people, 
determined to surrender all, to render all for country in its 
hour of trial, despite dangers that may arise or crises that may 
threaten, we can look into the unfathomed years with assured 
confidence that the American Republic will endure, a guiding 
star for the civilizations of the world. 

I know of no way more fitting or appropriate in which to 
close the series of addresses on the war it has been my privi- 
lege to make, than to quote the eloquent words of Gen. Pershing' 
on the occasion of his receiving the thanks of Congress : 

" The burdens that fell to the lot of our soldiers have been 
heavy, and the way beset by many obstacles, but faith in the 
righteousness of our cause and trust in Almighty God have given 
us courage and inspiration. 

" The trials of battle demanded Spartan endurance and utmost 
self-sacrifice. Never have men faced a more difficult task nor 
borne greater hardship, and never have troops shown a finer 
spirit of willingness or more resolute purpose. 

" The might of America lay not only in her numbers and her 
wealth but also in the spirit of the people and their determina- 
tion to succeed at whatever cost. While every man who went 
to France courageously did his part, behind him were millions 
of others eager to follow, all supported by a loyal people who 
deprived themselves to sustain our armies and to succor our 
allies. 

" Whether billeted in French, Belgian, or Italian villages, or in 
the camps of England, our young men have left behind them a 
standard of frankness, of integrity, of gentleness, and of help- 
fulness, which will give the other nations of the world a firmer 
belief in the sincerity of our motives. 

" The benefits flowing from the experience of our soldiers will 
be broadly felt. They have returned in the full vigor of their 
manhood, strong and clean. In the community of effort, men 
from all walks of life have learned to know and to appreciate 
each other. Through their patriotism, discipline, and associa- 
tion they have become virile, confident, and broadminded. Rich 
in the consciousness of honorable public service, they will bring 
into the life of our country a deeper love for our institutions and 
a more intelligent devotion to the duties of citizenship. 
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" To you, gentlemen of the Congress, we owe the existence and 
the maintenance of our armies in the field. With a clear con- 
ception of the magnitude of the struggle, you adopted the draft 
as the surest means of utilizing our man power. You promptly 
enacted wise laws to develop and apply our resources to the best 
effect. Tou appropriated the fabulous sums required for mili- 
tary purposes. Many of your Members visited our armies in 
the field and cheered us by their interest and sympathy. You 
made possible the organization and the operations by which 
victory was achieved. 

" The various staffs, bureaus, and departments, with all their 
personnel, are deserving of especial acknowledgment for the 
ability with which their problems were met. The officers and 
soldiers who served at home are entitled to their full share in 
the victory. There existed a unity of purpose between our 
Government in all of its branches and the command of the troops 
in the field that materially hastened the end. 

" Our Navy performed a brilliant part in transporting troops 
and supplies and in maintaining our sea communications. The 
Army was convoyed across the seas with the maximum of safety 
and comfort and with incredibly small loss. 

"A special tribute is due to those benevolent men and women 
who ministered to the needs of our soldiers at home and abroad. 
The welfare societies, maintained by a generous public, gave us 
invaluable aid. In our hospitals the surgeons and nurses, both 
permanent and temporary, served with a skill and fidelity that 
will ever be worthy of our grateful remembrance. 

" Business and professional men abandoned their private in- 
terests and gave their service to the country. Devoted men, 
women, and even children, often in obscure positions, zealously 
labored to increase the output of ships, munitions, war material, 
and food supplies, while the press and the pulpit stimulated 
patriotic enthusiasm. 

" Our admiration goes out to our war-worn allies, whose tenac- 
ity after three years of conflict made possible the effectiveness, 
of our effort. Through their loyal support and hearty coopera- 
tion a genuine spirit of comradeship sprang up among us which 
should firmly unite the peoples as it did their armies. 

" The cheerfulness and fortitude of our wounded were an in- 
spiration and a stimulus to their comrades. Those who are dis- 
abled should become the affectionate charge of our people, whose 
care they have so richly earned. Let us in sympathy remember 
the widows and the mothers who to-day mourn the loss of their 
husbands and sons. 

" Our hearts are filled with reverence and love for our tri- 
umphant dead. Buried in hallowed ground which their courage 
redeemed, their graves are sacred shrines that the Nation will 
not fail to honor. 

" The glorious record made in the fight for our treasured ideals 
will be a precious heritage to posterity. It has welded together 
our people and given them a deeper sense of nationality. The 
solidity of the Republic and its institutions in the test of a world 
war should fill with pride every man and woman living under 
its flag. The great achievements, the high Ideals, the sacrifices 
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of our Army and our people belong to no party and to no creed. 
They are the Republic's legacy to be sacredly treasured and 
carefully transmitted to future generations." 



For ob, when the war will be over 

We'll go and we'll look for our dead ; 
We'll go when the bee's on the clover, 

And the plume of the poppy is red ; 
We'll go when the year's at its gayest, 

When meadows are laughing with flow'rs ; 
And there where the crosses arc greyest, 

We'll seek for the cross that is ours. 

For they cry to us : " Friends, we are lonely, 

Aweary the night and the day ; 
But come in the blossom-time only, 

Come when our graves will be gay ; 
When daffodils all are a-blowing, 

And larks are a-thrilling the skies, 
Oh, come with the hearts of you glowing. 

And the joy of the Spring in your eyes. 

But never, oh, neVer come sighing, 

For ours was the Splendid Release : 
And oh, but 'twas joy in the dying 

To know we were winning you Peace ' 
So come when the valleys are sheening. 

And fledged with the promise of gram ; 
And here where our graves will be greening, 

Just smile and be happy again." 

And so, when the war will be over, 

We'll seek for the Wonderful One : 
And maiden will look for her lover, 

And mother will look for her son ; 
And there will be end to our grieving. 

And gladness will gleam over loss, 
As — glovy beyond all believing ! 

We point . to a name on n ito.ns. 

-Robert \V. Service. 

LETTERS FROM \ '.JUAKER DOl'lilJBOY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Il'vt. \V. F. T., Fifty-Will Company, Second Battalion. Fifth Regiment 
United States Marines: member Pershing's composite regiment.] 

Paris Island, S. C, Jane .}. ISIS — 6.15 a. m. 

Dearest Parents : Well, it is raining hard, the first rain we have had 
since we have been here, and it is a heavenly relief ; the heat has been 
something fearful, never less than 95 all day long, and such a sun, it 
,1ust seems to burn you up ; but with all that, it is not so bad. Excuse 
the change of ink, but mine went dry, like the country. 

We drill all the time and will soon be good soldiers. We are on the 
drill grounds at least five hours a day and the rest of the time is all 
taken up with work, except a few hours, which we have to ourselves, and 
you are so tired then that you go right to bed. This life will sure make 
a man of you if it doesn't ruin you. 

Wo had to go down and wash our clothes yesterday, and they make 
sure that you have them very clean ; if they are not, the officer throws 
them on the ground and walks on them, takes your name, and makes 
you wash them again. 

We will be here in this camp for about three weeks ; then at the main 
camp for two weeks ; then two weeks on the range ; then maybe a 15-day 
leave ; then Texas or Quantico, or heaven knows where we may go. 

We had a little storm last night, but it is clem- and hot now. Will 
close, as inspection is here. Lots of love. 

Bill. 
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Paris Island, S. C. 

Dearest Parents : Well, It Is raining again, and we are having a little 
rest, and it is very welcome. 

"What do you think? I have been made a squad leader in ray company, 
and that may mean a corpora) in a regular fighting company ; it is the 
first step in promotion, and I am glad to get it. 

I met the battalion chaplain yesterday and he asked me what religion 
I had, and I told him I was a Quaker, and he said from all he heard the 
people were proud of the fighting Quakers. 

"We went for another swim yesterday and it was fine, but not nice walk- 
ing home, as the sand got in our feet and hurt. 

The sun is out now and I imagine we will get a good three-hour drill 
after " chow," but don't mind, as I am getting to enjoy it now. 

A brigadier general inspected our tents this p. m. and we arc making 
ours look just as neat as possible. 

This is by far the nicest service that anyone could get in ; there is a 

moderate amount of swearing, but only when one has a real cause to 

swear does he swear ; I have heard no dirty stories as yet, and as far 

as I can see there is none of it in camp. Win close, as " chow " is ready. 

Your loving son, 

Bill. 

.Tune 0. 

August 30, 1918. 
The ship on which I sailed has arrived safely overseas. 
Your ever loving son, 

Billy. 

France, Agust SO, WIS. 

Dearest Parents : Well, I suppose you have received my card stating 
that I have arrived safely, and this will relieve your minds as to where 
I am. It was rather sudden, but I could not let you know beforehand, 
as I could not telegraph the news and did not get a chance to write. 
I am writing now using a mess can for a desk, and so you must excuse 
this writing. We will be going to a training camp soon. We are in a 
rest camp now, but we don't seem to get much rest. We had a fine trip 
over — no rough weather and no submarines. We are now sleeping in 
our little pup tents, which serve the purpose very well indeed, al- 
though they are rather small. If you send me any boxes, send candy, 
smoking tobacco, and crackers and fruit cake. Either will be welcome, 
as we are always hungry. It seems to be cloudy most of the time here, 
but once in a while the sun breaks through. 

The population shows the effects of the war here where wo are, even 
if the land does not. My, from what we hear over here the war is well 
In faVor of the Allies now. Is it, now? 

Will try and write soon again. 
Your own loving son, 

Billy. 

August 31, 1918. 

Dearest : Here we are iu our little " pup " tents, and it is raining 
outside. We are still in the same place, but I think we will move soon 
now. I surely do hope so. 

We have good food out here ; not much variety, but, all the same, 
good, wholesome food. 

Well, it is getting on to fall now, and it will seem funny not to be 
going back to Exeter. 

The ship we came over on has gone, and our last link with the United 
States seems gone ; we are cut off for a time at least. 

You must excuse this dirty paper, but it is pretty hard to keep any- 
thing clean around here, as we have no place to keep It. 

If the expression " Distance makes the heart grow fonder " is true, I 
surely love you all at home with a love that can not be expressed in 
words. 

Billy. 

France, September SS, BIS. 
Dearest M. and F. : I expect you have been pretty anxious about 
not hearing from me for so long. I have had no time at all to write. 
From our rest camp we went direct to the trenches and went over the 
top on the third wave. I can't exactly explain how I felt, but was not 
a bit scared. We lost hardly any men, and of those that we did lose 
most of them were wounded. We dug ourselves in up on a hill, and 
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here we were a fine target for the Bocbe guns; but we suffeivd very 
little. We are now billeted far behind "the lines for an indefinite length 
of time. I have much to tell you when* I get home which I can not put 
in my letters, which will probably be few and far between. I>.> not 
worry about me, as I have no fear and expect to be home with you 
within six months. I am now in the regiment that did all the work 
you read so much about in the papers, and I am proud to be in it. Its 
name will always bring back proud memories to the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. We do a good deal of hiking over here. We hiked over 

miles last night just to get here, and we have made three other hikes 
just about as long. 

We are billeted in barns now, and are making friends with all the 
different kinds of cooties that ever were made, and they sure are a great 
pest. Mother, thee won't need worry about ordering meals for me 
when I get home, as I am going to order all the meals for about two 
weeks and have just what I want. I will just rest when we are all 
together again and enjoy life for a few months ; then business. When 
I do come home, I am going to walk right in on you without a word, so 
you may from now on live in expectation. It sure will be a happy mo- 
ment for me when I get off the train at old P. W. In this drive I was 
in — for when we went over the top we started one of the biggest 
drives the war has yet seen, the barrage the Allies sent over was the 
largest in the war. It was fierce from the looks of the Hun trenches. 
We pushed the enemy back about 15 miles in four days, there oui 

. All the other fronts are the same way too, steadily 

moving toward the border. I have eaten several meals in German 
territory already. 



All's well, with dear love. 



Hilly. 



My Dearest Mother: I have now received all the mail that you have 
written me, as my replacement mail came last night, about 40 letters, 
and I stayed up until after 12 reading it, and it was just like an even 
ing at home. 

Yes ; it is a shame that you have not been getting my mail, and I 
have been writing so often too, two or three times a week. I also got 
your cable last night, and it was most cheering. 

I was thinking about the squad of men I had wheu we first came over, 
before we were put into the Fifth ; Ave have had rather hard luck, for 
out of the eight men, two have been killed, four severely wounded, and 
two slightly wounded. I feel sorry for the families of the two dead 
heroes, for they were both nice, refined boys. I can fully realize how 
you have worried over not getting mail, for I had the same worry for 
four months ; of course, yours have been worse, for your thoughts must 
have had me in some tight places, and you were right, but by God's 
good will aud your love I came through O. K. I guess the most narrow 
escape 1 had was at Thiacourt, in the St. Mihiel drive. A boy and 
myself were down there on a detail while the Germans were shelling 
the town very heavily. We heard a big shell coming and got up close 
to a wall. (Bill as a runner showed the way to 1he boy who had been 
detailed to take water to the front line.) 

Bu-r-m — Bang ! We had our faces pressed up against the wall, and 
when I looked to see if Ted was O. K. I saw him on the ground with 
his head blown entirely off ; it was a terrible sight, and I thought, sup- 
pose it had been me, and I thought of you two at home. I then did a 
thing which was very hard to do. I first carried the body to a hole, then 
the head. I nearly died carrying that bloody head of my friend. I 
put it in the hole with the body and covered it up, and put a little 
white stone, with a piece of a board on the grave for a marker, and said : 
" Greater love has no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends." I then went back to those dark, lonely trenches or little 
single holes in the ground, and on the way back I cried for that dear, 
dead boy back there in his lonesome grave, real tears, the first cry 
I have had in France. 

Oh, how I long to get back to you and try and forget some of the 
horrible things I have seen. Will close, as I am tired and must go to 
bed. AH my love. 

Billy. 

Dear Mrs. Thayer : 

I am very sorry to write that Billy was wounded October 5 ; so 

far as I can find out, the wound was slight, so do not worry if you 

do not hear from him for a time ; tell him I was also hit twice, and 

am in the hospital now. Hilly :ind all our boys will be home soon. 
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as the war is almost finished. Billy is a real man, Mrs. Thayer, and 
a son to be proud of. 



Sincerely, 



Private Benjamin F. Scott, 
Fifty-fifth Company, Fifth Regiment, 

United States Marines. 



Base Hospital No. 27, 
Angers, France, October 5, 1918. 
Dearest M. and F. : 

I have a bed, a nice soft bed with sheets and blankets, and it 
seems as if I am in Heaven. 

We started a drive in the Champaigne, one of the German strong- 
holds, and we sure did drive for the Germans are now some 20 miles 
farther back than when we started. We started on the 1st; on the 
3d I was wounded in the back with a piece of high-explosive shell. 
The wound is not dangerous, only painful, but the doctor says the 
pain will not last long. Six of us were lying in a shell hole when a 
big ti-ineh shell exploded about 10 feet away, from us ; three of the boys 
were hurt, not badly : I was one. This is a fine place, good food, good 
care is taken of us, and above all we are away from that terrible 
front line. I have been over the top five times within five weeks, and 
I have had enough. This last time we were under a steady shell fire 
for 68 hours, a terrible strain on our nerves. 

From the looks of things now, we will all see home before many 
months are up, and 1 think this division, the Second, will be one of 
the first ones to get home. I sure do hope so. Am a little tired now, 
so will close and write again in a few days. Do not worry the least 
bit, as I am all right, and in a place where there is no danger. 
Your own loving, 

Billt. 

Base Hospital No. 27, Foance. 
Dearest M. and F. : 

I leave the hospital to-day for a replacement camp, where I will 
wait until I am< able to get back to my company. I am entirely well, 
and feel much better for the good rest I have had while here. 

It now looks as if we were able to see light at last, for it looks as 
if peace was coming nearer to end this bloody fight and appalling 
slaughter. I sure do hope that the Germans are about to surrender. 
I don't see how they can help it, at the rate they are retreating now. 
They leave all behind them and run. In the last drive 1 was in we 
took 28,000 prisoners and over 200 big guns. All tbis was done in 
a few days too. 

I surely look forward to getting home and being with thee and Dad. 
I fear my nerves are sadly unstrung; it is the fearful explosions that 
do it when we are being shelled by Fritz; then there is always that 
feeling of whether you will get there or not; you do not notice that 
while going over the top, but when you lie in a hole for a couple of 
hours, with big shells exploding around, then is when you do a lot of 
thinking. You do not want to. but you can't help it. Its funny, but I 
always think about the good old times we used to have in New Hamp- 
shire. It all comes back to me just like a big history book were in 
front of me all the while. One good thing is that we do not stay in 
the front line very long ; four days and nights is the most I have had. 
When we come back from the front, we do a lot of hiking and the end 
we get billeted in some pretty little French town 10 or 15 miles behind 
the lines. Here we do a little drilling, have numerous inspections, and 
above all, wo eat, for it is here that we have good food, making np for 
the little we get while at the front I have been three days on one box 
of hard tack and one canteen full of water ; most of that went the first 
day, and we were very hungry and thirsty the day we got out. The 
number of airplanes over here is huge ; when you are at the front, yon 
can not look up without seeing 10 or 12 in the air. The fights we see 
in the air are very exciting, but it gives you a funny feeling when you 

see one or the other come down in flames. When we were at , we 

shot one down with rifle fire ; the pilot was wounded in 11 places, but 
the man lived ; a soldier is a pretty hard thing to kill for all you hear. 

I love you with all my heart, and am living as I know you would 
want me to, and again I know I will be glad later that I lived a good 
life while I was here, where there were so many temptations. My 
motto is, " Keep your gun and your mind clear." All my love, dear folks, 

Billy. 
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Hosfital 27, October 11, 191S. 

Deahbst M. and F. : Got up and walked some to-day, and I am sure 
feeling fine ; the long rest away from the front line is doing me good. 

I think our division is going to be cited again for the good work it 
did in our last drive ; it was our division that started the big drive in 
the Champagne which you have read so much about ; the French were 
with us. In one place where we had to lie down in shell holes we were 
so mixed up that there was a blue devil in the same hole with me ; the 
hole seemed small for two, but we got into it just as if we had been two 
brothers, which in a way we are — brothers in arms. I think that in- 
stead of getting a motor cycle when 1 get home I will fix up a nice room, 
buy some more books, etc. — things that will be of use to me in the future 
life. Don't you think that is a better plan? 

We have not been paid for about two months, so when we do get it 
it will be quite a nice sum, and there is not much to spend it on over 
here. All you can get is wine, and I have not wasted one sou on that, 
and do not intend to. I have not had one drink of liquor in France, 
and am glad of it, dearest mother and father. I am living over here 
as I know you would want me to. I would not be ashamed to let you 
see a moving picture of my life over here, but you sure would be 
shocked at some of the hardships your gay young man has gone through. 
I will tell you all pretty soon, I hope. The fall here in France reminds 
me of that in New Hampshire at our place. I have seen some lovely 
color, not so bright, but just as many colors. I am worried about 
Scotty ; I do not Know whether he is wounded or not, as I did not sec 
him when I was carried off. I wish I knew where he was and if he was 
hit. I hope he was as lucky as I was, and did not get hurt very badly. 
I have often thought, mother mine, which would be the sadder when 
the war is over, the mother who had a son buried in France or a mother 
who had a son who was a slacker. I would rather have my son dead 
than a slacker, and I guess most all feel that way. 

Will close and try and write again soon. 

Billy. 



Evacuation Cami-, 
Angers, France, October 22. 19/8. 

MoxnER Deauest : My, I will be glad to get back to the company, 
for I may have a letter there from thee, which I am very anxious to 
get. I sent a Christmas card yesterday, which you put on a little box 
you can send me Christmas'. 

I wrote Uncle Fred a nice letter this morning as I think he is inter- 
ested in what we do over here. He has seen the kind of life we lead 
and knows what it is. We take a walk each morning here around 
part of the town ; Angers is a pretty place — by far the nicest I have 
seen in Frauce j'et ; the others were all dirty like the slums of New 
York: 

We are all very anxious for the war to end, but still we do not want 
it to end until Germany is licked all arouud, and it begins to look 
as if she was. We will have lots to tell when we get home. 1 can 
just picture us sitting around a nice meal, then I will tell vou all 
about it, but the good meal part looks best to me ; we have good 
enough food, but always the same ; it will be variety that will 1 «; so 
nice. 

I have lots of plans made which I may carry out when I get home, 
then again I may not, but it is fun to make them anyway. 

I have one worry, and that is about Scotty ; I wish I know if he is 
all right. Going through together what we fellows have to go 
through makes you very fond of your " pal." If we get through all 
right, I will want you to meet him, for he is a fine boy, indeed, a nice, 
clean, straightforward fellow, one you can trust at all times. 

I am well and happy as conditions permit, but none of your friends 
are arbund with you when you are away from your own platoon, the 
rest of the fellows who were in my platoon happened to get to some 
other hospital; of this I am very sorry. I will feel much better 
when I get back with them. Do not worry about me, I will come 
back to you all right. I have had two dreams about home and both 
Of them were about my return, and above all my great love for you two 
and yours for me will carry me through all danger ; and best of nil, 
I think the war is over. 
Yorir own, 

lill.LY. 
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Evacuation Camp, 
Angers, France, October 25, 1918. 

Dearest M. and F. : .Still here, but am entirely well, and am just 
waiting to be sent away. About another week, I guess, then a week 
or so in getting back to my company. We just came back from our 
daily walk, and it was a pretty walk, too. Out through an old woods, 
under big trees, that are now in their full autumn color, and they 
are very pretty indeed. We went for about half a mile, then fell out 
for a half-hour rest, in which we just walked around near where we 
fell out, we got back just in time for lunch, so now I have the rest 
of the p. m. to myself, so I thought that a letter to you would always 
be welcome. 

Two propaganda balloons (I don't know if that is the way to spell 
it, but I mean the balloons that we send into the enemy's lines with 
news) went over and we do not know whether they were ours or the 
Huns. They are about the size of a Fourth of July balloon. 

My, what a success the loan was ! It sure cheered us up to know- 
that you stand behind us so strongly, and it will not do the Huns any 
good when they find it out, either. Mother, if thee sees any good war 
pictures in New York that are not too expensive, will thee get one once 
in a while for me, ns I want them in my room when I get home. A 
good way to get some is to buy that English magazine when it has an 
unusually pretty colored picture in it. 

How hard it is to write letters ! Yon can say so little that is on your 
mind. If I could only get some of your letters I would be able to write 
more interesting ones than I do, but you know that I am all right and 
intend to stay all right until I get home. Then, after going through 
all this, I will probably catch cold and feel miserable for a few days. 
Wouldn't that be funny'; Will close and rest a little, and will write 
again to-morrow. More letters arc bettor than n few long one?, and then 
I may have some moiv rows. 

Yours son, Billy. 

Somewhere in Fkasce, -\ member 10, 191S. 

Dearest I'auents : I have received both of your letters, and it was 
a blessing to get them — the first mail I have received since I have been 
in France. They were both fine letters and very cheering to your boy 
over here. 

" The war is over." My, how good that sounds to us boys who have 
been fighting so long. I have lived through it all, and, thank God, I 
will see you again and be able to tell you all about it. There were times 
indeed when my life was not worth much ; but these are all over, so let 
us be happy and look forward to that joyful meeting we will have some 
time in the near future. 

I will now try and tell you how the end of the war come to the Fifth 
Marines, fighting on the Meuse River. I got back from the hospital, just 
in time to get in the last great battle of the war. The night before we 
went over the top for the last time was spent in a big, dark woods. 
Here we underwent 10 hours of the most frightful artillery fire I have 
ever been in, the Germans using everything from a 1-pound shell to 
great 10-inch shells (sea bags). "It was in this woods that several 
hundred Americans were killed and hundreds wounded. We went over 
the top at about midnight in a fog so thick that you could not see 10 
feet in front of you. The Germans at once opened up with their machine 
guns and caused some loss. We went down into a field bordering the 
Mouse River and ran into a German barrage almost as bad as the first 
one. Our engineers had put two pontoon bridges across the river. Over 
there we went, our platoon being the first to cross. After crossing the 
river we lay along the bank for a while, then walked up for about a mile. 
We rested here for a couple of hours, and it was here that we captured a 
German, who, we think, saved all our lives. It was then the morning 
of the 11th, about 7 o'clock, the day the treaty was signed. We had 
planned to take our objective, which was a hilltop about half a mile 
away. The German said not to do it, as the war would be' over at 11 
o'clock. We had heard rumors of this but were not sure, so decided 
to wait. While we lay there we could hear the boom of our guns and 
the screaming of the German shells, which were exploding just across the 
river. 

At about 10 minutes of 11 we all began to get nervous, as it was 
life or death to us if they did not cease at 11, for we viould have been 
terribly cut up if we had taken the hill, for it was full of mines and 
machine guns. At 7 minutes of 11 by my watch — which I could hardly 
hold still enough to see, I was so nervous — there was a final roar ; all 
was quiet, not a gun broke that heavenly stillness : then from the hill- 
wide above us poured hundreds of gray-clad men singing and Snouting, 
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" lie guerre finis (French, so we could know what they meant). It 
was then that I first saw Germans that we did not try and kill. They 
came down, started shaking hands and swapping rings, etc. This ended 
the greatest war in history, and I thank God that I lived to see the 
end and to know that I could once again see al! that is dear to me. 

This letter is written in German ink, on German paper, and is written 
with a German pen, and will be mailed from a town that has been in 
the hands of the Germans for four long years. As we go through these 
towns we are given flowers and blessed by the poor French, who, I fear, 
have been badly treated by the Germans. One old lady told me that she 
got only enough flour every 25 days to bake one good-sized loaf of 
bread. They live on cabbage and turnips. I at once gave her my meal 
ration of good bread. 

Give my love to all. It is beginning to snow now, my first snow in 
France. 

Your own man child, Billy. 

I am just the same boy you sent away last summer, only a little more 
settled, I "guess. Feel like staying at home more and not "gadding 
around," as dear, middle-aged Dad would say. (Not old, middle aged.) 
So is my darling mother. 

Dad, I am going to bring you a 5-pound box of peanut brittle when 
I come home. Bill. 

Seoendoet, Germany, December 20. 
Mi' Dear Brother George, 

Private, United States Army: 

My, it has been a long while since I have written you, but then the 
past six months I have been pretty busy all the time. 

I will try to tell you in a few words what I have been through since 
I have been in Europe. I landed at Brest August 27, and went into 
camp there (or 10 days. From here we were sent in box cars up to 
within hiking distance of the St. Mihiel front. We were on this front 
for Ave days, being pretty heavily shelled ; but that is about all. It 
was here that the company I was in shot down a Hun plane with rifle 
fire. Details I will tell you when I see you. We were billeted after 
this drive for about two weeks, then proceeded to the Champagne front 
to take Mount Blanc, where the French would not advance. We took 
it, but paid heavily. It was at Mount Blanc that I was wounded. I 
was hit below the knee on the morning of the fourth day of the drive 
by machine-gun bullet ; went to the regimental dressing station at 
Somme-Py (it was here that we went over the top on the first day) ; 
was dressed, and a few hours later skipped and got back to the front 
line. 

We went over agaiu in the morning, and at 2.30 p. m. I was hit in the 
hip with a piece of shrapnel. The shell exploded very close, killing 
three and wounding two — another fellow and myself. About four hours 
later I woke up back at Somme-Py, feeling pretty stiff. My leg felt 
rather still, and I asked for a look at it, as I was then being dressed. 
It was a wound about 4 inches long, and a piece of shell had gone in 
and glanced off the bone and stopped. I have the piece now. From 
Somme-Py we had a tiresome journey to Augers, where I remained 
nearly six weeks. I got back to my outfit just in time to get in the 
last few days of the great Meuse drive, which was indeed a hot one. 
We were under fierce artillery fire right up until 11 o'clock November 11. 
About a week after fighting ceased we started on our hike into Germany 
and finally through the Khine. We have been in this town about a 
week, and I think we may stay here until we are relieved to go home. 
Oh, George, what a day it will bo when we all get together again ! I 
have seen so much blood and terror that it will be like heaven to get 
back to our dear mother and fatier. won't it, brother dear? There 
were times when I gave up all hope of seeing any of you again, but I 
was lucky enough to get there, and now that it is over, I am glad that 
I went through it. Will close now, as I want to get a letter home. I 
pray God that we will all be together soon. 

Your affectionate Bill. 

Segendorf, Germany, December SO, WIS. 
Dearest Mother : Now that the war is over and you know that I am 
safe, I will tell you about my trip back from Angers. I got aboard a 
train at Angers — first-class passage, think of that — where before I 
have always ridden in a box car carrying 40 men or 8 horses. From 
Angers I went to Lamaris, a large camp where new troops are out- 
fitted, and wounded also. I remained here" four days, sleeping on a 
floor and lining up for my meals with 4,000 other fellows. I have 
stood in chow line as long as three hours, and it rained every day I 
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wat then.', l-'rum Laiuuria I wont to Verenues, a very interesting trip 
indeed, for I made the jaunt, 100 miles, riding in a first-class train. 
The latter part was made on a sand car, which, by the way, was full 
of nice wet sand. I spent a day and a night on this, rolling up in my 
blankets during the night. Reached Verenncs in the late afternoon — that 
is, what is left of it, for it has been bombarded by both the Allies and 
the Germans off and on for four years. It is only a few miles from 
Verdun. As I said, I reached there late in the afternoon, was given a 
place to sleep In a tin house full of hay. It was fine and soft, and I 
was Just in the middle of a nice nap when an explosion so fierce that 
it knocked my cap off — I always sleep with my hat on when sleeping 
in hay, for several reasons — broke the stillness of the night. We were 
being bombed by the Huns. They dropped four in all, and every one 
fell within 500 yards of my berth. Not a person was killed — several 
hurt. One went off and a car full of jam was entirely ruined. We got 
the jam in pails the next day. I was here four days and nights, and we 
were bombed three of ,the nights. The last night one of the machines 
was hit by an antiaircraft shell and fell. The pilot and bomber were 
both killed, one instantly and the other died on the way to the hospital. 

Prom Verennes I had a 70-mile ride on a truck full of rations for the 
men on the line. Went to Fosse, just where regimental headquarters 
was, and from there to Beaumont, 3 miles from where we crossed the 
Meuse on the night of the 10th. Here we were shelled by the Germans 
all night, at intervals of 2 minutes between each shell. We had just 
entered the town when the first shell fell; it was a big one, made a 
hole big enough to put the whole truck in and killed 7 mules, wounded 
17 men, and ruined 2 ambulances that were standing there. Some 
one yelled at us -that we had 2 minutes before the next one ; we went 
on, and sure enough, in exactly 2 minutes another came utterly de- 
stroying a small church, not an unusual thing for a shell to do. 

From Beaumont I went to the front line alone at 4 o'clock in the 
morning. The crossing of the Meuse was set for that day, and my dear 
pals in the Fifth Marines had gone over the top at about 3 a. m. It took 
me 2 hours to go about 2 miles, half the time was spent on my face in the 
ditch, as all the back area was being heavily shelled. It was very dark 
and foggy when I got where they had crossed the river. It was easy 
to tell the place for many bodies lay by the way. Oh, such fine men 
to be sacrificed for those pigs who fired directly at them with their 
artillery from a hill on the other side. The Germans told us later 
that they had direct range on us with 27 big guns. The machine-gun 
fire was not so heavy when I got there as it was when the boys had 
crossed, so I managed to get over unhurt but with a bullet hole through 
my coat sleeve just cutting the skin. I did not know where my com- 
pany was, so I spent the rest of the morning in a nice big shell hole, 
that is, until 11 o'clock, for this was the great day on which the fighting 
ceased. After 11 o'clock I joined the company, and was sure glad to 
see my friends and all the boys. They are the finest fighters in the 
world, the Tanks are. 

I have told you before what happened after 11, so I will not write 
it again. You can let this go in the " Guide " if you wish to, so the 
people in Port can see that their boys fought hard right to the end. 

Will close, as It is 11.15 p. m. and I am tired. 

Lots of love, dears, Billy. 

January 25, 1919. 

My Darling: So thee had. influenza? Well, its lucky I did not know 
it until it was over, for I would have been in the hospital with a nervous 
breakdown instead of some harmless mumps, the swelling of which has 
entirely gone down, but I have to stay here 14 days. I have only been 
here 4 now, so that means 10 days more of rest for me. I sure did have 
a fine Christmas from you all: Just listen, the money — $20, $5, from 
Aunt Jessie, 4 cakes from England, candy from uncle, his address was 
shown on the carton, I will write and thank him for them, but I know 
who the real, dear giver was, and best of all the little Xmas box 
with the watch in it. This I got first ; just mentioned it last. 

As I lie in bed now I look right out on t he Rhine, which at most times 
is full of queer looking boats going up slowly, for the current is very 
swift, and going down rapidly. It is a queer river, such a funny color, 
and so treacherous looking. I guess all things German are alike, includ- 
ing the Germans themselves. I will tell thee a horrible sight I saw 
enacted on the battle field near Verdun. 

Two men were carrying a stretcher bearing a wounded Hun. I was 

looking at them without much interest, for we saw so many cases like it, 

when suddenly I tried to call out, but could not even utter a sound. 

The German pulled a big automatic out of his clothes and shot that 
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brave stretcher boy iu tlie back, killing him instantly ; the other man 
did a thing which some might have considered cruel. I think it was 
too good for the Hun. Being a stretcher bearer, he had no arms, so 
he picked up a club, and struck the Hun in the face with the end of 
the stick. From then on the Hun had a hole for a face ; he had no 
face at all, just a bloody hole, and I looked at that hole with delight ; 
they then dumped him off on the ground, and about two minutes after a 
high-explosive shell did for him, blew, him to pieces. Such is the reward 
of the wicked. I am going to get dad a nice knife here ; they have 
beauties over here, and It would be nice for him to have a knife from 
Coblentz. I have an amethyst breastpin for thee, a plain but unique 
setting, and a lovely stone. I have things from the battle field for 
Bob and George and Seth, etc. Just small things, but from the front, 
which will please them more than things I could buy in stores. I have 
a fine iron cross that I found at the Champagne the day I was wounded ; 
about an hour before it came off a dead officer. I hope they don't keep 
us over here much longer, for it is terribly tiresome, and home is always 
in our minds ; and, mother, oh, that word ; it keeps me alive, just to 
know that she is waiting for me ; thy kiss when I get back will bring 
heaven to earth for me. Be careful, my darling, don't work too hard ; 
thee has done so much, let the others do some. God bless and keep 
thee for me, dear. Thy own, Billy. 

Segexdokf, February 21, 1919. 

Dad : Two fine letters from you in the last two days. You always 
have so much news to tell ; they are just like a nice story ; mother's 
are just the same. My, I didn't really know that you thought that I 
was really lost, but I got a letter from M. F. to-night, and she 
said that she felt as if her own brother had been lost while you 
were so worried about me, and she seemed quite pleased to know that I 
had been found, if you may call it such. I am so glad that you liked 
my letters and think them interesting. I try to make them so, but am 
not much on writing descriptions, but will be able to tell you some 
tine stories when I get back. I intend to write my experience on three 
fronts in a little notebook ; then I will be able to read them to you, just 
a little personal account of these three drives. Tell mother I think 
her idea about tan for my den Is fine ; it will go well with me, too. I 
also intend to try a brown suit when I get home ; I think it would go 
pretty well with me, and I have never tried it before. 

Will now tell you a little story about the Champaignc front, rather 
an experience than a story. At about 7 o'clock the night of Septem- 
ber 27. we got into some French trucks and rode until, I should say, 
about 1 o'clock in the morning. After getting off the truck we hiked 
about 15 miles, passing through several ruined towns and big woods 
absolutely torn to pieces. We took up a position in reserve of the 
Fourth French Army, under Gen. Gourand. We remained here in 
single-man dugouts for two days and were not bothered by the German 
artillery at all. On the night of the 29th we moved up in support, 
and here the real hardships of the front came to us again. For two 
days we had no hot food at all. Scotty and I got so hungry that we 
went out and collected the bread that the French had thrown away, 
scraped the dirt off it, and then ate it with relish. We also ate the 
" monkey meat," canned meat they had left, a very foolish stunt, for 
it had been opened and left in cans for two days ; but hunger forces 
anything. Well, going over as soon as we got to our position I got a 
gas watch — if they threw over gas shells, I was to give the alarm 
and we would don our masks. We were on the bank of a railroad 
track ; the bank was about 40 feet high and offered fine shelter. As 
I was saying, I got the first watch and cautiously climbed up on the 
bank and stood up there absolutely still, as we were so near the lines 
that a Hun sniper could easily see me if I moved. It was a clear 
night, with a lovely full inoon, almost as light as day, and I must 
have been a fine target silhouetted on the bank. Scotty called me. 
He was in our little dugout, which we shared. I turned and looked 
down the bank. Swish, thud, went a bullet and lodged itself in a 
telephone post. After that I stayed flat on my stomach looking out 
over the battle field, which was aflood with the light of star shells 
and was a very weird sight ; and the lone crash of a rifle now and 
then, and ouce every so often the tap, tap, tap of a machine gun. 
At 5 o'clock the next morning we went over the top, and as we went 
down on an old track in extended order we were all whistling a 
merry tune to help cheer ourselves up. I felt more like Chopin'* 
Funeral March, and I wondered if his march would have been any 
different if he had seen these terrible sights. In the place where we 
went over the French sent out tanks to destroy the pill ooxes — machine- 
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Siui nests. They sent out 28 of them, and the Germans destroyed 
26 of them with direct Are from their famous Austrian 88 s. Ihen 
we went over. Will tell you the rest later. All my lore, 

Segendobf, Germany, March 16, 1919. 

Mother Mine : Well, I have seen Pershing. He reviewed the Second 
Division a few days ago, and it was a very impressive affair indeed. 
He said we looked the best of any of the troops that he had inspected, 
and they numbered about 750,000. He also complimented our captain 
on the appearance of the Fifty-fifth Company; 

Ben has gone home, and I miss him a good deal ; we were such close 
friends, having been through so much together. 

To-day I took a long trip up the Rhine, and it was beautiful indeed. 
T wish thee could have seen it. 

I think it is fine that thee is going west with TJncle Fred, but be 
careful and do not overdo thyself, for I want thee well when I get 
back. I have had several chances to go " west " myself while over 
here, but something prevented it. (Joke.) 

With dear love, Billy. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER TO KY DARLING HOTIIEK, WRITTEN A YEAR TO THE 
DAY- AFTER MY ENTRANCE INTO THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 

Coblenz, June 1, 1919. 

My Dearest : Thy birthday letter came last night, and what a letter 
it was, dear. 

Thee said George had a locket that he kept while he was over here. 
Well, I have a little picture of thee that has seen its hard times. Dur- 
ing the fighting it was rolled up and put inside of an empty cartridge 
and tied around my neck, because if I should have been badly wounded 
and unconscious my clothes might have been taken off without my 
knowing it, and I would not have lost it for anything. It has also been 
inside the lining of my gas mask. It was there the night of the big 
German counter-attack at Mont Blanc Eidge, in Champagne. During the 
attack a great deal of gas was sent over, and we had our masks off and 
on for the greater part of the night. It was in this counter-attack, the 
night of October 3, a year ago, that we pulled off a new stunt. When 
the Germans came over we went out to meet them, instead of waiting 
for them. It all happened in the dead of night, the only light being 
from the star shells and the very red light that bursting shells make. 
The Germans were so surprised at our new way that they did not put up 
much of a fight and went back to their trenches, but we followed and 
gained 2 kilometers that we were supposed to have taken the next day. 
For this our regiment was cited T>y the French. 

It was here that I bayoneted the only man that I killed in that way. 
It happened this way : The gunnery sergeant and I were in a shell hole 
a little in advance of the rest. A man had been wounded on our left 
and one of the men of the Red Cross ambulance unit went out there 
under that fierce fire and brought him in. While he was doing this the 
Germans let up in their fire. The man, thinking that they were respect- 
ing the Red Cross on his arm, stood up after depositing the wounded 
man on the stretcher. Then, as he bent over to pick up his end of the 
stretcher, a German machine gunner opened up on him and put 16 bul- 
lets in the middle of his back. Well, the gunner and I saw the ma- 
chine gunner at the same time. He was about 100 feet from us, but we 
just saw red at that low-down trick of his. We did not hesitate a bit, 
but got right up and ran right at him. The sergeant took him from the 
right and I took him on the left. He turned his gun on the sergeant, 
but had to stop and put in a new belt of shells. Here was my chance. 
I was about 6 feet from him when he was ready to fire again. If I had 
waited to bring my rifle up and sight it, he would have killed the ser- 
geant, so I took my rifle and threw it with all my force, just a chance 
that it would kill him or stop his firing. It stopped him. The bayonet 
struck him full in the back ; it was going with such force that it went 
right through him. It saved the sergeant, though, so bother the Dutch- 
man. It was the first Hun I ever killed at close range, but I did not 
bat an eye. He got what was coming to him,. and I thank God that I 
was given the chance to avenge that lad he had killed. 

About an hour after this the German counter-attack came. The gun- 
uer that was with me was killed, and I got a small piece of shell 
splinter behind the knee, which I got fixed up, and came back to the 
front again, for I could not think of the boys up there without me ; but 
I had to leave them the next day ; but as I was unconscious when I left 
I did not know it. I am alad I was, for I would not have wanted to 
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leave ; but I would have bad to just the same, on account of the great 
loss of blood, for I lay wounded in a ditch for two hours before they 
found me, and when they did get me I had to crawl the last hundred 
yards to the dressing station, as both my stretcher bearers were killed 
by a shell and I was thrown out of the stretcher. It was the explosion 
of this shell that I got something that I haye never told you about. 
I was stone deaf for two weeks and coughed up blood for about four 
days; could eat nothing at all for about a week. In 20 days I lost 
38 pounds ; it does not seem possible, but when I went in I weighed 150 
and when I got back to Angers I weighed 112. I was a skeleton. Noth- 
ing but bones. Now I have told you something that I was not going to 
tell you until I got home. I did not even tell Uncle Town while I was 
with him, but as this is a birthday letter to my darling, I had to tell 
her the biggest thing that ever happened to me in my life, and it hap- 
pened in the last year of my teens. God bless thee, my darling ; I so 
often thank God that I was spared to thee and Dad. It was a close 
shave, but I got there O. K., and I guess it was God and your love that 
did it. I have been in hell, but I am the same Bin that left you a year 
ago. 

I am sending some pictures taken here in Coblenz when Gen. Foch 
was here. They are pretty good, and I don't believe vou have any 
actual photos of him back in the States taken by some "one you know 
and who loves you. I will send them under separate cover. 

Well, this is quite a letter and you don't know what love goes with 
it. The love of a soldier for the dearest mother and father in the world. 
I have so much to tell you that I can't write it. Love to George and 
P. K.'s. 

Bill. 



THE MARINE CORPS IN THE WAR. 

At the close of hostilities, November 11, 1918, the total enlisted 
strength of the Marine Corps was 70,474, inclusive of reservists. 
These men were enlisted or enrolled from the different States 
in the proportions given below : 

Per cent. 

Nebraska 0. 70 

Nevada .14 

New Jersey 1.80 

New Hampshire .11 

New Mexico .04 

New York 14. 68 

North Carolina .72 

North Dakota .34 

Ohio 8,88 

Oklahoma . . 57 

Oregon 2.31 

Pennsylvania 10. 95 

Rhode Island .10 

South Carolina . 10 

Soutb Dakota .22 

Tennessee 2.98 

Texas 3. 4,-, 



Per cent. 

Alabama 0.46 

Arizona .31 

Arkansas . 44 

California •". 36 

Colorado 1. 85 

Connecticut •. . 36 

Delaware . 11 

District of Columbia .65 

Florida . 17 

Georgia .98 

Illinois 8.31 

Idaho .82 

Indiana 1.84 

Iowa .91 

Kansas „ 1. 10 

Kentucky .80 

Louisiana 1. 21 

Maine .04 

Massachusetts 3. 00 

Maryland 1. 33 

Michigan 1. 94 

Minnesota 3.95 

Missouri 6. 23 

Mississippi . 49 

Montana . 1. 74 

The total number of Marines transferred overseas, including 
naval personnel serving with the Marine Corps, for duty with 
the American Expeditionary Forces was 30,821. 

Marine Corps aviation squadrons overseas (four bombing and 
one headquarters squadron), 5; officers, 165; men, 895. 

Marine Corps officers serving with Army Air Service, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, 5. 

The casualties suffered by the Marine Corps, as reported to 
November 13, 1919, from all sources, are ns follows : 
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Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington- - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

West Virginia 



1.32 
.04 
.85 
2.76 
1.32 
.10 
.88 
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Officers. 


Men. 


Total. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 




46 
32 
15 
4 
2 


5.40 

3.31 

1.98 

.11 

.22 


1,420 

960 

271 

24 

11 


4.91 
3.32 
.94 
.09 
.04 


1,466 

992 

286 

26 

13 


4.93 




3.32 




.97 




.09 




.05 






Total 


99 


11.02 


2,686 


9.30 


2*785 


9.35 








45 
115 
276 


5.07 
12.68 
30.43 


1,316 
2,862 
5,061 


4.55 
10.00 
17.50 


1,361 
2,977 
5,337 


4.57 




10.00 


Wounded, degree undetermined. 


17.91 


Total 


436 


48.07 


9,239 


32.00 


9,675 


32.47 







The above figures show casualties for the total number of 
officers and men landed in France, using 29,791 as the basis — 
907 officers, 28,884 enlisted men. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE COAST rjI'ARU 
DURING THE WAR. 

On April 6, 1917, ibe date of the declaration of war against 
Germany by the United States, the entire Coast Guard passed 
from the control of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of~the 
Secretary of the Navy, and has continued to this date to op- _ 
erate as a part of the Navy. Coast Guard headquarters at. 
Washington has functioned as a bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment ; the various field units, except the depot, academy, office 
of the supervisor of lifeboats, and the Coast Guard general 
stores, have operated under the direct command of the heads 
of certain naval groups in foreign waters and along our coasts. 

Plans for the coordination of the Coast Guard and Navy iri 
the event of war had been worked out and were publish, wto 
the service during the month precedins^the war ™ coifii- 
fidential order. By it each unit of tftKcTurit- V" isas ? ^" 
signed a definite line of action in/while h^ (jtvavo .,. aa tvj5n, 
whereby all would immediately begin'Mv ;«v!vf M a\ tftO" 1 j,f(vai 
command specifically named in the or8eir 'iy*^.«3nA^ it _ t ne 
dispatches putting the order into effect were#fsleared on tiiejday 
war was declared. Units affected included 22 cruising cutters, 
14 harbor cutters and launches, and 280 coast stations, with a 
personnel of approximately 229 commissioned officers, 404 war- 
rant officers, and 3,500 enlisted men, increased during the war 
to a maximum of 438 warrant officers and 6,100 enlisted men, 
with no increase in the number of commissioned officers. 

All units affected by the mobilization order "were assigned by 
it to naval districts, but six cruising cutters were within a few 
days taken from the districts and assigned to the Atlantic 
Patrol Squadron. Four of these, with two other cruising cut- 
ters, were sent abroad for duty in the war zone. These six 
vessels left the United States individually between the dates 
of August 15 and September 20, 1917. One of them was sunk 
in the war zone by enemy action, the others returned to the 
United States between the dates January 3 and July 1, 1919. 

The cutters attached to naval districts acted as patrol ves- 
sels on the coast, convoyed and towod along the coast or to 
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offshore points various craft used in connection with the sup- 
ply fleet, were detailed to hunt for enemy submarines reported 
on the coast, and were sent, when the necessity arose, to assist 
vessels in distress. 

The coast stations, with their surfman patrols, formed an 
armed force for observation and communication on the coasts 
and Great Lakes. They were especially valuable in this respect 
along the Atlantic seaboard at the times of submarine attacks 
on our coast. They continued to perform work of rescue and 
■assistance as occasion required. The annual report of the 
service for the only full fiscal year of active operations in a 
war status — the report of 1918 — shows that the cutters and 
stations maintained their record in this regard with 1,250 
persons rescued from peril and vessels to the value of $15,198,- 
322 assisted, having 11,084 persons on board. 

The peace-time batteries of the cruising cutters comprised 
from two to four 6-pounder guns ; these were generally replaced 
or augmented by larger guns of the 3-inch or 4-inch rapid-fire 
type to a maximum on a few of the vessels of four 4-inch, tliis 
being considered the heaviest battery any of the cutters could 
carry to advantage. Their armament further included the 
usual outfit of small arms, machine guns, and depth charges 
of the 50-pound or 300-pound sizes, varying with the nature of 
the duties to which they were assigned. To the outfit of small 
arms on the harbor cutters was added in most cases a 1-pounder 
gun. Small arms were distributed to the coast stations and 
carried on patrol by the surfmen. , 

The communication system of the Coast Guard and the organ- 
ization which had been created for its maintenance proved of 
great value in connection with our war measures. At the date 
of the declaration of war the service had in operation about 
1,000 miles of telephone cable and land wire linking up its sta- 
tions, with connection to commercial exchanges and lines. The 
system at that time was not sufficiently complete for Coast De- 
fense purposes, and measures were speedily taken to extend and 
perfect it. To-day it covers the Atlantic coast from Quoddy 
Head to Key West. All the important lighthouses have land 
wire or cable run to them linking up with the general system. 
On the Gulf coast cables were laid and new lines constructed 
to outlying lighthouses and to all Coast Guard stations. The 
telephone lines on the Great Lakes were overhauled and ex- 
tended to include all Coast Guard stations and important light 
stations. New lines on the Pacific coast were built to the prin- 
cipal light stations so that communication facilities to all impor- 
tant lookout points are now provided. The Coast Guard lines 
at present include 3,000 miles of land wire and 400 miles of 
cable. 

The Tampa, one of the Coast Guard cutters, was sunk with all 
hands in the Bristol Channel on the night of September 26, 
1918, by enemy torpedo, and 111 officers and men were lost. 
This was the heaviest single loss suffered by the American 
naval forces operating in the war zone during the war. 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 

(Compiled by Mrs. Dean Mason.) 

The United States Sanitary Commission, organized to assist the Army 

Medical Bureau in earing for the wounded, in preserving and restoring 

health, and securing the general comfort of the soldiers during the 
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trying times of the Civil war, 1861-1865, was the precursor of the 
American Red Cross. Although as rarly as 1859 M. Jean Henri Dunant, 
of Geneva, Switzerland, having witnessed the horrors of war, and with 
the object in mind of alleviating the suffering of the sick and wounded 
upon f-e battle field, published a book, " Un Souvenir de Solferina," in 
which he vividly described these horrors and proposed that societies 
should be formed in every country in time of peace to train nurses and 
to co.lect supplies in case of need. The result of M. Dunant's agitation 
was an organization formed after the Geneva Convention, in 1864, and 
ratified by 14 countries. 

So successful was the Sanitary Commission during the Civil War that 
the Geneva Convention received its representative, who by reports and 
by photographs was able to demonstrate the practical and efficient work 
accomp ished, thereby allaying the fears of those who thought the. 
plans proposed for Red Cross societies throughout the wond imprac- 
ticable. Many conferences and congresses have been held since this 
first meeting at Geneva in 1864. In July, 1881, through the heroic 
effoits of Miss Clara Bsrton, a Red Cross society was Incorporated in 
the District of Columbia under the name of the American Association 
of the Red Cross." Miss Barton, who had herself been a nurse iu the 
Civil War, was appointed its president. In June, 1900, the American 
National Red Cross was incorporated by act of Congress, and in Janu- 
ary, 1905, it was reincorporated and granted a new charter, the one 
now in force. The international committee at Geneva is regarded as 
the central committer of all, and the league of Red Cross societies re- 
cently formed, with its world-wide opportunity for the amelioration of 
the conditions of mankind, has grown to such proportions that the 
original headquarters in Geneva is too small to house its activities. 

During the period from 1881 to 1917, the year the United States 
entered the Great War, it is estimated that the Red Cross expended 
approximately $18,900 for the alleviation and prevention of human suf- 
fering, such as -the San Francisco earthquake and fire, in 1900 ; Chi- 
nese famine, 1907 ; Messiua earthquake, 1908 ; and other great catas- 
trophes needing immediate and organized assistance. The Red Cross is 
a volunteer relief organization having official Government sanction, 
and as such assists the Army and Navy whenever called upon, but is 
not. however, a Government department. 

The President of the United .states is president of the American Red 
Cross by election of the general board. Representatives of the State, 
War, Navy, and Justice Departments of the Government are members 
of the central committee. All Red Cross accounts are audited by the 
War Department and an annual report is made to Congress through the 
Secretary of War. 

To facilitate activities during the present World War, on May 10, 
1917, President Wilson appointed a War Council of seven members ; as 
chairman, be selected Mr. Henry P. Davison. On March 1, 1919, its 
work accomplished, the War Council ceased to exist and the society 
revertcel to a peace-time organization. 

T ere are six classes of individual membership : Annual members, at 
SI per year ; contributing members, at $5 per year : sustaining mem- 
bers, at $10 per year ; life members, upon payment of S50 ; patrons, who 
pay $100. 

During the war the cash contributions of the American people to "the 
support of the Red Cross in les 1 * than one year tota'ed more t % an 
$300,000,000. Before the Wnr'd War the highest membership attained 
was 828 000, divided among 555 chapters. On November 1, 1917, there 
were more than 5,000,000 members and 3.287 chapters, and before the 
armistice was signed there were 20,000,000 members, not including the 
8,000,000 school children enroled in the Junior Red Cross. The tre- 
mendous increase in work and responsibility during t b e war made a 
new system imperative ; accordingly the State, Territorial, and insular 
activities of the United States and foreign Red Cross chapters were 
grouped into 14 divisions, each with its own manager, all, however, 
under the direction of a general manager at Washington. 

The future peace program of the Red Cross is to render of perma- 
nent service the wonderful organization built up during the war by the 
loyalty and cooperation of the whole American people ; the fulfillment 
of relief work undertaken for the war veteran and suffering civilian 
populations in allied countries and at home : a Nation-wide crusade for 
the promotion of public health, including a vigorous campaign for the 
extension of the country's nursing facilities, and an expansion of 
home service for emergency-disaster relief, and to benefit the population 
in general. 

Adding the cost of supplies to the cash contributions during the war 
makes a total of about $400,000,000 received. The contribution of 
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service — knitting garments, making surgical dressings, and ministering 
to the soldiers in need — can not be estimated. 

Two years before the country entered the war the Red Cross began 
enrolling its forces for a possible demand. As a result, on April 6, 1017, 
six complete hospital units were ready for service, and within seven 
weeks one of these had already reached England on its way to France, 
thus being the first detachment of the American Army to reach the 
war zone for active service. The American Red Cross activities abroad 
covered a wide range. During the conflict it organized 50 base hos- 
pitals, 46 ambulance companies, and assisted the Army Nurse Corps in 
organizing two additional base hospital units. Eight base hospital 
units and 17 naval hospital units were organized for the Navy, for 
which also a hospital was established in London. 

As the official reserve of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, to the 
American Red Cross fell the duty of raising regiments of nurses for 
war service. Over 31,000 were enrolled. Of the 17,000 nurses assigned 
to the Nurse Corps, all but about 1,100 being with the Army, half of 
whom saw foreign service. 

Of course, the greatest activity of the American Red Cross in 
European field naturally was in France, although the Red Cross at 
no time sought to supplant any of the relief agencies already operating, 
simply strengthening them in every way possible, and accordingly as- 
sistance was given to 157 organizations. The most pressing immediate 
need was canteen service for the soldiers. Aid extended to overtaxed 
French hospitals, the establishment of hospitals, dispensaries, diet 
kitchens, rest houses, and convalescent huts of its own ; also furnishing 
vast quantities of medical and surgical supplies, the value of these in 
one year reaching $10,000,000 ; supplying before the war was ended 
the medical and surgical supplies, wholly or in part, to half of the 
5,000 hospitals of various sorts in France. It has established 7,500 
military beds, and was operating several donated chateaux and rented 
hotels at seaside resorts as convalescent houses, in addition to 60 con- 
valescent nuts and hospital farms, which latter helped supply the 
hospitals with fresh food. Besides all of this and much more, the work 
for the French civilian population was enormous. In Russia a large 
amount of relief had been administered, supplying milk to 25,000 starv- 
ing little ones in Petrograd, an ambulance unit of 125 cars supplying 
drugs, and extending help to the families of Russian soldiers, Serbian 
refugees, and many others. A base was established at Vladivostok, 
which became an important one, and a mission was sent to Archangel 
to care for the American troops operating there. In England the work 
of the American Red Cross consisted of caring for American soldiers, 
passing to and from the port sailors whose ships were based at English 
ports, furnishing hospital facilities for sick and wounded, and assistance 
in British relief work, including donations of money. In Italy the 
work grew rapidly. By the summer of 1918 over 100 American Red 
Cross ambulances and 25 auxiliary motor vehicles, with a personnel of 
135 men, were on duty on the Italian front. Canteens were opened, 
hospitals established, and much civilian relief work accomplished, the 
benefits of which were a long step toward restoring Italian morale. 

In the Balkans the work was varied. Roumania, panic stricken and 
exhausted, received great relief, including food, clothing, and serums and 
vaccines with which to combat the epidemics already gaining great 
headway. In Serbia quantities of food, clothing, and medicines were 
distributed, also seeds and implements with which to cultivate the 
fertile plains. Much help was given northern Greece. The work in 
stricken Belgium was most important and upon a very broad scale. 
Hospitals, caring for refugees and children orphaned and homeless, and 
in_ every way possible assisted to alleviate the suffering of innocent 
people attacked. 

In May, 1918, a commission was sent to Switzerland extending to the 
sorely distressed Swiss monetary relief and building and maintaining 
huts, hospitals, canteens, and homes for interned soldiers. The civilian 
population, particularly children, received assistance. Expenditures 
and appropriations exceeded $2,200,000. One of the primary duties of 
the Swiss commission was to handle the dispatch of food and comfort 
boxes to American soldiers who were prisoners of war in Germany and 
to establish communication between them and their families. Without 
this aid the life in the German prison camps would have been unbearable. 

In the Near East the helping hand has also been felt. A commission 
was sent to give assistance in the territory freed by Gen. Allenby's 
army. 

Minor activities have been carried on in Poland, in the Azores, and 
Maderia Islands, Portugal, Armenia, and Syria. Also a donation of 
$500,000 to the Canadian Red Cross. In giving this little rSsumS not 
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half has been told. TlnKwar council is finished and dissolved, but tho 
American Ucd Cross has joined hands with the Red Cross of the leading 
nations of the world for a great and permanent good, and that the ideals 
and the principles which have made the American Red Cross a standard, 
may be known and studied. The results speak for themselves, but the 
methods by which these results are attained are unknown to organiza- 
tions outside of our own, and for others to meet and be measured by this 
standard the high level of efficiency must be reached. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN FRANCE. 

. tBy William C. Biddle.] 

When in the summer of 1917 the American Red Cross sent to France 
a delegation, headed by MaJ. Grayson M. Murphy, to study conditions 
and plan for future work it was a fortunate circumstance for the Friends 
that two members of the American Friends' Service Committee of Phila- 
delphia crossed the Atlantic on the same ship. The cordial relation- 
ships then formed were of great value in future connections. 

Uritish Friends had been in France since the fall of 1914 as members 
of the French Red Cross and operating urder the name La Mission de la 
SocietS des Amis. Dnrirg this period they had started several hospitals, 
also homes for children and aged refugees, two factories for making 
wooden sections for demountable houses, had relief workers caring for 
refugees and their agricultural department, had assisted many in get- 
ting their gardens and small farms under cultivation. 

MaJ. Murphy and his associates were sufficiently impressed with the 
work the English Friends were doing and their willingness to cooperate 
thoroughly with the Americans, their work then being the nature of a 
"going concern," that a distinct department of the American Red Cross 
was formed, known as the Bureau of Friends of the American Red Cross. 
Thus the American Friends became members of the American Red Cross, 
the British Friends retaining their membership in the French Red Cross. 
The assistance given by these two Red Cross organizations was in- 
valuable. 

Up to this time considerable sums of money had been contributed by 
American Friends and sent to the Friends In France, and several Amer- 
ican volunteers had gone over and joined them. But it was not until 
August and September, 1917. that American workers commenced to ar- 
rive in any considerable numbers. Something more than 650 have 
gone over, of whom about 45 were from New York State and about 60 
were women. Approximately $2,000,000 have been collected by Friends, 
principally from among their own members. The Mennonites also gave 
valuable aid in both men and money. About 50 men went over and 
many thousands of dollars were contributed. 

The work in France has been quite varied. Before the armistice it 
was largely among the refugees that had been driven from their homes 
to many parts of France. Nearly all French doctors wpre with the 
Army, leaving the civilians in many localities entirely without medical 
aid. Friends established several hospitals — surgical, medical, and ma- 
ternity — convalescent homes, homes for aged, and homes, schools, and 
playgrounds for children. Relief workers and district nurses visited the 
refugees to study their condition and as far as possible minister to their 
needs The two factories at Dole and Ornans making sectional houses 
had shipped the houses, knocked down, into districts in the Marne and 
Somme from which the Germans were driven after the first battle of the 
Marne, and houses were erected and occupied by returned refugees. Iu 
the big German offensive of March. 1918. the Somme was again over- 
run and some of these houses were destroyed. Many of them were, 
however, left standing by the Germans and are now again occupied by 
the refugees since their second return to their homes. Friends then in 
the Somme did heroic work helping the aged and infirm refugees and 
the children to g"t away ahead of the rapidly advancing Germans : at 
times the Germans were but a few hundred yards behind, coming into 
one edge of a village as the Friends with perhaps the last of the refugees 
were escaping from the other edge. 

This was a new and unexpected work for them. Their camions 
worked night and day carrying the helpless and exhausted and wounded 
to places out of dang<-r. On one trip maps and valuable papers belong- 
ing to an army headquarters were, by official request, moved to a point 
of safety. Canteens and kitchens were opened where the wounded and 
the weary soldiers and civilians together, were fed and rested and 
helped on their way. Few were the hours of sleep, some working 48 to 
GO consecutive hours. 

With the starting of the second German drive in May, near Rheims 
the French civil authorities sent a hurry call to the Friends who 
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promptly responded with several motor trucks, doctors, nurses, medical 
supplies, and food. The most urgent need was found to be near Epernay 
and Dormans on the Marne, where many refugees had sought shelter 
in deep cellars that were under heavy shell fire. Here for nearly a week 
the same strenuous efforts were put forth as in the Somme in March. 
Refugees, old or infirm or sick ; also children helped or carried to places 
of safety and fed, and places found for them to sleep — sometimes a heap 
of straw in an old barn. Prom some villages prefectural records and 
plans showing divisions of land were carried to safety. Frequently the 
cars were under shell fire, and occasionally before visiting the most ex- 
posed positions were forced to wait for darkness, but though they regis- 
tered many thousands of miles under these conditions no accident 
occurred. Nor was any member of the Friends' unit ever wounded dur- 
ing these two offensives or the many other times they were in districts 
that were being shelled or bombed. 

The approach of the battle line forced the evacuation of the maternity 
hospital at Chalons. Chalons never fell into the hands of the Germans, 
but it was shelled, also bombed from aeroplanes, in the hope of destroy- 
ing the railroad which passed very near the hospital, and on July 14, 
a few hours before the third offensive started, the military authorities 
gave the final word to evacuate. Arrangements had been made to re- 
ceive this hospital at Mery-sur-Seine. All patients were moved to this 
point without a'ceident. 

During this time a number of new recruits for the work were arriving 
in Paris, and owing to the general confusion, were unable to proceed 
at once to the point where they were to have begun work. Their time 
was very profitably employed in serving in the canteens at the stations 
for refugees passing through Paris. After the Battle of Chateau- 
Thierry, they won great praise from the American Bed Cross. They 
spent their time at the railroad stations, frequently working all night 
helping to unload the hospital trains and place the wounded into the 
ambulances for the last stage of their Journey to the hospitals. 

This sudden increase in the number of refugees in southern and cen- 
tral France intensified the housing problem, already acute. In coopera- 
tion with the French Government friends were able to do their part in 
providing shelter for the refugees in several cities. They erected nouses 
at Troyes, at Dole, at Besancon, and, at the time of the armistice, were 
erecting 50 houses at Montceaux-les-Mines, a coal-mining field, where 
the need was particularly pressing. With the German retirement and 
the armistice the problem was changed again. At all of these centers 
they were able to help install the families in these houses and furnish 
them with a modicum of furniture and clothing and any assistance which 
was necessary. 

At Lisieux, in Normandy, Friends were asked to send 2 workers to 
take the responsibility for 6,000 refugees. 

At Le Glandier (500 Belgian children from Liege, their parents living 
and working under German rule, were placed in a great monastery, where 
Belgian professors were giving them lessons. Friends were asked to 
send workers to teach them to play, pitching pennies seeming to be the 
only pastime these city children knew. Five men and two women soon 
had them playing basket ball, football, baseball, and other American 
games. Scout training in the nearby woods was soon inaugurated, and 
the children never tired of listening to stories of American life, of In- 
dians, etc. When the children were returned to Belgium after the armis- 
tice, many were the tears shed at parting, and the tears were not all in 
the eyes of the children. 

In the winter or early spring of 1918 Mr. Homer Folks, then head of 
civil affairs department of the American Eed Cross, asked that 300 
Friends be sent over from America not to join with the English and 
American group but to work directly with other American Red Cross 
bureaus. Friends Unit No. 2 was then formed, and until the fall of 
1918 nearly all the new arrivals were loaned to the different bureaus 
of the civil affairs department. They were given a variety of work, built 
houses hospitals, barraques, etc., for refugees, helped with traveling 
hygiene exhibits, with children's playground work, and model farms ; in 
hospitals, canteens, etc. 

The armistice seemingly made every refugee in France anxious to re- 
turn at once to the old home, and a new field of usefulness was almost 
immediately opened on part of the scarred battle field of the Marne ; 
also work long ago planned near Verdun was at last made possible. 
About this time the French authorities allotted different sections of the 
devastated area to the various relief organizations. The Friends were 
awarded the region lying between Clermont-en-Argonne and Verdun, a 
district comprising about 39 villages, several of them so badly shot up 
not one room remained with walls and roof undamaged. 
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The first work in the Verdun district took the form ot repairing houses 
that had not been damaged beyond repair, and providing quarters in 
different villages for their relief workers and transport department. A 
convenient center for the work in this district was found in a large 
dairy fa m called Grange-le-Comte near Clermont-en-Argonne. In Janu- 
ary. 1919, unit No. 2, which had been working under the American E"d 
Cross, was closed and the add'tion of these workers made it possible to 
proceed much faster than before. The provisional repairing of houses 
in this district was greatly hastened by the use of German prisoners, 
' many of whom were experts and nearly all willing workers. 

The French Government had recognized the work of the Soeietc des 
Amis to the extent that up to this time they had furnished free, of cost 
the lumber used in the factories making houses. From now on they 
furnishel free sections made in French factories. This permitted the 
closing down of the factories at Dole and Ornans and the transfer of 
manj workers inio *be devastated area to he'p erect t'~ese French-made 
sections, thus making the contribution to the reesfahlishmpnt of life 
in these areas much more rapid and effective. The mayors of the 
different villages, generally the -first ones to return, were consulted, 
lists of refugees obtained, and sites selected. If size of lot permitted, 
the house was erected on the former home plot. Frequently tbe mayor 
requisitioned land on the outskirts of the visage and t K e houses were 
built in a group or " cite." With the lumber furnished free by the 
French Government and the erection of the houses, a labor of love on 
the part of the Friends, all their workers being volunteers, the refugees 
had to pay no cash for their new homes. Tbey are, however, charged 
a few hundred francs against their share in such damages as may 
be collected some time in the future from the Germans. Latest re- 
ports from France indicate that by the end of November roofs will be 
over the heads of every refugee family that has returned to the area 
allotted to the Friends. 

T.*e agricultural department, seeing the pressing need to save the 
crops about the oattle fields as the armies passed to the north in the 
fall of 1918. threw a strong force of workers into the fields and some 
thousands of tons of grain ' were reaped and thrashed that would 
probably have been otherwise lost owing to the lai.k of farm labor and 
the destruction of machines. In five separate centers shcys were 
maintained for repairing agricultural machinery, and the French Army 
seeing the work being done placed at the disposal of this department 
two large groups of salvaged agricultural implements, from which many 
missing or obso'ete parts were obtained. In one month 360 machines 
were repaired for the refugee farmers that otherwise were unusable. 

With the help of several 3 and 5 ton motor trucks thousands of 
rabbits and chickens and hundreds of sheer and goats were brought 
into this district that bad no railroad facilities, and were sold to the 
refugees at or below cost. It was discovered that bees had been 
practically exterminated in the war zone, which meant little or no 
fruit of certain varieties. Hundreds of hives were brought in, bee 
culture started, hives and swarms sold to refugees at half cost. This 
low price was made to encourage sales, for while it was realized the 
purchaser would get the honey, his neighbor who owned fruit trees 
might bo the greater gainer from the bees, without being burdened 
with the care of them. Plowing and planting have been done through 
the spring of 1919, in some cases communal tracts on sites selected by 
the mayors. Some of these were divided among refugees, each to care 
for his own lot, others were continued as communal, each refugee doing 
a part of the work for the common good, the crops to be divided when 
harvested. In one village the damaged church was repaired, and at 
the first service in the church since 1914 the curs returned thanks to 
God and to the Soci§t6 des Amis for the plowed fields that greeted the 
inhabitants on their return. 

The relief workers seem at times to get closer to the French people, 
partly because their work requires a speaking knowledge of French, 
partly because they greet and welcome the refugee when he arrives and 
gets the first glimpse of the desolation where was once his home. Also 
they inquire into his wants and try to minister to his pressing needs. 
Clothing is furnished him snrt his family from the generous stocks sent 
over from the Friends in America, also those given by the American Red 
Cross. Orders for food or other necessaries are given him on the cooper- 
ative stores, about a dozen of which were started by the Friends in as many 
villages. The starting of these stores in the devastated regions devoid 
of railroad or other transportation was made possible only through 
their transport department, which had in use about 125 motors of 
varying capacity, from 5-ton trucks down to motor cycles with side cars. 
These trucks brought in food, clothing, furniture, seeds, farm imple- 
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ments, animals, etc, bought in wholesale centers and sold at or below 
cost to the refugees. These prices were often one-half to one-third 
and sometimes a quarter the price dealers were charging in nearest 
town in which was a store, and to which the refugees would have had 
a walk of many kilometers. These cooperative stores are now being 
taken over by a French cooperative society to be run permanently. 

Workshops were also started, where mattresses, pillows, furniture, 
and other useful articles were made or repaired. Materials for em- 
broidery were furnished the girls .and women to take home, and many 
beautiful pieces, both white and colored, were worked and brought 
back. The women were paid liberally for their efforts and a ready sale 
was found among Army officers and members -of the various relief or- 
ganizations. Many thousands of francs were thus distributed among 
those eager workers who otherwise might have experienced difficulty in 
finding a profitable occupation. 

Many expressions of thanks and appreciation came from the French 
peasants for the help they received, also from French officials, but it 
was at Christmas that the real reward was reaped. During the Christ- 
mas holiday season more than 6,Q00 children were entertained with 
cinemas, sleight-of-hand performances, etc., and most of them were 
given presents. Hours before the doors were to open the children would 
be waiting in the bitter cold. Their little expectant faces would 
brighten as the gifts were distributed, Christmas presents almost un- 
known to them since the war started. Dolls were the great favorites 
with the little girls, and in one village they were carried in all solemnity 
to the damaged and abandoned church and duly christened. 

One of the earliest activities started by English Friends, and now the 
first to close down, was the medical. Mention has already been made 
of the dearth of doctors out of the army and the numerous hospitals, 
homes, and visiting nurses maintained by Friends. As demobilization 
proceeded and French doctors were released to take up again their 
practice in one locality after another, Friends withdrew their doctors 
and nurses to prevent competition with the French, so that by early 
September most of the medical work had closed, with one notable ex- 
ception. The Chalons Maternity Hospital, started in 1915, has shown 
such a record for efficiency and low death rate, as compared with any 
other maternity in France, and the influence on the inmates, also on 
the staff, of whom many are French nurses and aids, has been so 
striking that the French Government has conferred the " Legion 
d'Honour " on Miss Edith M. Pye, an English Friend, who acted as 
head nurse and matron, an honor that has rarely been awarded to a 
woman. Plans are about completed for continuing the maternity per- 
manently under the management of a French committee composed 
mainly of local government officials and prominent citizens who have 
seen and watched its workings. Friends have donated more than 
500,000 -francs for new buildings, equipment, etc., and four of them, 
probably two each English and American, will be on the permanent 
board. It is planned to have each year two American and two English 
trained nurses on the staff. 

As against taking an active part in war, this Friends' work has been 
and is a labor of love, for the Quakers for 250 years have laid em- 
phasis on the practical character of Christianity, and it is hoped this 
hospital experiment in international cooperation and good will may, 
even in its diminutive sphere, bear some truit. 

AMERICAN CASUALTIES. 

War Department, 
The Adjutant General's Office, 

Washington, November IS, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Hicks : Referring to your personal visit at this office to-day 
and to your request to be furnished with the latest revised figures, by 
divisions on battle deaths and wounded in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, and also with the latest revised total figures on other casualties 
during the entire period of hostilities, including those which occurred 
both in the United States and abroad, I have the honor to inform you as 
follows-: 

The figuies given below are those shown on the final casualty report 
of the central records office, American Expeditionary Forces, and are 
arranged according to the total number of battle casualties suffered : 
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Division. 


Battle 
deaths. 


Wounded. 




4,478 
4,4U 
3,177 
2, 551 
2,<M4 
2,135 
2, 015 
2, r-11 
1,OT2 
1, 78") 
1,629 
1.P71 
1,2"8 
1,433 
1,067 
1,312 
981 
1,384 
1,419 
1,132 
1,414 
977 
951 

eon 

296 
176 
251 
93 
29 


17,752 




17,201 


Third 


12,940 




11,4-9 




11,275 




11,325 




10,477 




9,S93 




8,595 




7,201 




7,325 


Fifth . 


f,864 




6,248 


Thirty-"fth T. 


5,853 
6,216 




5,885 


Thirty-third 


6,266 




5,811 




5,331 


Ei htieth 


5,001 




4,384 




4,266 




4,268 




1,928 




1,397 




1,466 




973 


Sixth! 


453 




89 






Total 


47, 205 
3,075 


198,055 




7,634 








50,283 


205, 693 







According to the latest reports received 23,692 members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces died of disease, 5,326 of accident 
and other causes, and 4,480 were captured by the enemy. The number 
reported as missing in action has been reduced to two. 

The latest available figures on casualties in European Russia, Siberia, 
and the United States and its possessions during the entire period 
of the war are as follows : 





European 
Kussia. 


Siberia. 


Urn led 

States 

ant po- 

seiiions. 


Total. 




101 
35 
81 
li 

305 


55 
10 
41 
31 
30 














34, 77 J 
2,05) 


















Total 


54J 


137 


33, S3S 









The grand totals of all casualties during the period of the war, in- 
cluding the latest reports received, are therefore as follows : 

Battle deatl-s 50, 459 

Died of disease 5-. 503 

Died of other causes 7, 435 

Wounded 203, 025. 

Missing in action ^_ 2 

Taken prisoner Z 4 480 



Grand total of all casualties- 
Very respectfully, 
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Among the 10,709 casualties occurring among " other units " 
there is one most interesting and not inconsiderable group, some 
of the members of which are included in " troops not in divi- 
sion," and the rest among the casualties of replacement and 
depot divisions. These are the men who deserted to the front 
They went A. W. O. L. — absent without leave — from their organ- 
izations in the zone of supplies or in the training areas, and 
found their way up to the battle line, where niany of them took 
part in the fighting, and some of them were killed or wounded.. 
These cases were so numerous that Gen. Pershing made special 
arrangements by which trained men who had rendered good 
service behind the lines could, as a reward, secure opportunity 
to go to the front and take part in the fighting. 

THE DEADLIEST WAR. 

Of every 100 American soldiers and sailors who took part in 
the war with Germany, 2 were killed or died of disease during 
the period of hostilities. In the Northern Army during the Civil 
War the number was about 10. Among the. other great nations in 
this war, between 20 and 25 in each 100 called to the colors were 
killed or died. To carry the comparison still further, American 
losses in this war were relatively one-fifth as large as during 
the Civil War and less than one-tenth as large as in the ranks 
of the enemy or among the nations associated with us. 

The war was undoubtedly the bloodiest which has ever been 
fought. One possible competitor might be the Crimean War, in 
which the casualty rate per 100 men was equally heavy. The 
British forces in the Crimean War lost 22 of every 100 men, the 
French 31,. the Turkish 27, and the Russian 43. More than four- 
fifths of the losses were, however, deaths from, disease, while in 
the recent war with Germany disease deaths were inconsiderable 
as compared with battle deaths. The forces engaged in the Cri- 
mean War were, moreover, much smaller. 

Battle deaths in armies engaged in present war, 1914-1918. 

Russia 1, 700, 000 

Germany 1, 600, 000 

Prance 1, 385, 300 

Great Britain 900, 000 

Austria 800, 000 

Italy 330, 000 

Turkey 250. 000 

Serbia and Montenegro 125,000 

Belgium 102, 000 

Rouinania 100, 000 

Bulgaria 100, 000 

United States 50,280 

Greece 7, 000 

Portugal 2,000 

Total 7, 451, 580 
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Soldiers furnished by each State. 




Per cent 
of total. 



New York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Texas 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

California 

Indiana 

New Jersey 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Alabama.. - 

Vir™inia 

N orth Carolin i 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

VVst Virginia 

Mississinni 

Fouth Carn'ina 

Conne~ti"ut 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

Washington 

Montana 

Colorado 

Florida 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Maine 

Idaho 

Utah 

Khode Tsland 

Porto Ri"o 

Distri' t of Columbia 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

Wyoming 

Ariona 

Vprm on t 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Alaska 

Amercan Expeditionary Fores. 

Not allo-ated 

Philippines 



Total. 



367,864 
297,691 
251,074 
200,293 
161,065 
135,485 
132,610 
128,544 
112,514 
106, 5Sl 
105,207 
99,116 
98,781 
98, 211 
85,506 
80, 169 
75,825 
75,043 
74,678 
73,062 
73,003 
65,988 
63,42' 
61,027 

55, 777 
54,295 
53,482 
50,069 
47,805 
47, 054 
45, 154 
36, JP3 
34,303 
33,331 
30,116 
29, 6°6 
25,803 
24,252 
19,016 
17,361 
16,«S1 
16, 538 
15.P30 
14,374 
12, 439 
11,393 
10. 492 
9,338 
7,484 
5,644 
5,105 
2,102 
1,499 
1,318 
255 



3,757,624 



9.79 
•7.13 
6.68 
5.33 
4.29 
3.61 
3.53 
3.42 
2.98 
2.83 
2.80 
2.64 
2.63 
2.61 
2.28 
2.13 
2.02 
2.00 
1.99 
1.94 
1.94 
1.76 
1.69 
1.62 
1.4S 
1.44 
1.42 
133 
1.27 
1.25 
1.20 
.97 



.79 
.69 
.65 
.51 
.46 
.45 
.44 
.42 
.33 
.33 
.30 
.28 
.25 
.20 
.15 
.14 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.01 
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Place of Organization of Divisions and Sources, by States. 



Division. 


Camp. 


States from which drawn. 


Regulars: 

1st 




Regulars. 


2nd 


do 


3rd ,... 


Greene, N. C 

do 


Do. 


4th 


Do 


5th 


Logan, Tex 

McClellan, Ala ... . 
MacArthur, Tex . . 
Fremont, Calif 

Funston, Kans 

Lewis, wash 

Custer, Mich. 

Beauregard, La... 

Sevier.S.C 

Devens, Mass 

Wadsworth, S. C. 

Hancock, Ga 

MoClellan, Ala 

Sevier.S.C 

Wheeler, Ga 

MacArthur, Tex. . 

Logan, Tex 

Cody, N. Mex 

Doniphan, Okia... 

Bowie, Tex 

Sheridan, Ohio 

Shelby, Miss 

Beauregard, La . . . 
Kearny, Calif 

Fremont, Calif 

Mills.N.Y 

Upton. N. Y 
Dix, N.J 


Do. 


6th 


Do. 


7th 


Do 


8th 


Do. 


9th 


Do. 


10th 


Do. 


11th 


Do. 


12th 


Do. 


13th 


Do. 


14th 


Do. 


15th 


Do. 


16th 


Do. 


17th 


Do. 


18th 


Do. 


19th 


Do. 


20th 


Do. 


National Guard: 
26th 


New England. 


27th 


28th 


Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Distriot of Columbia. 

Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, District: of Columbia. 

Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Michigan, Wisconsin. 


29th 


30th 


31st 


32d 


33d 


34th 


Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota. 


35th 


36th 




37th 




38th 


Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
California, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New 

Mexico. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho. 

Wyoming. 
Various States. 

New England, New York. 

New York City. 

Western New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware. 

Northeastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia. 

Virginia, West Virginia, western Penn- 
sylvania. 


39th 


40th 


41st 


12d (Eainbow) . . 
National Army: 
76th 


77th 


78th 


79th 




80 th 


81st 


Gordon, Ga '.. 

Sherman, Ohio — 
Zachary Taylor, 
Ky. 

Grant, 111 


82d 


Porto Rico. 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee. 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky, Indiana, southern Illinois. 

Michigan, eastern Wisconsin. 
Chicago, northern Illinois. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, south- 
ern Alabama. 


83d 


84th 


85 th 


S5th 


87 th 


Pike, Ark. 


88th 






crn Illinois. 
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Place of Organisation of Divisions and Sources, by States — Con.« 



Division. 



Camp. 



States from which drawn. 



National Army- 
Continued. 
89 en 



90th. 
91st.. 



92d. 
93d. 



Funston, Kans... 

Travis, Tex 

Lewis, "Wash 



Funston, Kans.. 
Stuart, Va 



Kansas, Missouri, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska. 

Texas, OMahoma. 

Alaslra, W:\shin-»ton, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah. 

Colored, various States. 
Do. 



Movement of troops. 
Leaving America from — 


- - - 11, 000 




34, 000 




. 1, 000 


Halifax 1 


- - _ 5. 000 




6, 000 




. 46, 000 




1, 6H6, 000 




.__ _ 35, 000 




4, 000 


Norfolk - 


288, 000 






Arriving in Europe at — 


2, 0S6, 000 
.__ 45, 000 




4, 000 




844, 000 




. - _ 11, 000 




1, 000 




. 1,000 




57, noo 




62, 000 




. 13,000 




_ 791,000 




198, 000 


La Pallice- __ _ 


___ _ 4,-000 




50, 000 




_ — 1,000 


Italy __ _ 


_ __ _ 2, 000 








2, 086, 000 



To be exact, between May, 1917. and Novembpr 21, 1918, 
2,086,722 troops, including 30,821 marines, were sent overseas. 
In addition, 9.677 nurses were transported, a grand total, exclu- 
sive of civilian missions and persons engaged in welfare and 
Special work, of 2,096,399. Of this number 1.047.374 were car- 
ried under the British flag, 896.449 under the American flag, 
61,608 under the Italian flag, 48,691 under the French flag, and 
42,2t7 under flags of neutral nations. Such an achievement 
was no less to the credit of the Allies than to the Navy and 
merchant marine of the United States. 
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Days spent by each division in quiet and active sectors. 



Division. 



Quiet. 



Active. 



First -... 

Twenty-sixth 

Forty-second 

Second '., 

Seventv-seventh. 

Fifth... 

Eighty-second 

Thirty-fifth 

Thirty-second 

Third. 

Eighty-ninth 

Twenty -ninth 

Twenty-eighth... 

Ninetieth 

Thirty-seventh. . . 

Thirty-third 

Twenty-seventh. . 

Thirtieth 

Ninety-second 

Seventy-ninth 

Fourth 

Sixth 

Seventy-eighth... 

Seventh 

Eighty-first 

Ninety-first 

Eighty-eighth 

Thirty-sixth , 

Eightieth 



127 
148 
125 
71 
47 
71 
70 
92 
60 



93 
45 
39 
66 
66 
32 
27 

5 
35 
86 
28 
23 
49 
26 
11 
27 
57 
56 

2 
17 



21 
2 



23 
17 



Total. 



1,329 



905 



German prisoners captured by each division. 

Men 
Division : captured. 

Second 12, 026 

First 6, 469 

Eighty-ninth 5, 061 

Thirty-third 3, 987 

Thirtieth . 3, 848 

Twenty-sixth s, 148 

Fourth 2, 756 

Ninety-first 2, 412 

Twenty-seventh 2, 357 

Fifth ,. 2, 356 

v Third 2, 240 

Twenty-ninth 2, 187 

Thirty-second ; 2, 153 

Ninetieth 1, -876 

Eightieth 1, 813 

Thirty-seventh 1, 495 

Forty-second 1, 317 

Seventy-ninth 1, 077 

Twenty-eighth 921 

Eighty-second T 845 

Thirty-fifth 781 

Seventy-seventh 750 

Thirty-sixth 549 

Seventy-eighth 432 

Eighty-first 101 

Seventh 60 

Ninety-second 38 

Sixth 12 

Eighty-eighth ^ 3 

Total 63, 079 
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Subsistence shipped to American Hvpcditionary Forces. 

(Apr. 1, 1917, to Dec. 1, 191S.I 

[Not including Y. M. C. A. and civilian relief supplies.] 



Quantity. 



Unit 
cost. 



Total 
cost. 



Bneon pounis. 

Beel, frozen do... 

Beef, tinned do... 

Flour do... 

Tobacco do . . . 

Ci^arer es -.. eich. 

Reserve rations do. . . 

Snear poun is . 

Ciears eich. 

Butter and subs.itu es pounis. 

Tomatoes -. do . . . 

Beans, baked do... 

Jan . . . . do. - . 

Coffee do... 

Milk, evaporated do. . . 

Fish, salmon do... 

Beans, dry do. . - 

Vegetables, dehydrated do. - . 

X ard and substitutes ; . do . . . 

Sirup gallons. 

Hard bread pounds. 

Candy do . 



Rice. 



.do. 



Prunes do. 

Fruit, evaporated do. 

Cornmeal do . . . 

Pickles .-.-.-.. gallons. 

Hani pounds. 

Corn, sweet do . . . 

Emer-ency rations each. 

Vinesar rations. 

Oat meal....' pounds. 

Peas, Teen do... 

Peaches, canned do... 

Hominy do... 

Beans, stringless do. 



Salt. 



.do.... 



Pears; canned do. 

Apples, canne 1 do... 

Cheese do... 

Pir.eapp.es, canrel do... 

Apricots, canned do... 

Cherries, canned do... 



147,656,223 

250,581,692 

140,843,476 

542,874,797 

27,449,646 

2,439,260,097 

15,623,150 

106,169,346 

160,180,225 

16,200,799 

100,081,789 

54,731,786 

26,029,028 

39,185,167 

42,922,743 

30,961,801 

39,646,677 

12,971,935 

15,781,228 

6,171,808 

27,978,830 

7,895,053 

25,466,547 

15,748.941 

8,976,848 

16,074,678 

1,333,210 

1,772,917 

7, 6 '9, 786 

765,400 

1,319,877 

4,661,732 

4,689,425 

2,415,182 

1,826,269 

2,148,759 

13,707,276 

l,t50,120 

1,831,096 

314,203 

899,258 

863, 414 

423,444 



SO. 44 
.23 
.32 
.05 
.67 
.006 
.76 
.07 
.05 
.40 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.11 
.14 
.11 
.30 
.25 
.59 
.13 
.28 
.08 
.10 
.13 
.05 
.47 
.34 
.06 
.53 
.28 
.06 
.06 
.11 
.09 
.06 
.009 
.10 
.06 
.28 
.09 
.09 
.12 



S65,722,15J 

58,536,5.81 

45,517,792 

28,500,927 

18,407,732 

15,123,412 

11,873,594 

7,888,382 

7,768,741 

6,433,337 

8,024,934 

5,226,886 

4,877,840 

4,729,650 

4,498,305 

4,408,963 

4,297,703 

3,924,010 

3,861,666 

3,654,945 

3,614,865 

2, 191, 667 

2,029,681 

1,610,011 

1,191,228 

736,221 

625,809 

610,238 

431, 648 

401,835 

367, 586 

293,020 

262, 608 

255,043 

155,963 

127,207 

120,624 

117,542 

117,007 

87,191 

82,012 

78,743 

51,703 



Total. 



327,059,997 



Clothing delivered to the Army, Apr. G, 1017, to Nov. 11, WIS. 



Articles.' 


Shipped 
overseas. 


Total pro- 
duced. 








29,733,000 
15,693,000 
14,701,000 
9,136,000 
6,401,000 
3,127,000 
6, 191, 000 
3,871,000 
1, 780, 000 


89,871,000 
69,764,000 
71,884,000 
26,403,003 
22, 19?, 003 
19,419,000 
17,342,000 
12,3S5,O03 
7. 748. 000 





















(Compilation by Capt. H. T. Wade, Ordnance Department, V. S. A.) 
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ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION. 
American artillery in France. 

Total pieces of artillery received to Nov. 11 3, 499 

Number of American manufacture 477 

American-made pieces used in battle 130 

Artillery on firing line 2, 251 

Rounds of artillery ammunition expended 8, 116, 000 

Rounds of ammunition of American manufacture expended- 208, 327 

Rounds of American-made ammunition expended in battle 8, 400 

Summary of ordnance and ammunition production. 
(Compiled by Capt. H. T. Wade, Ordnance Department, U. S. A.) 

ORDNANCE DELIVERED TO AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
ARTILLERY. 



t 


Floated from 

United States 

to Nov. 15. 


British and 
French de- 
liveries to 

Nov. 11. 

i 


Total. 




143 

64 

/ 

26 

72 

■16 

96 



3 

8 

26 


1,888 



747 





226 

141 

37 





52 


2,031 




64 




747 




26 




72 




242 




237 




37 


8-inch seacoast guns, railway mounts 


3 

" 8 




78 






Total 


454 


3,091 


3 545 







1 Without recuperators. 

ARTILLERY AMMUNITION (COMPLETE ROUNDS). 



75-mm. gun 

4. 7-inch gun 

155-mra. howitzer 

155-mm. gun 

5-inch ana 6-inch seacoast gun. 

8-inch howitzer 

9.2-inch howit?er 

8-inch seacoast gun 

14-inch gun 



1,695,000 

242,000 

199,000 



19,420 



10,000 



1,000 



9, 066, 420 



2,614,000 



1,126,000 

39,000 



311,000 

104,000 







4,194,000 



11,209,000 

242,000 

1,325,000 

39,000 

19,420 

311,000 

114,000 



1,000 



13,260,420 



OTHER 


3RDNANCE. 








1,800,000 

615,000 

49, 350 

38, 000 

1,629,300,000 

233/648, 000 

1,745,000 

5,000 

1,547 

25 






4,158 

33,915 

95,900,000 



5,508,000 

2,676 

348 

341 


1,800,000 

615, 000 

53,508 

71,915 

1,725,200,000 

233,848,000 

7,253,000 

7,676 

1,895 

366 














Caissons (75 mm and 165 mm) 


Tractors 


Tanks 





Total floated include quantities later sunk. 

British and French deliveries exclude guns lent temporarily to the United States 
and ammunition furnished direct by the French and British to troops in the field 
They also exclude guns shipped to United States for training pnrposes or turned 
over from British orders in the United States. 
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Ordnance supplies produced in the United states for the United States 
Army, Apr. 6, 1917, to Nov. 11, 1918. 

Helmets ,_ 1, 975. 000 

Machine guns 130. 000 

Machine rifles 52. 000 

Rifles 2, 507, 000 

Pistols and revolvers 606. 000 

Rifle and machine-gun ammunition rounds 2, 879, 000. 000 

Pistol ammunition do 328, 000. 000 

Tractors 3,' 249 

Tanks R9 

Smoke'ess powder pounds 198. 000, 000 

T. N. T do 101, 000. 000 

Ammonium nitrate do 91. 000. 000 

Picric acid do 37, 000, 000 

Estimated total war expenditures of principal nations to May 1, 

1919. 
[Figures exclude normal expenses and loans to allies.] 



Country. 



Billi-n>! ol 
dollars. 



Great Britain and Dominions 

France 

United States 

Russia 

Italy 

Belgium, Roumania, Portugal, Jugo-Slavia.. 
■ Japan and Greece 

Total allies and United States 

Germany 

.Austria-flungarv 

Turkey and Bulgaria : 

Total Teutonic allies ." 

Grand total 



38 
26 
22 
18 
13 
5 
1 



123 



39 
21 
3 



63 



183 



The total direct war costs amount to about $1S6,000,000,000, 
and of this sum the enemy countries spent about one-third and 
those on the allied side about two-thirds. Germany spent more 
than any other nation, and was closely followed by Great 
Britain, whose expenditures include those of her colonies. The 
figure for France is §12,000,000,000 less than that for Great 
Britain, and our own figure is below that for France. The 
Austrian expenditure was almost equal to that of the United 
States. It is noteworthy that the United States spent about 
one-eighth of the entire cost of the war and something less 
than one-fifth of the expenditures on the allied siCe. 

WAR EXPENDITURES, POPULATION, ETC 

UNITED STATES. 

Expenditures for the war period amounted to $32,427,000,000, 
and of these more than $9,3S4,000,000, or about 29 per cent, were 
met out of tax receipts and other revenues than borrowed 
money, although payment of nearly half of the income and 
profits taxes for the fiscal year 1919 has not vet been made, such 
payment being deferred until the fiscal year 1920. In this cal- 
culation no deduction is made of expenditures for loans to the 
Allies, which on June 30 amounted to §9,102,000,000, or for other 
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investment,., such as ships, stock of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, bonds of the Federal Land Banks, etc. 

If we assume that the expenditures of the Government on a 
peace basis would have been at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, 
or for the period under discussion of nearly 27 months would 
have equaled $2,250,000,000, then we may estimate the gross 
cost of the war to June 30, 1919, at $30,177,000,000 (not includ- 
ing loans to Allies). 

The gross public debt (without any deduction for loans to the 
Allies or other investments) amounted on June 30, 1919, to 
$25,484,000,000. Of this sum only $3,634,000,000 was in the 
form of Treasury certificates, or floating debt. Of such certifi- 
cates more than $608,000,000 matured or were redeemed on July 
1 , 1919, and were paid out of the net balance in the general fund 
on June 30, 1919. Source : Letter of Hon. Carter Glass, July 9, 
1919. 

Population, debts, etc., of United States. 

Population - 107, 600, 00n 

Debt $25, 484, 000, 000 

Foreign loans $0, 500, 000, 000 

Total debt, per capita $236. 85 

Debt per capita, less credits S148. 55 

Debt, per cent of wealth in 

Prewar wealth $250, 000, 000, oon 

Prewar annual income S00. ooo, oon, oon 

Per capita currency circulation : 

1913 1 $34. 50 

1914 $35. 12 

1916 $38. 48 

1918 $48. 70 

1919 £.-,.-.. 70 

United States national debt at close of other wain. 

Apr. .1, 1791 (Revolution) S7G, 781, 000. 00 

Debt per capita 18 88 

Dec. 31. 1815 (War of 1812) 127,041,000.0(1 

Debt per capita - 14 ill 

.Tuly 1, 1850 (Mexican War) 03,452,000.(111 

Debt per capita 2. 74 

July 1, 1865 (Civil War) 2,074,815,000.00 

Debt per capita 70. 98 

Jan. 1, 1917 1.220,954,000.00 

Debt per capita 11. 40 

July 1, 1919 (Great War) 25,484,000.000.00 

Debt per capita 230. 85 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

During the period of August 1, 1914, to August 16, 1919, 
Great Britain spent a total of 10,069,851,000 pounds sterling, 
of which 3,002,003,000 was raised by revenue and 7,067,848,000 
represented net borrowings. No attempt has been made to dis- 
criminate between war expenditures and other expenditures, the 
figures covering all the expenditures for the period indicated. 
In order to have some idea of the normal prewar expenditures 
of Great Britain, it might be mentioned that during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1913, the total expenditures of Great 
Britain were 189 million pounds, and for the following fiscal year 
they were 197 million pounds. Source : London Economist fov 
August 23, 1919. 
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Population, debts, <(<:., of Ureal Britain. 

Population 46, 000, 000 

Debt $37, 700, 000, 000 

Foreign loans $8, 000, 000, 000 

Total debt, per capita $819. 5G 

Debt per capita, less credits $645. 65 

Debt, per cent of wealth 31 

Prewar wealth $120,000,000,000 

Prewar annual income $15, 500, 000, 000 

Per capita currency circulation : 

1913 $3. 18 

1914 $8. 03 

1916 $20. 43 

1918 $42. 38 

1919 $49. 16 

PRANCE. 

From the outbreak of the war to December 31, 1918, a total 
of 161 billion francs were appropriated by the French Parlia- 
ment, but the entire amount was not expended. Apparently 
the total expenditures amounted to about 142 billion francs, of 
which 22^ billions were raised by taxes and the remaining 119J 
billions by loans, of which 52J billions were raised by the sale of 
bonds, 26 billions by short-term securities, and 41 billion repre- 
sented the floating indebtedness. Source: L'iSconomiste Euro- 
pean, August 8, 1919. 

Population, dehts, etc., of France. 

Population 39, COO, O00 

Debt ¥36, 000, 000, 000 

Foreign loans S1, 440, 000. 000 

Total debt, per capita. $909. 00 

Debt per capita, less credits $872. 72 

Debt, per cent of wealth 58 

Prewar wealth ,_ $62, 000, 000, 000 

Prewar annual income $7, 500, 000, 000 

Per capita currency circulation : 

1913 _ S27. 85 

1914 $48. 66 

1916 $81. 28 

1918 $147. 42 

1919 $170. 62 

ITALY. 

Italy's total actual expenditures for the four fiscal years 
1914-15 to 1917-18 are given in her. budget as 58,955,000,000 lire. 
During the period 19,318,000,000 lire were raised by taxation, 
while Italy's debt increased from 14,500,000,000 to 93,000,000,000, 
or about 78,500,000,000. The increase in indebtedness in excess 
of the expenditures is apparently due to the fact that Italy's 
bonds were floated considerably below par. Italy's expenditures 
during the war may, therefore, be estimated at about 97,000,- 
000,000 lire, on the basis of the par value of her war obligations 
and her revenue from taxation, of which about 19,000,000,000 
were raised by taxation and the remaining 78,000,000,000 by 
loans. Source: Budget speech of Sr. Nitti, secretary of the 
treasury, delivered on November 26, 1918, and printed in French 
in the Bulletin de Statistiquo et de Legislation Comparfe, Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 
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Population, debts, etc., of Italy. 

Population 34, 600, 000 

Debt $15, 600, 000, 000 

Debt per capita $450. 86 

Debt, per cent of wealth 62 

Prewar wealth $25, 000, 000, 000 

Prewarannual income $4, 500, 000, 000 

Per capita currency circulation : 

1913 §15. 23 

1914 $16. 35 

1916- $27. 91 

1918 $64. 62 

1919 $65. 00 

BELGIUM. 

Before the war the per capita wealth of Belgium was esti- 
mated at 7.247 francs, a figure exceeded only by Great Britain, 
France, and Switzerland among the countries of Europe. The 
annual revenue in 1914 was estimated at 6,000,000,000 francs, a 
considerable part of which was derived from foreign invest- 
ments in Russia, the Far East, South America, and other parts 
of the world. The estimated value of personal property, includ- 
ing foreign investments, was 13,820,000,000 francs in 1913, of 
which perhaps 2,000,000,000 francs was owned by foreigners. 

PRESENT FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

The prewar debt, totaling 4,887,254,000 francs, has now been 
increased to a grand total of 19,780,054,000 francs. This amount 
includes 2,347,800,000 francs represented by interprovincial 
bonds covering German fines, and 7,800,000,000 francs for the 
retirement of the German currency. German indemnities stipu- 
lated by the Treaty of Versailles are, of course, relied on for the 
liquidation of a large part of this war debt, 2,500,000,000 francs 
being payable before May 1, 1921. Source : Report of C. E. Her- 
ring, trade commissioner. 

GERMANY. 

Population, debts, etc.. of Germany. 

Population 65, 000, 000 

Debt ip.30, 000, 000, 000 

Debt per capita $600. 00 

Debt, per cent of wealth 48 

I'rewar wealth $80, 000, 000, 000 

Prewarannual income $10, 000, 000, 000 

Per capita currency circulation : 

1913 $9. 50 

1914 $18. 50 

1916 $40. 06 

1018 $118. 46 

1019 $151. 17 

(Above estimates based on prewar values of money. ) 
Percentaqc of expenditures raised by taxes. 

Per cent. 

United Slates 29 

Great Britain 30 

France 15. 8 

Italy 19.6 
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SHIPS u:>ST DURING THE WAR. 

The luboes of merchant steamers of the principal maritime nations 
from August, 19i4, to the armistice of November, 1918, according to 
Lloyd's Register, were as follows : 



United Kingdom. 
British Dominion 

American 

Belgian 

Brazilian. 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

-Norwegian 

Spanish 

Swedish.. 

Tola! 



War 
losses. 



Gross tons. 
7,763,311 
169, 712 
343,090 
85,842 
20,328 
210, 880 
201, 797 
722, 039 
349, 661 
745, 766 
119,764 
976,516 
157, 527 
180, 415 



12, 037, 548 



Marine 
losses. 



Gross torn. 
1,032,779 
99,866 
187,948 
19,239 
10,951 
34,422 
27,244 
84,138 
65,014 
115, 669 
150, 269 
195, 244 
80,335 
83,586 



2, 188, 704 



Total. 



Gross tons. 

8,786,090 

269, 578 

531,038 

105,081 

31,279 

245,302 

229,041 

807, 077 

414, 675 

'861,435 

270,033 

1,171,760 

237, 862 

264, 001 



14,224,252 



The marine casualties of steamers were only a trifle above the aver-- 
age, as for the five years from 1909 to 1913, inclusive, they aggregated 
2,160,346 gross tons. When it is recalled that for nearly five years in 
European waters ships ran at night much of the time without lights, 
and that for part of this period they ran across the Atlantic and along 
our own coasts without these precautionary signals, the comparative 
results are a high tribute to the vigilance and skill of tbe masters and 
deck officers of the ships. That the losses from both causes were not 
greater is also due, first, to naval convoys, and, second, to the courage 
and endurance of officers and men who brought many stricken ships to 
port which under ordinary conditions would have been justifiably 
abandoned at sea, and did, doubtless, appear in German statements of 
submarine ruthlessness. 

TWO HUNDRED DAYS OF BATTLE. 

(Official report from War Department.) 

Two out of every three American soldiers who reached France took 
part in battle. The number who reached France was 2,084,000, and of 
these 1,390,000 saw active service in the front line. 

American combat forces were organized into divisions, which eou 
sisted of some 28,000 officers and men. These were the largest on thx- 
western front, since the British division numbered about 15,000 and 
those of the French and Germans about 12,000 each. There were sent 
over seas 42 American divisions and several hundred thousand sup- 
plementary Artillery and service of supply troops. 

Of the 42 divisions that reached France 29 took part in active com- 
bat service, while the others were used for replacements or were just 
arriving during the last month of hostilities. The battle record of the 
United States Army in this war is largely the history of these 29 combat 
divisions. Seven of them were Regular Army divisions, 11 were organized 
from the National Guard, and 11 were made up of National Army troops. 

American combat divisions were in battle for 200 days, from the 
25th of April, 1918, when tbe first Regular division, after long training 
in quiet sectors, entered an active sector on the Picardy front, until 
the signing of the armistice. During these 200 days they were en- 
gaged in 13 major operations, of which 11 were joint enterprises with 
the French, British, and Italians, and 2 were distinctively American. 

At the time of their greatest activity In the second week of October 
all 29 American divisions were in action. They then held 101 miles 
of front, or 23 per cent of the entire allied battle line. From the 
middle of August until the end of the war they held, during the 
greater part of the time, a front longer than that held by the British 
Their strength tipped the balance of man power in favor of the Allies 
so that from the middle of June, 1918, to the end of the war the allied 
forces were superior in number to those of the enemy. 
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The total battle advances of all the American divisions amount to 
782 kilometers, or 485 miles, an average advance for each division of 
17 miles, nearly all of it against desperate enemy resistance. The'y 
captured 63,000 prisoners, 1,378 pieces of artillery, 708 trench mor- 
tars, and 0,650 machine guns. In June and July they helped to 
shatter the enemy advance toward Paris and to turn retreat into a 
triumphant offensive. At St. Mihiel they pinched off in a day an 
enemy salient which had been a constant menace to the French line 
for four years. In the Argonne and on the Meuse they carried lines 
which the enemy was determined to hold at any cost, and cut the 
enemy lines of communication and supply for half the western battle 
front 

THIRTEEN BATTLES. 

American troops saw service on practically every stretch of the 
western front from British lines in Belgium to inactive sectors in the 
Vosges. On October 21, 1917, Americans entered the line in the quiet 
Toul sector. From that date to the armistlca American units were 
somewhere in line almost continuously. 

It is difficult to cut up the year and 22 days which intervened into 
well-defined battles, for in a sense the entire war on the western front 
was a single battle. It is possible, however, to distinguish certain 
major operations or phases of the greater straggle. Thirteen such 
operations have been- recognized in which American units were en- 
gaged, of which 12 took place on the western front and 1 in Italy. 
Battle clasps will be awarded to the officers and men who participated 
in these engagements. These battles are named and the number of 
Americans engaged is shown below. 

Thirteen major operations in which Americans participated. 



Operation. 



West front— Campaign of 1918: 

German offensives, Mar. 21 io July IS— 

Somme, Mar. 21 to Apr. 6 

Lys, Apr. 9 to 27 

Aisao, May 27 to JuneS 

Noyon-Montdidicv, June 9 to 15 

Champagne-Marue, July 15 to 18 

Allied offensives, July 18 to Nov. 11— 

Aisne-Maroe, July 18 to Aug. 6 

Somme, Aug. 8 to Nov. 11 

Oise-Aisne, Aug. IS to Nov. 11 

Yprcs-Lys, Aug. 19 to Not. 11 

St. Mihiel, Sept. 12 to 16 

Meuse-Argonne, SeDt. 20 to Nov. 11. 
Italian front— Campaien of 1918: 

Vittorio-Veneto, Oct. 24 to Nov. 4 



Approxi- 
mate 
number of 
Americans 



2,200 
Mil 
27,500 
27,000 
85,000 

270, 0D0 
54,000 
85,000 
108, 000 
550,000 
1,200,000 

1,200 



The first major operation in which American troops were engaged 
was the Cainbrai battle at the end of the campaign of 1917. Scatter- 
ing medical and engineering detachments, serving with the British, were 
present during the action, but sustained no serious casualties. 

GERMAN OFFENSIVES. 

The campaign of 1918 opened with the Germans in possession of the 
offensive. In a series of five drives of unprecedented violence the im- 
perial great general staff sought to break the allied line and end the 
war. These five drives took place in five successive months, beginning 
in March. Each drive was so timed as to take advantage of the light 
of the moon for that month. 

The first drive opened on March 21, on a 50-mile front across the 
old battle field of the Somme. In 17 days of fighting the Germans 
advanced their lines beyond Noyon and Montdidier and were within 12 
miles of the Important railroad center of Amiens, with its great stores 
of British supplies. In this battle, also known as the Picardy offensive 
approximately 2.200 American troops, serving with the British and 
French, were engaged. 
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The attack upon Amiens had been but partially cheeked, when the enemy 
struck again to the north in the Armentieres sector, ana advanced for 
17 miles up the valley of the Lys. A small number of Americans, serv- 
ing -with the British, participated in the Lys defensive. 

For their next attack (May 27) the Germans selected the French front 
along the Chemin des Dames north of the Aisne. The line from Rheims 
to a little east of Noyon was forced back. Soissons fell, and on May 
31 the enemy had reached the Marne Valley, down which he was ad- 
vancing in the direction of Paris. At this critical moment our Second 
Division, together with elements of the Third and Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sions, were thrown into the line. By blocking the German advance at 
Chateau-Thierry, they rendered great assistance in stopping perhaps 
the most dangerous of the German drives. The Second Division not 
only halted the enemy on its front but also recaptured from him the 
strong tactical positions of Bouresches, Belleau Wood, and Vaux. 

The enemy had by his offensives established two salients threatening 
Paris. He now sought to convert them into one by a fourth terrific 
blow delivered on a front of 22 miles between Montdidier and Noyon. 
The reinforced French Army resisted firmly and the attack was halted 
after an initial advance of about 6 miles. Throughout this operation 
(June 9-15) the extreme left line of the salient was defended by our 
First Division. Even before the drive began the division had demon- 
strated the fighting qualities of our troops by capturing and holding 
the town of Cantigny (May 28). 

There followed a month of comparative quiet, during which the 
enemy reassembled his forces for his fifth onslaught. On July 15 he 
attacked simultaneously on- both sides of Rheims, the eastern- corner 
of the salient he had created in the Aisne drive. To the east of the 
city he gained little. On the west he crossed the Marne, but made 
slight progress. His path was everywhere blocked. In this battle 
85,000 American troops were engaged — the Forty-second Division to 
the extreme east in Champagne, and the Third and Twenty-eighth to 
the west, near Chateau-Thierry. 

ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 

The turning point of the war had come. The great German offensives 
had been stopped. The initiative now passed from Ludendorff to Mar- 
shal Foch, and a series of allied offensives began, destined to roll back 
the German armies beyond the French frontier. In this -continuous 
allied offensive there may be distinguished six phases or major opera- 
tions in which the American Expeditionary Forces took part. In four 
of the six operations the American troops engaged were acting in sup- 
port of allied divisions and under the command of the generals of the 
Allies. 

The moment chosen by Marshal Foch for launching the first counter- 
offensive was July 18. when it was clear that the German Champagne- 
Marne drive had spent its force. The place chosen was the uncovered 
west flank of the German salient from the Aisne to the Marne. The 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-sec- 
ond, and Forty-second American Divisions, together with selected 
French troops, were employed. When the operation was completed 
(August 6) the salient had been flattened out and the allied line ran 
from Soissons to Rheims along the Vesle. 

Two days later the British struck at' the Somme salient, initiating 
an offensive which, with occasional breathing spells, lasted to the 
date of the armistice. American participation in this operation was 
intermittent. From August 8 to 20 elements of the Thirty-third Divi- 
sion, which had been brigaded for training with the Australians, 
were in the line and took part in the capture of Chipilly Ridge. 
Later the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, who served through- 
out with the British, were brought over from the Ypres sector and used 
in company with Australian troops to break the Hindenburg lino at 
the tunnel of the St. Quentin Canal (Sept. 20-Oct 20). 

In the meantime simultaneous assaults were in progress at other 
points on the front. On August 18 Gen. Mangin began the Oise-Aisue 
phase of the great allied offensive. Starting from the Soissons- 
Rheims line, along which they had come to rest August 6, the French 
armies advanced by successive stages to the Aisne, to Laon, and on 
November 11 were close to the frontier. In the first stages of this 
advance they were assisted by the Twenty-eighth, Thirty-second, and 
Seventy-seventh American Divisions, but by September 15 all of these 
were withdrawn for the coming Meuse-Argonne offensive of the Ameri- 
can Army. 

The day after the opening of the Oise-Aisne offensive the British 
launched the first of a series of attacks in the Ypres sector which 
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continued with some interruptions to the time of tho armistice and may 
be termed the " Ypres-Lys offensive." Four American divisions at dif- 
ferent times participated in this operation. The Twenty-seventh and 
Thirtieth were engaged in the recapture of Mount Kemmel, August 31 
to .September 2. The Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first were withdrawn 
from the Meuse-Argonne battle and dispatched to Belgium, where they 
took part in the last stages of the Ypres-Lys offensive (Oct. 31 to 

N °With ) the organization of the American First Army on August 10, 
under the personal command of Gen. Pershing, the history of the 
American Expeditionary Forces entered upon a new stage. The ht. 
Mihiel (Sept. 12-16) and Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 26-Nov. 11) offensives 
were major operations planned and executed by American generals and 
American troops. , . , 

In addition to the 12 operations above mentioned, American troops 
participated in the Battle of Vittorio-Veneto (Oct. 24 to Nov. 4), which 
ended in the rout of the Austrian Army. 

THE BATTLE OF ST. MIHIEL. 

The first distinctly American offensive was the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient, carried through from September 12 to September 15, 
largely by American troops and wholly under the orders of the Amer- 
ican commander in chief. In the attack the American troops were 
aided by French colonial troops, who held a portion of the front line. 
The Americans were also aided by French and British air squadrons. 

The attack began at 5 a. m., after four hours of artillery preparation 
of great severity, and met with immediate success. Before noon about 
half the distance between the bases of the salient had been covered, 
and the next morning troops of the First and Twenty-sixth Divisions 
met at Vigneulles, cutting off the salient within 24 hours from the 
beginning of the movement. 

Two comparisons between this operation and the Battle of Gettysburg 
emphasize the magnitude of the action. About 550,000 Americans were 
engaged at St. Mihiel; the Union forces at Gettysburg numbered ap- 
proximately 100,000. St. Mihiel set a record for concentration of artil- 
lery fire by a four-hour artillery preparation, consuming more than 
1,000,000 rounds of ammunition. In three days at Gettysburg Union 
artillery fired 33,000 rounds. 

The St. Mihiel offensive cost only about 7,000 casualties, less than 
one-third the Union losses at Gettysburg. There were captured 16,000 
prisoners and 443 guns. A dangerous enemy salient was reduced, and 
American commanders and troops demonstrated their ability to plan and 
execute a big American operation. 

THE BATTLE OF THE MEUSE-ARGONNE. 

The object of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, said Gen. Pershing in his 
report of November 20, 1018, was " to draw the best German divisions 
to our front and to consume them." This sentence expresses better than 
any long description not only the object but also the outcome of the 
battle. Every available American division was thrown against the 
enemy. Every available German division was thrown in to meet them. 
At the end of 47 days of continuous battle our divisions had consumed 
the German divisions. 

The goal of the American attack was the Sedan-Mezieres railroad, the 
main line of supply for the German forces on the major part of the 
western front. If this line were cut, a retirement on the whole front 
would be forced. This retirement would include, moreover, evacuation 
of the Briey iron fields, which the Germans had been using to great 
advantage to supplement their iron supply. The defense of the posi- 
tions threatened was therefore of such importance as to warrant the 
most desperate measures for resistance. When the engagement was evi- 
dently impending, the commander of the German Fifth Army sent word 
to his forces calling on them for unyielding resistance and pointing out 
that defeat in this engagement might mean disaster for the fatherland. 

On the first day, the 26th of September, and the next day or two after 
that, the lines were considerably advanced. Then the resistance became 
more stubborn. Each side threw in more and more of its man power 
until there were no more reserves. Many German divisions went into 
action twice, and not a few three times, until, through losses, they were 
far under strength. All through the month of October the attrition 
went on. Foot by foot American troops pushed back the best of the 
German divisions. On November 1 the last stage of the offensive began 
The enemy power began to break. American troops forced their way to 
the east bank of the Meuse. Toward the north they made even more 
rapid progress and in seven, days reached the outskirts pf Sedan and 
cut the Sedan-Mezieres Eailroad, making the German line untenable. 
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In the meantime (October 2 to 28) our Second and Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sions had been sent west to assist the French, who were advancing in 
Champagne beside our drive in the Argonne. The liaison detachment be- 
tween the two armies was for a time furnished by the Ninety-second 
Division. 

In some ways the Meuse-Argonne offers an interesting resemblance 
to the Battle of the Wilderness, fought from May 5 to 12, 1864, in 
the Civil War. Both were fought over a terrain covered with tanked 
woods and underbrush. The Wilderness was regarded as a long bat- 
tle, marked by slow progress, against obstinate resistance, with very 
heavy casualties. Here the similarity ends. The Meuse-Argonne 
lasted six times as long as the Battle of the Wilderness. Twelve 
times as many American troops were engaged as were on the Union 
side. They used in the action ten times as many guns and fired 
about one hundred times as many rounds of artillery ammunition. 
The actual weight of the ammunition fired was greater than that used 
by the Union forces during the entire Civil War. Casualties were 
perhaps four times as heavy as among the Northern troops in the Battle 
of the Wilderness. 

The Battle of the Meuse-Argonne was beyond compare the greatest 
ever fought by American troops, and there have been few. if any, 
greater battles in the history of the world. 

American data for the Meuse-Argonne Battle. 

Days of battle 47 

American troops engaged 1, 200, 000 

Guns employed in attack 2, 417 

Rounds of artillery ammunition fired 4. 214, 000 

Airplanes used S40 

Tons of explosives dropped by planes on enemy lines 100 

Tanks used 324 

Miles of penetration of enemy line, maximum 34 

Square kilometers of territory taken 1, 550 

Villages and towns liberated 150 

Prisoners captured 16, 059 

Artillery pieces captured 468 

Machine guns captured 2, 864 

Trench mortars captured 177 

American casualties 120, 000 

RECORD OF 29 COMBAT DIVISIONS. 

Twenty-nine combat divisions achieved the successes and bore the 
losses of active operations. The story of their a'ehievements can not 
he told within the limits of this account. There are, however, certain 
fundamental records which give us a picture of the accomplishments 
of these divisions. They tell us how long each division served in the 
front line, how far each advanced against the enemy, hew many pris- 
oners each captured, and how heavily each suffered. 

The First Division was the first in line and the first to enter an 
active sector. It reached France in June, 1917, went into line in Octo- 
ber, and into an active sector in April, 1918. The next three divisions 
in order of length of service all reached France in 1917. 

Three of the 29 divisions were still serving their apprenticeship and 
had not seen much severe battle service at the time of the signing of 
the armistice. They wore the Sixth, the Eighty-first, and the Eighty- 
eighth. It is interesting; that of the total of 2.232 days which Ameri 
can divisions spent in line four-tenths were in active sectors. 
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OTTB TRIUMPHANT NAVY. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to Indorse the conclu- 
sions reached and support the arguments advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Kelley], and to echo his splendid 
sentiment in regard to the Navy of the United States. As he 
has taken up the present and future of the Navy, I desire in the 
time allotted me to speak of what the Navy has done in the great 
conflict just brought to a close. 

Out of the mist and the snow of the morning of December 26 
a great battle fleet entered the harbor of New York and in the 
majesty of its power steamed past the Statue of Liberty. It 
came as a messenger of a conflict won, a silent victory, but a 
triumph as complete and overwhelming as any ever won by the 
American Navy. We are too near the tragic events of the great 
struggle to write with accuracy and fullness the log of our 
Navy's brilliant achievements. The complete record of the 
valor, the heroism and sublime courage of the officers and men 
who manned those ships, and the unselfish spirit and devotion 
to duty of those whose fighting strength at home carried forward 
the organization which made victory possible, will come only 
through the perspective of the future. To-day we can but 
briefly appraise their gallant deeds, but we can and we do, in 
the name of the Republic, extend to them all our heartfelt 
thanks. For all time they have earned the gratitude of their 
country in maintaining the high principles for which our Re- 
public entered the conflict, and for which they fought and died. 
The honor and the glory of the flag was safe in their hands. 

In the words of Rudyard Kipling, " The Navy is very old and 
very wise. Much of her wisdom is on record and available 
for reference, but more of it works in the unconscious blood of 
those who serve her." 

The magnitude of our Army and the dazzling record of its 
brilliant achievements may in some degree obscure the service 
rendered to our country and to its allies by the American Navy, 
but it must ever be remembered that our ships were a part of 
the great war forces which kept open the highways of the deep 
and made possible the final triumph of the allied armies. Had 
the command of the oceans slipped from our hands those armies 
would have languished and been beaten back for lack of sup- 
port in men and material. Had the scepter of the seas passed 
to our foes, our own Army would never have inscribed on its 
banners the imperishable names of Cantigny, Belleau Wood, 
Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne. The one essen- 
tial and indisputable element of victory was the supremacy of 
the allied fleet. The New York Evening Post in commenting 
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upon this feature refers to the late Admiral Mahan, the great 
naval theoretician and expert : 

Mahan, thou shouldst be living at this hour ! The great naval 
theoretician, steeped in history and in fact, the American who first 
taught the English fully to know what their sea power had wrought, 
would surely have thrilled with satisfaction if he could have lived to 
see the amazing spectacle of to-day. A " fleet in being " has done its 
perfect work. With little actual fighting, its heavier ships having 
scarcely been engaged during the four years of war, there it has ridden 
at anchor on the north coast of Scotland. Apparently it was doing 
nothing. It looked as idle as painted ships upon a painted ocean. But 
in reality it was exerting irresistible and decisive power. * • • 
The grand fleet in harbor has exerted the indivisible compulsion across 
the North Sea which finally dragged the enemy vessels to. the most im- 
pressive and astounding naval capitulation ever seen. 

In order that Congress may judge of the work of the Navy, 
let me give, briefly, some interesting figures. Of the 2,079,800 
men transported to France since April 7, 1917, 911,047 were taken 
over in United States transports and 40,499 in other American 
ships, or 46i per cent of the total carried. 481 per cent were 
conveyed in British ships and 54 per cent in ships of other na- 
tions. Of the total strength of the naval escort guarding all 
those convoys 3J per cent was furnished by France, 141 by Great 
Britain, and 82f by the American Navy. A splendid testimonial 
to the efficiency of the convoy operations lies in the fact that not 
one of the eastbound American transports was torpedoed or dam- 
aged by the enemy, and only three sunk on the return voyage. 

Utmost secrecy was imperative in the operation of this trans- 
port service. The fleets, often numbering as high as 30 ships, 
plowed through the perilous seas in ufter darkness and in immi- 
nent danger of collision. Under the watchful care of the Bu- 
reau of Operations, the courses of these ships across the ocean 
and through the war zone were directed by the wireless from 
shore stations, where every movement of enemy submarines 
was charted and from whence flashed warnings and directions 
across the deep to the approaching ships. In this convoy work — 
arduous and exacting — all our destroyers, cruisers, and many of 
our older battleships were constantly engaged. As Secretary 
Daniels has truly said : 

The history of the convoy operations in which our naval forces have 
taken part, due to which we have been able so successfully to transport 
such a large number of our military forces abroad and so many supplies 
for the Army, is a chapter in itself. It is probably our major operation 
in this war, and will in the future stand as a monument to both the 
Army and the Navy as the greatest and most difficult troop transport- 
ing effort which has ever been conducted across seas. 

There was nothing spectacular about this grinding duty. Win- 
ter and summer, by day and by night, in the fog and in the rain 
and the ice, it demanded constant vigilance, unceasing toil, and 
extreme endurance. The work of this hazardous service was 
endless and its hardships and dangers are barely realized. Dur- 
ing the winter storms of the North Atlantic the maddened seas 
all but engulfed these tiny but staunch destroyers, when for days 
they breasted the fury of the gale and defied the very elements 
in their struggle for the mastery. No sleep then for the tired 
crew; no hot food; no dry clothes. Yet despite it all, with 
each hour perhaps the last, with death stalking through the 
staggering hulls, not a man — to the everlasting glory of the 
American Navy — not a man but felt himself especially favored In 
being assigned that duty. 
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Sir Eric Geddes during his recent visit paid this high com- 
pliment to our service : 

I know that you will appreciate what demands the present conditions 
of sea warfare Impose upon this type of craft. They scour the seas, 
either hunting the submarine or keeping a careful watch over the 
valuable human lives, equipment, and transports intrusted to their 
care to escort. I have both traveled in and been escorted by American 
destroyers and 1 know their high standard. They are an essential 
part of the fighting strength of the fleet, and, together with the 
cruisers, they are the watchdogs of the allied trade and the terror of 
the TJ boat. It will convey some idea of the strain imposed upon the 
vessels and their crews when I tell you that each American destroyer 
in European waters steams between 4,000 and 5,000 miles a month. 
For hard work, constant vigilance, and almost perpetual discomfort, 
this record is hard to beat even in this great war of universal strain 
and hardship. 

As an indication of the extent of the work done by our naval 
vessels in the war zone, let me submit the averages of miles 
steamed per month : 

Destroyers 275, 000 

Mine sweepers 10, 000 

Mine layers 10, 000 

Battleships and submarines 90, 000 

Submarine chasers 121, 000 

Miscellaneous patrol craft 120, 000 

Or a total of 626,000 miles per month, and these figures do 
not include troopships, transports, cargo carriers, or merchant 
ships plying through the war zone. 

During July and August, 1918, 3,444,012 tons of shippfng were 
escorted to and from France by American escort vessels ; of 
the above amount, 1,577,735 tons were escorted in and 1,864,677 
tons were escorted out of French ports. Of the tonnage es- 
corted into French ports during this time, only 16,988 tons, or 
0.009 per cent, were lost through enemy action ; and of the ton- 
nage escorted out from French ports only 27,858 tons, or 0.013 
per cent, were lost through the same cause. During the same 
period 259,604 American troops were escorted to France by 
United States escort vessels without the loss of a single man 
through enemy action. 

On the day hostilities ceased we had in the service in the 
various branches, over 600,000 men and 9,600 yeowomen and 
1,386 women nurses, divided as follows : 



Regular Navy 

Reserves 

Marine Corps 

Coast Guard 

Grand total 



Enlisted 
force. 



216,644 

286, S26 

70, 527 

5, 727 



579,724 



Officers. 



10,588 

23,137 

2,430 

678 



36,833 



Totals. 



227,232 

309,963 

72,957 

6,405 



616,557 



At the close of the war approximately 5,000 officers and 
70,000 enlisted men were serving in our naval forces in Europe 
a number exceeding our total naval strength before the war. ' 

On the day war was declarer! 197 ships were in commission • 
at its close there were' 2,003, of which 338 were in foreign 
waters. When Germany surrendered her fleet we had abroad 
9 battleships— the New York, Texas, Wyoming, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Nevada-, Utah, Arizona, Oklahoma — and 74 destroyers 
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As to the smaller craft of the fleet, the patrol of our harbors 
and bays, their work was ceaseless and under conditions 
the most trying; 713 scout patrol boats and 89 subchasers 
were attached to the eight naval districts on the East and Gulf 
coasts of the United States. No hope of enemy action, no 
chance for individual achievement against the foe inspired _them 
in their daily task ; their only incentive was in the conscious 
pride of a duty faithfully performed, and yet, without com- 
plaint at the lack of opportunity, they did their part and ren- 
dered invaluable service. 

And what of the officers and men of the transport service 
and of the mercantile marine, the hardy mariners who drove 
their ships through the fog and the storm and the darkness of 
the death-infested ocean ? At best, even in peace times, seaman- 
ship is a comfortless and a cheerless calling. But in war, to 
the ordinary perils of the sea are added unusual hardships, 
which reach their maximum in the dangers and terrors of the 
war zone — the attack without warning of the invisible foe, whose 
presence too frequently is known only by a terrific explosion 
which casts the hapless crew adrift on surging seas, leagues from 
a friendly shore. Think of the terrific strain under which 
these men performed their perilous tasks. Gun crews on con- 
tinuous duty, ever ready with the shot that might save the ship ; 
the men below in the engineer's force expecting every moment 
to receive the fatal blast which would entrap them in a hideous 
death ; the watch, ceaseless in its vigil by day and by night, 
peering through the darkness and the mist, conscious that upon 
their alertness depended the lives of all. Yet under these con- 
dition of unprecedented hardships each man performed his 
duty with the highest degree of courage and self-sacrifice. 

Let me recite one of the many instances of the matchless 
courage of the men engaged in this hazardous service. Last 
September the Mount Vernon, with several hundred sick and 
wounded soldiers on board, was torpedoed when a short dis- 
tance out from Brest. Thirty-six men of the engineer force 
met their death in the fire and steam and boiling water of 
the stokehole. With two compartments flooded, their comrades 
dead and dying, with a seeming certainty that the attack would 
continue, which would mean that every man in the compartment 
where the torpedo struck would be drowned or burned to death, 
yet despite it all when volunteers were called for, to man the 
still undamaged furnaces to keep up steam for the run back to 
port, every man of the force stepped forward and said he was 
ready to go below. 

In aviation also the Navy won distinction, and well-merited 
praise can justly be bestowed upon the officers and men for 
their accomplishments in this dangerous service. During the 
war we established abroad 2 repair and assembly bases, 4 
kite-balloon stations, 18 seaplane stations, 5 bombing-plane 
stations, and 3 dirigible stations, all manned with Navy per- 
sonnel, which included 624 officers, 97 observers, and over 15,000 
enlisted men. 

And what shall we say of the marines, the intrepid soldiers 
of the sea, winning with the victorious American Army imper- 
ishable glory on the battle fields of France? We need say but 
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little, for the world to-day acclaims their valor. For matchless 
courage and supreme bravery, with heroism which nothing could 
daunt, with dogged determination which nothing could over- 
come, with spirit which nothing could conquer, the record of the 
United States Marines, fighting with the equally brave and 
equally courageous soldiers of the American Army, is without 
parallel in the history of military achievements. 

Without relief, without sleep, without food or water they held 
the lines in those grim days of the terrific onslaught of the Ger- 
man drive ; held when to yield would have meant irretrievable 
disaster ; held and saved Paris.- Exhausted to the very limit of 
human endurance, with ranks decimated, fighting in American 
fashion and with American daring, they met attack after attack 
and charge after charge. They beat to its knees the invincible 
Prussian Guard, which had been thrown in to " show these ama- 
teurs how to fight " ; then smashing forward, they hurled back, 
ever back, in disorder and defeat, the legions of the Imperial 
Army. In all the annals of war there is no story comparable 
with this. 

But there are many who will never fight again. They will be 
mourned by fathers and mothers, sisters and wives, and they will 
be revered by the millions of Americans who will pay them 
homage everlasting. Every spot where American blood has been 
shed for American honor is hallowed ground, every deed a 
sacred memory, every grave a consecrated shrine. Belleau Wood 
and Chateau-Thierry are forever written on the pages of Ameri- 
can history. With Lexington and New Orleans, with Gettys- 
burg and Antietam and San Juan they will endure, imperish- 
able monuments to the bravery and courage of American heroes, 
the vindication of democracy and the triumph of liberty and of 
righteousness. 

Let me speak of other achievements of the Navy, accomplish- 
ments of incalculable assistance to our fighting forces and potent 
factors in the final triumph. To avert the submarine menace 
and prevent the destruction of tankers carrying oil to the allied 
fleets in the North Sea a great pipe line was constructed across 
Scotland, thus reducing both the danger and distance of supply- 
ing the ships with fuel. This project, so startling to our British 
cousins, was carried forward to completion with the same energy 
and quiet determination that characterized every undertaking to 
which the Navy set its hand. 

Over 56,000 American mines were laid in strategical areas 
In European waters, the personnel engaged in these activities 
alone calling for 6,700 men, a dangerous occupation and one 
fraught with trying hardships and ceaseless toil. But the work 
of supreme magnitude and importance was the laying of a great- 
mine barage, 25 miles wide and 230 miles in length, from Scot- 
land to Norway, across the deep waters of the North Sea. This 
daring project had its inception in the Bureau of Ordnance in 
April, 1917, and called for the planting of upward of 70,000 mines 
from the surface to distances of 250 to 300 feet below the sur- 
face. Owing to the great depths between coasts, in places ex- 
ceeding 800 feet, a special type of mine had to be devised. This 
undertaking was carried forward by our Navy working in con- 
Junction with the British fleet, 80 per cent of which was per- 
formed by our men, and while the work was only completed a 
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few days before the termination of the war, from reports re- 
ceived it is evident that at least 10 German submarines met their 
doom in this network of mines. 

To the achievements of the Navy, in erecting great training 
camps, destroyer and aviation bases, hospital units, in training 
thousands of men for oversea duty, the arming of merchant 
ships, the building of a vast fleet of smaller vessels, the con- 
struction of great warehouses, the manufacture of heavy guns 
and their mounts, the production of powder, and the purchas- 
ing of enormous quantities of supplies, must be added the most 
spectacular achievement of all — the repair of interned German 
ships. When these vessels, many of them of the largest type 
of trans-Atlantic liners, were taken over by our Government it 
was found that the machinery of several had been seriously 
damaged by the maliciously planned and carefully executed 
sabotage of the crews. The principal injury was to the cylin- 
ders and other parts of the engines, and, as these passenger 
ships were potent factors in the transportation of troops, their 
immediate repair was a vital necessity. To resort to the usual 
practice of casting new cylinders would have involved too great 
a loss of time. Nothing daunted by the magnitude of the task, 
our Navy undertook the repair of these broken cylinders by 
employing the system of electric welding, and so successfully 
was this work accomplished that during all the months of serv- 
ice in which these vessels have' been engaged, not a single de- 
fective weld has developed. All honor to the officers who risked 
their professional reputations and carried forward to complete 
success an accomplishment which expert engine manufacturers 
considered impossible. To the notations left by the Germans 
on many of the broken ' cylinders, "Can not be repaired," the 
genius of American experts and the skill of American mechanics 
gave the answer, " It will be and it has been done." 

Let me speak, too, of the great railway battery of 14 r inch 
Navy guns, manned exclusively by bluejackets." These huge 
guns, built originally for our new battle cruisers, were mounted 
on great railway trucks. Each gun had a complement of 12 
specially constructed cars for the operation of the battery and 
the maintenance of its crew. There were armored ammunition 
cars and machine-shop cars, barrack, kitchen, crane, and radio 
cars, making the battery independent of any permanent artil- 
lery base. With a range of 30 miles, these guns were the most 
powerful of any on the line and did splendid execution in the 
closing days of the conflict. 

The Navy gave not alone of its strength and its skill and its 
blood but of its substance as well, for in the last two liberty 
loans the men in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard sub- 
scribed for over $66,000,000 of bonds. 

When we speak of the Navy we speak, too, of the Coast 
Guard, for upon the declaration of war this important branch 
of the service, with all its personnel and equipment, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, and the record made 
since then is most commendable. The service was at once 
placed upoD a war basis, additional men were enlisted, vessels 
equipped, stations brought up to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, and the lines of coastal communication extended. In 
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every way in which service could be rendered in the prosecu- 
tion of the war this branch of our fighting force performed its 
duty fully and effectively. By their self-sacrificing devotion to 
a hazardous calling the officers and men of this service merit 
the highest praise. Their bravery and their unflinching rer 
sponse to duty in times of disaster endows their perilous voca- 
tion with the noblest attributes of humanity — the saving of 
lives and ministering to those in distress. 

On November 21 five American dreadnaughts were in that far- 
flung double line of allied ships through which passed in sur- 
render the dreadnaughts, cruisers, and destroyers of the second 
most powerful navy in the world. When Admiral Beatty set 
his famous signal, "The German flag is to be hauled down at 
3.57 and is not to be hoisted again without permission," the 
work of our Navy as a battle unit in the war zone was over. 
Too high a tribute can not be paid the officers and men of our 
Navy who faced the dangers of war and the perils of the sea 
with exalted courage and unfaltering determination. Their 
loyalty and patriotism have never been questioned, their valor 
and heroism never doubted. By their deeds they have added 
new luster to the glorious annals of the American Navy. 

Let me quote the noble words of the great commander in chief 
of our American Army in France, Gen. Pershing, who last June 
sent this message to our naval forces: 

Permit me to send to the force commander, the officers, and men of 
the American Navy in European waters, the most cordial greetings of 
the American Expeditionary Force. The bond which joins together all 
men of American blood has been mightily strengthened and deepened by 
the rough hand of war. 

Those of us who are privileged to serve in the Army and Navy are 
to one another as brothers. Spaces of land and sea are nothing where 
a common purpose binds. We are so dependent upon one another that 
the honor, the fame, the exploits of the one are the honor, the fame, 
the exploits of the other. If the enemy should dare to leave his safe 
harbor and set his ships in battle array no cheers would be more ring- 
ing, as you and our allied fleets moved to meet him, than those of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France. We have unshaken con- 
fidence in you and are assured that when we stand on the threshold of 
peace your record will be one worthy of your traditions. 

No one appreciated more highly the efficient work done by 
our Navy than did Sir Eric Geddes, of the British Admiralty, 
who last October paid this tribute to our sea forces: 

I venture the opinion that when the history of this war is written 
there will be no more glorious page in that history, than the one which 
tells of the work done, the dangers faced, and the privations endured 
by your Navy in common with the navies of your cobelligerents, and 
there will be no greater manifestation of the overwhelming importance 
of sea power in a fight such as this has been. In that manifestation the 
great American Navy has played a highly honorable and increasingly 
important part. 

Let us not forget the mighty work of those in the departments, 
in the naval districts, in office and shop and warehouse, whose 
efforts were as untiring as their success was complete. Prom 
the humblest yeowoman upward to the Secretary, through the 
bureaus and their chiefs, all were animated by the same spirit 
of energy, of foresight, and determination to place the fleet on 
the highest basis of efficiency and strength. The phrase " The 
Navy of the United States " has a significance apart and above 
simply a designation of one branch of our military service. 
That phrase, invoking the romance of the pathless seas and the 
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daring exploits of our seamen, appeals to our chivalry and our 
pride. It visualizes the traditions and the deeds of yesterday 
and brings to life the heroes who once trod the decks of our 
frigates. It opens the book of history to the brightest page of 
our achievements and links the accomplishments of the past 
with the glory of the present and the confidence of the future. 
It means more than crews and ships, more than power of shell 
and might of steel ; it connotes the will and the purpose of the 
Republic itself and carries us forward to a nobler conception 
of national life. It epitomizes the spirit of America, and binds 
us to a closer and more resolute union. It quickens our con- 
sciousness as a member of the great family of nations and 
prompts us as one of the trustees of civilization to a higher 
duty in the solution and adjustment of world problems. It is 
the symbol, not only of daring but of sacrifice, not only of cour- 
age but of constructive endeavor, constant in purpose and stead- 
fast to the end. As Secretary Daniels has so eloquently said : 

Nations and people, too, that knew of the Navy of the United States 
only by hearsay or random incident know it now as the organized will 
of a free people, prompt to heed the call of right against might, tire- 
less in effort, fertile in resource, happy in cooperation, and unyielding 
till the ultimate goal be won. 
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HON. FREDERICK CHICKS, 

of long island, 
In the House of Representatives, 
Tuesday, January H, 1919. 
Mr. HICKS. The appeal — 

IN FIANDEBS' FIELDS. 

In Flanders' fields the popples grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place ; and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago \ 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved ; and now we lie 
In Flanders' fields. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe. 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
' We shall not sleep, though poppies blow, 
In Flanders' fields. 

— Lieut. Col. John McCrae. 

On this winter's day, when the implements of warfare are 
already rusting upon battle fields but yesterday the scene of 
savage carnage, we give our heartfelt thanks for the blessings 
of peace — blessings achieved in large measure by the matchless 
courage and the superb bravery of our own boys and by the un- 
flinching spirit of devotion and determination of our people at 
home. With the glorious triumph that has come to American 
arms on land and sea, we say to every man in the service, to 
the man in khaki and the man in blue, to each one from seaman 
to admiral, from private to general, those who were on the 
firing line as well as those who did not have the opportunity 
of going overseas, that your heroic deeds and your sacrifices 
have been appreciated by a grateful country. For all time 
you have earned the gratitude of the Nation in maintaining the 
great principles of our Republic and the prestige of our flag. 

Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted me to-day I desire to relate 
some of the things I saw on the " firing line " last summer dur- 
ing a trip I made overseas as a member of the Committee ou 
Naval Affairs. As my narrative is entirely too voluminous for 
oral presentation, I will ask the House for the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks. 

Our official party consisted of Congressmen Padgett, Riobdan, 

Hensley, Connelly of Kansas, Oltveb of Alabama, Venable, 

Wilson of Texas, Btjtler, Browning, Fabb, Mtjdd, Petebs. 

and myself. Leaving Washington July 13, the next morning 
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we boarded the XT. S. S. Arkansas, lying off Old Point Com- 
fort. This dreadnaught, Capt. Bullard commanding, had been 
detailed to join the allied fleet stationed in the North Sea. 
From the time we weighed anchor until our ship passed the 
last net in the harbor of Scapa Flow, 11 days later, the vigi- 
lance of the officers and crew was not for a moment relaxed. 
To provide additional protection against submarine attack, the 
ship's head was altered every two hours, the course followed 
being a prescribed zigzag, alternating right and left, and paral- 
leling the base course at regular intervals. In readiness for 
attack, two of the big turret rifles and four of the secondary 
battery were manned night and day, the crews at station beside 
the guns and down in the ammunition chambers. Although no 
submarines were sighted, several shots were fired at suspicious 
objects, as the captain took no chance, believing that the best 
policy was to fire first and inquire afterwards. 

The day before reaching our anchorage three British ships 
met and convoyed us to Scapa Flow, the great British base in 
the Orkney Islands. Here we were received by Capt. Guy 
Gaunt, of the Royal Navy, detailed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to act as our official escort. In the days which fol- 
lowed, his courtesy, consideration and thoughtfulness endeared 
him to every member of our party. During our stay in Great 
Britain and Ireland we were the guests of the British Govern- 
ment, receiving many generous and distinguished courtesies, and 
being afforded every opportunity of securing complete informa- 
tion on war activities. 

Our first inspection was the mine-laying plant of our own 
Navy, at Inverness, Scotland. This important work was under 
the supervision of Admiral Strauss, who had in his command 
here and at Invergordon, another station, several thousand 
highly skilled men engaged in fitting up and adjusting the 
mines and planting them in the great barrage being laid across 
the North Sea. This project, conceived by American daring, 
called for the sowing of some 70,000 mines in a vast belt 24 miles 
in width and 234 miles in length, extending from Scotland to 
Norway. Owing to the great depths between the coasts, in 
some places 800 feet, a specially designed mine had to be used. 
Ten vessels were employed in this dangerous work, each fitted 
with appliances and machinery enabling them to plant mines 
at the rate of one every 12 seconds. Although this barrage, 
constructed largely by our own Navy, with the British Navy 
acting in hearty cooperation, was completed only a short time 
before the signing of the armistice, yet it is estimated that at 
least 10 German submarines were caught in it. 

Nineteen miles from Inverness is Strathpeffer, noted for its" 
medicinal springs. Here a completely equipped naval hospital 
had been established for the care of our sick and wounded. 
At Leith, near Edinburgh, was another great naval hospital 
fully manned and provided with all necessary appliances. 
These two hospitals had a capacity of about 1,200 beds. In 
many places near Edinburgh we saw barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and trenches, constructed at the outbreak of the war for 
the defense of the city in case the Germans effected a landing, 
but happily these trenches were never needed, for the British 
at all times held the supremacy of the sea. Near Leith we 
inspected a British Navy ambulance train equipped with 
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kitchens, dispensaries, and every convenience for the comfort 
and treatment of sick and wounded sailors. To avoid the dis- 
comfort of moving men from one bed to another, cots with 
springs and mattresses had been devised, which could be car- 
ried by stretcher bearers. The wounded men were placed on 
these cots, carried on board the train, and then removed to the 
permanent hospital without change. The cots were so con- 
structed that in the daytime, if need be, they could be converted 
into lounges. 

The cordial cooperation between the American and British 
Navies, so pronounced everywhere, was especially manifested 
in our hospitals, where the sick and wounded at the British 
Navy were cared for with the generous consideratio l shown our 
own boys, and the British hospitals reciprocated toy extending 
the same courtesy to the boys of the American Navy. 

At Edinburgh we were accorded a review of the British Grand 
Fleet, anchored in battle array in the historic Firth of Forth. 
Five American dreadnaughts — New York, Texas, Delaware, 
Wyoming, and Florida — under the command of Admiral Rod- 
man, a fighting commander, formed a division of this mighty 
armada. It is a pleasure to record the many tributes of praise 
bestowed by Admiral Beatty and his officers upon our squadron. 
Again the splendid spirit of cooperation between the two navies 
was fittingly expressed by Admiral Rodman, " that it was not 
two services < f two countries, but one service of two countries." 

These double lines of gray ships, with steam up and crews at 
guns, were ready to do battle on the instant word came for 
action. Never before had the world seen such a stupendous 
concentration of sea power, never before had the world wit- 
nessed such an ignominous surrender as followed in a few 
short weeks, when a great enemy fleet, the second most power- 
ful navy on the seas, struck its flag without firing a shot. That 
victory, although silent, was complete and absolute, demonstrat- 
ing the unquestioned importance of naval strength by the re- 
sults achieved throughout the period of hostilities and by the 
events leading up to the culmination of its supreme power. 

In London we were received by Admiral Sims and his staff, 
who extended every courtesy and offered us a detailed review 
of the work of his department and the requirements of the 
service. We can not laud too highly the admiral and the officers 
and men under his command for the efficient and comprehensive 
manner in which they carried forward the overseas operations 
of the Navy. We were entertained by Admiral Sims at the 
American Officers' Club in Chesterfield Gardens. Upon the 
entry of America into the conflict, Lord Leconfield placed at the 
disposal of the officers of the American Army and Navy his 
magnificent house Mayfair, superbly furnished and equipped. 
With no dues, fees, or obligations of any description, with the 
only requisite for membership the uniform of an American 
officer, this club attests the hospitality of our British allies and 
the generosity of its sponsor. 

The admiral showed us the following interesting extracts from 
a captured German Army intelligence report referring to Ameri- 
can troops : 

The Second American Division may be classified as a very good divi- 
sion, perhaps even as assault troops. The various attacks of both 
regiments on Belleau Woods were carried out with dash and reckless- 
ness. The moral effect of our fiiearms did not materially check the 
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advance of the infantry. The nerves of the Americans are still nn- 

The individual soldiers are very good. They are healthy, vigorous, 
and physically well developed, who at present lack only necessary train- 
ing in order to make them redoubtable opponents. The troops are fresu 
and full of straightforward confidence. A remark of one of the prison- 
ers (a marine) is indicative of their spirit : " We kill or get killed. 

I regret time does not permit me to speak in detail of the 
cordial receptions tendered us by the King and Queen and the 
officials of the Government in Scotland, England and Ireland. 
Wherever we went we found only praise for all that America was 
doing, and the strongest desire for cooperation in the prosecution 
of the war. 

Ambassador Page, although at that time a sick man, was at his 
desk, as he had been through all the trying days of four years of 
war. Little did we realize then that he was so soon to receive 
the call for a higher post, and when the news came of his death 
it was a shock to everyone who knew and appreciated his sterling 
character. In the passing of Walter Hines Page the Nation lost 
a distinguished diplomat, his associates a brilliant leader, his 
companions a generous friend. 

We visited the British naval base at Dover, under the com- 
mand of Admral Keyes. Prom Dover operations were conducted 
against the German submarine activities in the North Sea. and 
it was from here that the daring attack was made last spring 
against the German bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

Near Dover was the Capel air station, from which aircraft 
were sent to guard the troopships crossing the channel, and we 
had the pleasure of making a flight in one of their large Blimp 
machines. Harwich was another important naval base, both for 
destroyers and aircraft, and here we had an interesting experi- 
ence. As we were at lunch on the flagship, a carrier pigeon 
brought word that a British aviator had gone down in the channel 
and had been picked up by a Dutch vessel. Immediately a de* 
.stroyer was ordered to the rescue. In the meantime we were 
taken up in one of the large seaplanes, from which we followed 
the course of the ship as it went out of the harbor in search of 
the daring pilot. 

At Queenstown, Ireland, our Navy operated both a destroyer 
and an aviation base.' This important station was under the 
command of Admiral Bayley of the British Navy, and the opera- 
tions conducted from this point by the British and American 
forces, covering a wide area, were most comprehensive in scope. 
One night our committee attended an entertainment as guests 
of the enlisted personnel, where the entire program was ar- 
ranged and produced by our bluejackets. The real merit of the 
performance attested to the high character of the men in the 
naval service. 

Just back of Queenstown, in a quiet valley, surrounded by the 
cultivated fields of the Irish farmers, is the little cemetery 
where sleep the victims of the Lusitania tragedy. With bowed 
heads we looked upon their graves and with sorrowing hearts 
read the inscriptions which told of their untimely deaths — deaths 
which struck at the conscience of humanity; deaths which 
aroused a Nation and carried it forward with a unity of pur- 
pose to render it impossible for crimes such as these ever again 
to mar the pages of history. Such deaths were not in vain. One 
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inscription told of a mother and two children who lost their lives 

on that fatal day. On another stone was this pathetic legend : 

Alfred Scott Wltherbee, Jr. 

Born June 27, 1911. 

Died May 7, 1915. 

A victim of the Lusitania. 

Foully murdered by Germany. 

Several times while in London we visited the famous Eagle 
Hut, just off the Strand. This canteen, under the care of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, was self-supporting. It was 
equipped with 279 beds, the charge for which, with clean sheets 
and pillows for each occupant, was 18 cents per night. In the 
restaurant, during July last, a daily average of 2,700 meals 
were served, the charge for a table d'hdte dinner, consisting, for 
example, of American hash or liver and bacon, potatoes, cab- 
bage, and pie or pudding, was 16 cents. Meals a la carte were 
in proportion; bread and butter was 2 cents, potatoes 3 cents, 
coffee 3 cents. A real soda-water fountain probably was the 
most popular piece of furniture in the building, where ice-cream 
soda could be bought for 6 cents. Reading, billiards, lounging, 
and bath rooms were also attractions much enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by the boys. Over the fireplace in the main room this 
motto, composed by one of the men, was displayed : 

America has kept her word 
And been to freedom true. 

The answer all the world has heard 
Because of such as you. 

Before leaving London we had conferences whith Sir Eric 
Geddes, of the Admiralty, and also with Prime Minister Lloyd- 
George, discussing with these two leaders of thought and action 
various phases of the war. It is needless to say that these 
gentlemen, each eminent in his line of service, impressed us as 
being men fully capable of handling the many problems con- 
fronting them. Mr. Geddes was loud in his praise of our Navy, 
saying: "The dauntless determination which the United States 
has displayed in creating a huge, trained body of seamen out of 
landsmen is one of the most striking accomplishments of the 
war. Had it not been effectively done, one would have thought 
it impossible, but words fail me to express our admiration of 
this feat undertaken and accomplished by your Navy De- 
partment." 

Mr. Lloyd-George was also very emphatic in his appreciation 
of our efforts, telling us that " the allies have been cheered by 
the splendid fighting of the Americans.-" A few days after our 
call he paid in Parliament this tribute to the American 
soldiers : 

It is not merely thaT they fought with courage — everyone expected 
that of the American Army — but they have fought with a trained skill 
that no one ever expected or had a right to expect. The men are 
brave, but the officers, who, after all, are not trained officers In the 
ordinary sense of the term, have shown skill and knowledge and man- 
agement of their men under trying conditions which you could hardly 
expect from men who have not had a good deal of the experience 
of war. 

That Is one of the most remarkable facts In the Sghting of the 
American Army. 

It was a keen personal pleasure for me to renew the friend- 
ships of the previous year with Mr. Beal and Mr. Littlefield, of 
our embassy, whose great courtesy our party so fully appre- 
ciated. I was again the recipient of much kindness extended 
by Mr. Ian Malcom, M. P., whose work with Mr. Balfour and 
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in connection with the British Red Cross is of distinguished 
merit. 

London last summer was the same London as on my visit in 
the fall of 1917. The darkened thoroughfares, the restrictions 
regarding open blinds at night, the same crowded streets 
thronged with soldiers, the dearth of automobiles, and scarcity 
of food. In fact, food was less plentiful at the hotels last 
summer than the year before, and I venture to say it was the 
same elsewhere. No sugar served at all, the only sweetening 
being sirup ; which while making an indifferent oatmeal, renders 
coffee anything but coffee. Bread and meat could be obtained 
only on ration tickets, and then simply in small quantities. 
Butter and cream were never seen, and, of course, pastry and 
other delicacies existed onlySn the memory of other days. 

In this connection let me tell the story of a man who went into- 
a restaurant in which an American negro was employed as 
waiter* The hungry customer ordered beefsteak, cream po- 
tatoes, ice cream and cake, with plenty of bread and butter. 
The darky looked at him in bewilderment, and then exclaimed, 
" Say, boss, is you givin' a order or jest reminiscin? " 

If material things in London showed no change, there was a 
notable difference in the morale of the people. The gloomy 
anticipations of 1917, coupled always, however, with unabated 
determination, had given way to a buoyancy of spirit and a 
confidence which bespoke certainty. It permeated every walk 
of life. The weary weeks of dread following the inauguration 
of the great drive had been broken by the brilliant victories of 
the allied armies ; the submarine menace was in check ; the 
Americans at last had come; Belleau Wood and Chateau- 
Thierry had been fought and won ; Paris was safe and Poch 
was on the offensive. Now, it meant only a little more sacri- 
fice until the triumph would be complete. 

I regret that opportunity does not permit me to speak fully 
of the achievements of Great Britain in this conflict ; but let 
me say that the men of English blood and of Scotch and of 
Irish and of W.elsh blood and the men from the colonies over 
seas fought in this conflict like the bulldogs which they are, 
and that the people of that great empire gave of their substance 
and of their blood without stint and without reserve. 

The Paris of August, 1918, was vastly different from the Paris 
of the previous year. In 1917 the German lines were far re- 
moved, and the French capital, while always apprehensive, had 
neither experienced the destructive air raids nor been subjected 
to the bombing of the big Berthas. On my former visit the 
streets, although filled with soldiers, were almost normal, and 
business went on practically as before the war. Last summer, 
however, all was changed. The long-range guns, with tragic fre- 
quency were finding their victims by day, while the night was 
filled with terror by bombs dropped from the overhanging dark- 
ness. As in London, the street lamps were dimmed, and one 
had to grope his way along the darkened thoroughfares. When 
the big guns started their deadly work the missiles would fall 
with such regularity that one could almost set his watch by the 
explosions of the shells. From the church steeples and other 
towers, huge sirens warned Paris of an attack, and throughout 
the city, along the boulevards and in the side streets, were the 
significant signs "Abri," denoting subterranean shelter. We 
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saw many places where these shells had wrought their destruc- 
tion, the most tragic of all being the Church of St. Gervaise, 
within whose sacred precincts on Good Friday, nearly 100 per- 
sons were killed and mangled. 

Although the drive on Paris had been stayed and the tension 
of the French somewhat relieved, yet the battle line was too 
close for complete security ; the awful dread of the few short 
weeks before when the imperial army was only 40 miles away 
had not entirely passed. The thousands who left Paris when 
the capture of the city seemed imminent had not returned ; and 
while the spirit of the people was one of elation and confidence 
in the smashing offensive of Marshal Foch and the allied forces, 
there was the possibility that the tide might turn, and above all 
was the seeming certainty that the conflict with its toll of death, 
suffering, and privation would drag on for many weary months. 

Our first official visit was made upon Ambassador Sharp, our 
representative, who throughout the war had remained stead- 
fastly at his post, rendering invaluable service to his country 
and his countrymen, and by his ability and courtesy holding the 
esteem of the French people. We paid our respects to President 
Poincare ; Mr. Leygues, minister of marine ; Mr. Plchon, minister 
of foreign affairs ; and Premier Clemenceau. Mr. Olemenceau, 
most aptly styled the " old tiger," gave us a hearty welcome. 
There was no doubt in his mind of the ultimate result, no ques- 
tion even of a speedy conclusion of the struggle, and he was 
backing the forces at the front with all his fiery zeal and in- 
domitable will. He was the man of the hour, carrying the 
whole nation with him as it hurled its all into the final drive. 
" Yes," he said, " we do not know what would have happened to 
Europe had -it not been for America ; it saved civilization." In 
answer to a query what would the next move be if the allies 
captured a certain place, he replied : " It is no longer if ; it is 
we will take it." 

One afternoon I had the pleasure of calling upon Maj. Roose- 
velt and his brother, Capt. Archie, each convalescing from severe 
wounds, and both fretting over the delay in getting back into 
the line. 

By train we went to Bar le Due, and thence by motor along 
the famous victory boulevard to Verdun. Verdun, immortal 
Verdun, the rock of destiny, guarding the passage of the Meuse 
on the eastern frontier of France. We were greeted at the 
portals of the citadel by Col. De Hay and his staff, who escorted 
us to Marre Hill, from which, across the valley, we could see 
the German lines. The artillery on both sides was maintaining 
an erratic bombardment. Now a German shell came screaming 
from the farther hills, to be answered by the French guns from 
their positions just back on our right. All day long for weeks 
and months and years these guns have been hurling their pro- 
jectiles on these scarred heights. We were on the crest of a 
hill, hidden in an old redoubt, and were under observation of 
the enemy, therefore in passing to and from our place of conceal- 
ment were obliged to walk singly and far apart, so as not to 
attract attention and invite a shell, for the Germans are very 
careless with their artillery, and a group of persons, even of 
Congressmen, would be considered worth taking a shot at. 

While we were watching this drama, a French plane flew over 
our heads, bound for the German lines. When it came within 
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range the enemy antiaircraft guns opened upon it. Shot after 
shot was fired, the grey spots of the exploding shells smudging 
the sty about the machine, but luckily none struck home. 

The city of Verdun is a desolate ruin, not a house but shows 
the work of German destruction. Streets piled high with debris 
of twisted steel, charred timbers, crumbled bricks and broken 
stones, are abandoned and silent. It is a veritable city of the 
dead, closed to the outside world. Demolished shops' and vacant 
homes, desecrated churches and shattered schoolhouses, tell the 
story of the avalanche of steel and fire which swept this defiant 
city into a holocaust of ruin and dispair. Here and there 
flowers, perpetuating memories of happier days, brightened the 
gloom of desolated gardens, and vines still clung to the broken 
walls as if nature by her gentle mantle sought to hide the 
ravages of war and shame the savagery of man's wanton de- 
struction, contrasting the brilliancy of her blossoms with the 
darkness of vacant homes and sorrowing hearts. 

The stately palace of the archbishop is a battered wreck of 
its former splendor, strewn with the sacred furnishings of a 
house of God. It was here that the Crown Prince had decided 
to have his banquet in celebration of the fall of Verdun 1 
Strange how many dinners of the imperial conquerors remain 
uneaten ! As we were picking our way among the fragments- 
of holy figures, broken glass and pieces of exquisite carving 
accumulated in the courtyard, a group of 14 French planes 
passed overhead on their way to Metz. The machines, in regu- 
lar formation, whirled through a thin cloud of vapor, each 
making a path as if a snowplow had swept the course. 

The great church of St. Sauvier and the massive cathedral 
have met the same fate of the palace, and their ancient glory 
is lost forever. That evening &■ few of us wandered through 
this twentieth century 'Pompeii, where the only sound was the 
fall of our steps upon the broken pavements, and the only sight 
empty windows and darkened doorways. Where once the light 
of happy homes pierced the night, now only gloom ; where once 
the laughter of children echoed their happiness, now only the 
rustling of the wind as if moaning a requiem over memories 
buried beneath the vengeance of German guns. In the sky an 
observation balloon flashed its signals to the forts below ; but no 
cannon answered, and silence reigned along the battle line and 
in the city, which through all the anguished days of blood and 
terror stood steadfast in its defiance, " They shall not pass." 

We slept that night in the citadel, deep down in the recess of 
the rock, and in the morning went out to Fort Souville, and then 
to Fleury, Fort Douaumont and beyond, tracing our way among 
the most awful scenes of destruction it is possible to imagine. 
In places the German lines were only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. It was on these hills which surround the city like a great 
necklace, 30 miles in circumference, and in these valleys and 
on the farther heights, that the battle of three years ago was 
fought. Square mile after square mile of ground, every inch of 
which has been torn by shell and consecrated by the blood of 
those who fell in its defense. Helmets, rifles, masks, grenades, 
shells, and broken wheels strewed the land as far as eye could 
reach. I pulled a helmet out of the mud, and there, wedged in 
its steel case was the rotting head of a German soldier ; a boot 
encased a leg of decaying flesh and crushed bone. 
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Let me refer briefly to the history of Verdun, famous since the 
days of the Romans. In the time of Henry II it was conquered 
for France, and under Louis XIV, Vauban, the eminent engi- 
neer, constructed his elaborate system of bastions, ravelins, and 
moats. In the war of 1870 Verdun made a stout resistance, and 
fell only when supplies failed. . Since those fateful days it has 
been one of the principal bulwarks of eastern France, guarding 
the crossing of the Meuse on the main line of advance from 
Metz, only a day's march distant, to the passes of the Argonne 
and the upper Marne Valley. Here the road from Paris east- 
ward meets the highway running along the river valley, and 
here five railroads have their junction. Its commanding situa- 
tion prompted the French to make this the strongest of their 
frontier posts. The surrounding hills in a long circuit were 
fortified with redoubts, forts, and batteries. It represented the 
highest degree of military skill in the old science of defense, and 
had not been neglected like Lille and Rheims. 

Before the war the forts had been reconstructed, concrete and 
steel replacing masonry and earthwork. Guns of heavy caliber, 
mounted in sinking turrets after the Brialmont system, had been 
installed. Within a few weeks after the outbreak of hostilities 
the city was almost invested by the armies of the Crown Prince, 
but the French victory at the Marne compelled the Germans to 
retreat. For months following there was no serious attempt to 
capture Verdun, the objective of the Crown Prince being to sever 
French communications by advancing his lines southward in 
order to effect a junction with the German Army at St. Mihiel; 
but in spite of all attempts, the city and its forts remained a 
great salient. Baffled in their plans to isolate Verdun, the 
imperial high command decided upon a direct attack. 

On February 16, 1916, the German guns opened fire in a desul- 
tory manner, and in anticipation of what was to follow, the city 
was evacuated by its civilian population. Early in the morning 
of February 21 the real siege began, a bombardment never be- 
fore equaled in all history. Artillery, with guns ranging in 
caliber from the 4-inch to the powerful 13-inch, massed with 
wheels touching, hurled their missiles in a deluge of steel upon 
the French lines. Trench after trench was blotted out and 
mangled men by the thousands lay slaughtered on the slopes. 
The very hills lost their form beneath that terrific attack. Then 
the German infantry, 14 divisions strong, swept forward ; 
230,000 bayonets were concentrated to complete the work of 
the shells in the capture of the city. Barrage, charge, counter- 
attack, bombardment followed in succession as the lines swayed 
back and forth over ground already piled high with dead and 
dying men. Torrents of shrapnel, high-explosive shells, liquid 
fire and asphyxiating gases fell upon the dauntless French as 
they were slowly driven back. 

By the night of February 24 the German lines were pressing 
against the last positions. This was the fourth day of the 
battle, the day set by the high command for the victorious 
entry of the imperial army into Verdun, the day . which, due 
to the matchless courage of the French soldiers, never came. 
The morning of the 25th was ushered in with r. canopy of snow 
lying upon the death-strewn heights. Both armies knew that the 
crucial time had come. Each realized that for them the out- 
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come of the next 24 hours would mean either victory or defeat. 
With the first rays of dawn came the boom of the German 
guns as battery after battery opened. The whole front soon 
became an unbroken line of belching fire, each lurid flash a 
blotch of flame against the leaden morning sky. Individual 
sounds, at first distinct in the crisp air, became merged and 
finally lost in one mighty roar of shrieking, whining shells as 
the cyclone of steel reached its maximum of fury. The sun 
was blotted out by the clouds of smoke and gas which hung 
low over the charnel house — funeral shrouds for friend and foe 
alike. 

Then wave after wave of gray-clad infantry of the enemy 
surged up the hills, to be hurled back again and again in ever- 
increasing slaughter by the thin line, fighting with their backs 
to the wall, in defense of homes and for the honor of France. 
Mangled flesh, headless bodies, and dismembered forms, reeking 
with spurting blood, lay in gory heaps. The line bent, swayed 
back in places, but it did not break. Let me quote from a 
French officer who witnessed the scene from an observation 
post. " Beyond, in the valley, dark masses are moving over the 
snow-covered ground. It is German infantry advancing in 
massed formation to the attack. We telephone through to the 
batteries, and the ball begins. The sight is hellish. In the 
distance, in the valley and up the slopes, regiments spread out, 
and as they deploy fresh troops come pouring in. There is a 
whistle over our heads. It is our first shell on its way. It fell 
in the middle of the enemy infantry. We telephone, telling our 
batteries of their hit ; then a deluge of heavy shells poured on 
the enemy. Through glasses we can see men maddened, men 
covered with earth and blood, falling one upon the other* The 
first wave of the assault is decimated — the ground is dotted 
with heaps of dead, but the second wave is already pressing 
on. It tries in vain to get through our fire. It is driyen back, 
and again discovered by our guns ; once more our shelling 
carves awful gaps in the ranks. Nevertheless, like an army of 
rats, the boches continue to advance. Then our heavy artillery 
burst forth in fury. The whole valley is turned into a volcano, 
and its exit is stopped by the barrier of the slain." 

With the French position desperate almost beyond hope, Gen. 
Petain, one of the ablest and most resourceful of the French 
fighting commanders, was ordered to Verdun and placed in 
supreme command. His task, in reorganizing shattered com- 
munications and bringing up supports in the face of a smashing 
offensive flushed with victory, was herculean. He achieved the 
impossible and saved France. Gen. Petain assumed command in 
the morning. In the afternoon of the same day came the crisis, 
the culmination of the German effort to rapture Douaumont, the 
key of Verdun. Imperial orders had been issued that, at all 
costs, the fort was to be captured, and the attack, under the per- 
sonal observation of the Kaiser, reached a pitch of unprece- 
dented savagery. He and his generals watched the conflict from 
the hills known as the Twins of Ornes. So confident were they 
of victory that word had been sent to Berlin to prepare the cap- 
ital for a great celebration. 

Line after line, the Germans swept over the edge of the 
plateau in a desperate effort to gain the crest. Again and again 
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they were thrown back by the terrific fire of the French guns. 
Wave after wave surged up the slopes, broke and ebbed, then 
recovered and advanced again, only to be beaten back. At last 
one wave mightier than the rest, a remnant of the Twenty- 
fourth Brandenburg Regiment, reached the crest and broke 
through the French trenches. On the right and on the left the 
French still held their positions, but the fort itself was in Ger- 
man hands. A wedge like a dagger point had been thrust into 
the French lines. Although their front had been pierced, it 
had not been broken. To the watching Emperor it meant victory, 
and a telegram flashed the news to Berlin that Douaumont, 
the key of Verdun was captured, and the capital decorated itself 
with flags and bunting in anticipation of a victorious march to 
Paris. But between those gray German lines and their goal" 
stood the intrepid soldiers of France! True to the traditions 
of their glorious past, they met charge with charge, attack with 
attack, bayonet with bayonet, club with club, stayed the ava- 
lanche which had piled the ground in places with nine feet of 
human corpses, and held on; and the victory flags of Berlin, 
tattered and torn by waiting, became shrouds on the coffin of 
the Kaiser's dream of conquest. 

" That night it was bitter cold and the wounded left upon the 
fields were corpses in the morning. Looking from the parapets 
in the faint light each side saw dark figures apparently crawling 
in no man's land between the lines. At first they suspected a 
night attack, but soon they saw it was an army of the dead." 
While the capture of the ruined fort was spectacular, it was 
an empty victory for the enemy, as that night the wearied lines, 
which for five days had been beaten back inch by inch, were 
reenforced. On the morning of the 26th Gen. Petain, swift to 
take advantage of his fresh troops, launched a counter-attack 
with the famous Twentieth Corps of Nancy veterans, driving all 
but a handful of the Brandenburgers from the crest of the 
heights. These few remaining still held the fort. The next day, 
with snow deep upon the ground, the combat continued, marking 
no decisive results on either side. Then came a lull, while the 
German high command revised its plan of attack. 

On March 2 the assault opened upon the western defenses, the 
objective being the capture of Dead Man's Hill, key of this sec- 
tor as Douaumont was the key of the eastern heights. To pre- 
vent the French reenforcing the real point of attack, a drive 
was made against the Douamont position. By threatening 
their railroad communications close to the lines, the French 
were compelled to resort almost entirely to motor transporta- 
tion for ammunition and supplies. Along the great highway 
leading north from Bar le Due to Verdun an endless chain of 
convoys passe J and repassed. This road, so absolutely vital to 
her success, is now renamed the Avenue of Victory, a fitting 
appelation, for it carried the might of France to the lines of her 
defense on the hills beyond. To visualize the scene upon this 
highway in those grim days and nights, let me quote from a let- 
ter written by a French transport driver : 

Each trip represents for us from 15 to 25 hours at the wheel — when 
it is not 30 — and for our lorries 150 to 200 kilometers. This, day 
and night. On arriving here we did the journey twice daily, almost 
without stopping — that is to say, 48 hours . without sleep and almost 
Without food. Can you Imagine what It means to drive one of the 
lorries weighing 5. tons and carrying an equal weight of shells, with a 
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lorry just in front and one Just behind, or driving during a frosty 
night or without lights when nearing the front ? Can you see the driver 
alone on his lorry, whose eyes are shutting when a shock wakes him 
up suddenly, who is obliged to sing, to sit upright, to swear at himself 
so as not to sleep and throw his lorry into a ravine or get it stuck in 
the mud or knock the one in front to pieces? 

From March 2 to April 9 there was almost continuous heavy 
fighting on both the eastern and western heights. With attacks 
and counter attacks, in the front and on the flanks, by shell and 
t>y bayonet, the tide of battle ebbing and flowing, the struggle 
for mastery went on. A gain in one place was balanced by a 
loss in another, but the strategy of the German command had 
failed, the 4 days which was to witness the capture of the city 
had become 48, and Verdun still remained unconquered and un- 
'conquefable. On April 19 Gen. Petain took the offensive, as the 
three last efforts made to pierce the French lines were fruitless. 
Germany, however, was still hopeful of winning a decisive vic- 
tory that would bring to her side wavering neutrals and deliver- 
ing a blow which would break the morale of her opponent and 
compel a separate peace. But the spirit of France never burned 
brighter than when her armies lay on those shattered heights, 
weary, but undaunted. 

On May 3 the Germans renewed the assault, opening with a 
violent bombardment on the western crests, and the French, to 
ease the pressure in that sector, made an attack on Fort 
Douaumont. The ruins were captured, only to be retaken by 
the enemy. There was desperate fighting along the whole line. 
Mounds of the dead rose above the level of the ground which 
the living used as breastworks to pile up yet more corpses. On 
May 29 the Germans, still in possession of Fort Douaumont, 
were within 5 miles of Verdun, and their position afforded them 
observation of all the intervening terrain. Then Vaux was 
attacked and captured, and only Fort Souville, 3 miles from the 
city, remained to stay the avalanche. On June 23 came the great 
assault against this last defense. One hundred thousand men 
were thrown into the charge, and Fleury, at its base, passed into 
German hands. But the tide had spent itself. Human endurance 
could stand no more, and the German hordes were turned back, 
beaten and crushed, never again to advance against those ram- 
parts of liberty. 

Verdun was saved. France was saved. During all these ter- 
rible months the citadel bj the Meuse had been for France the 
watchword of her faith, the pledge of her fortitude, the symbol 
of her resolution. It was a place apart, a sacred spot crowded 
with hallowed memories, and its possession was the measure of 
her devotion. The fame of Verdun will live through the ages, and 
for all time it will be a shrine where mankind will offer homage 
to the unflinching courage and supreme sacrifice of the thousands 
who fell before her gates. Her hills are forever consecrated by 
the immortal dead. 

From Verdun we went to Nancy, passing en route train after 
train filled with American soldiers and their equipment. These 
boys were being concentrated on this sector preparatory to the 
offensive against the St. Mihiel salient, which was in a few 
weeks to bring such glory to the American Army. Hardly a 
village but had a camp, and every station was patrolled by 
our military police. These boys were here in France for just 
one purpose — to win the war and then return home. They 
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did the one, and now it is our duty — we who sent them on their 
mission — to see that they do the other. There' has been too 
much red tape in granting discharges, too much delay in de- 
mobilization. 

At Marboche, about 15 miles north of Nancy, was located the 
camp of the marines, under command of Gen. Lejeune. Near by, 
at St. Genevieve, were the headquarters of the Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, Col. Malone commanding. From an 
observation point in a cemetery on the crest of a hill just back 
of the town we looked over into German territory and at a dis- 
tance could see the buildings of Metz. While we were witness- 
ing a bayonet drill, three French airplanes started to recon- 
noiter the German lines. They were attacked by the enemy 
antiaircraft guns. Shot after shot was fired at them, tlie white 
puffs silhouetting against the twilight sky. Then range-finding 
shells were brought into action, the heavy charges making black 
spot around the machines, but the gallant Frenchmen, rising 
higher and swerving to the right, then to the left, darting this 
way and that, passed through the barrage unharmed. There is 
a fascination, terrible though it is, in these duels of the air, 
where neither the skill nor the daring of the aviator can guard 
against a lucky shot. 

Throughout the war what heroism and courage has been 
displayed by the men of this dangerous service, and with what 
superb spirit have they met the trials and the hardships of their 
hazardous calling! They are the cavalry of the skies, the 
crusaders of the heavens, the knights of the air, personifying 
the chivalry of a forgotten age, with every flight a romance and 
every victory an epic. 

Our soldiers were billeted everywhere, in tents, in barns, in 
barracks, and in houses. Trained to the minute, they were su- 
premely confident. Mutual agreement and accord is a pretty 
certain remedy for misunderstanding. If you and I have the 
same opinion about the same thing at the same time, we will 
not get into much trouble. So it was with these Yanks. Every 
one of them knew he could whip a boche, and every boche knew 
it, too. We heard much about hand-to-hand encounters and bay- 
onet duels. They made flaring headlines in the newspapers, but, 
outside of trench raids and a few isolated cases, our boys did not 
have a chance to put their practice into execution. Our lads 
were there with the short jab, but the Germans did not wait to 
become acquainted. When they saw the Americans coming for 
them with heads down, yelling like Indians, they preferred shoe 
leather to bayonets, discretion to valor. 

OUR SOLDIERS WERE UNAFRAID. 

Make me a soldier unafraid 

When the crucial hour draws near, 
That I may play the manly part 

And show no craven fear. 
For, though the spirit may be brave, 

Suprlse hath oft betrayed 
Through sudden shock of unknown things 

And made a man afraid. 
One life's a little thing to give, 

Legions their price have paid ; 
So,if mine's added to the scroll, 

Write me as unafraid. 

— Harry Bryan Owsley. 

Do you know that many of our boys have been arrested as 
■deserters? Oh, yes, they have; and you and I, my colleagues, 
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may be called upon to clear their records. We had soldiers 
stationed all over France — at the seaports and stations far back 
of the lines. Men, despairing of ever getting into the fight, de- 
serted the colors, and when they were found they were in the 
firing lines fighting with their comrades ! 

Along the roads from N^ncy to St. Genevieve were line after 
line of American trucks, all hidden beneath the overhanging 
foliage, and every grove of trees offered.protection to the " pup " 
tents of the drivers. I asked one man how he fared. " Oh," he 
said, " after we see what these French people have to stand we 
don't say a word and think we are getting good treatment, for 
we all have homes to go to." I called out to a group to come 
home with us. " No," they yelled ; " we won't go back till we've 
finished this job, and finished it right." 

Gen. Boyle, at headquarters, related his experience with a 
German officer, a prisoner who was brought before him for 
examination. After the customary small talk had been ex- 
hausted, he asked him : ■' Well, what do you think of the drive 
at Chateau-Thierry?" "Oh," said the German, "that was a 
small affair ; but do you think you can drive us to the Rhine? " 
" No," said Gen. Boyle ; " we expect to drive you to Berlin." A 
hazy, incomprehensible expression came over the German's face, 
as if such a possibility had never dawned upon him. The 
general then asked him what he thought of the American soldier, 
to which the German replied, " Mein Gott ; the artillery ! " 

While we were at headquarters several German airplanes 
passed overhead on their way to raid Nancy. Rockets flashed in 
the night to warn the city of their approach. Through deserted 
streets, along black roads, passing dark houses, with no lights 
on our cars, we journeyed back to the city. On the way I ex- 
perienced a shock, although comic after realizing the cause, 
it was very intense and startling at the time. Having been 
listening to thrilling accounts of battles, and knowing that 
German planes were somewhere overhead, our thoughts had a 
keen war edge. We were in an open car when suddenly, in re- 
sponse to a suspicious sound, I looked up, and there only a few 
feet above me was a huge black object which in the darkness 
looked for all the world like a descending bomb. I confess I 
was frightened. No use for me to deny it. I felt that in a mo- 
ment there would be a vacancy in the first New York congres- 
sional district. How we laughed when we found that the deadly 
bomb was only an innocent electric light suspended across the 
street ! Our driver lost his way, and we spent a full half hour 
trying to locate our hotel. With streets in total darkness, with 
every window closed, every door barred, and with no one astir, it 
is not an easy problem to find one's way at night in these cities 
close to the firing line. 

Returning to Paris we started for the headquarters of the 
American Expeditionary Forces at Chaumont, 165 miles distant, 
the route traversing a beautiful country, rich and fertile and 
free from the terrible scenes of war. Plentiful crops of wheat 
alfalfa and hay were being harvested, German prisoners labor- 
ing in the fields with the women and old men. We were greeted 
by Gen. Pershing and his staff, lunching with him in a chateau 
which had been placed at his disposal by a French family. He 
talked to us very freely of war conditions and expressed un- 
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limited confidence in the men under his command. In his mind 
there was absolutely no question of the superiority of the Ameri- 
can soldier over the German. He said they were superior in 
organization, in training and in fighting qualities, and that as 
" every American naturally thinks he can lick anyone, the Army 
represents this concentrated confidence." 

Not far from Chaumont is the little Normandy town of Don> 
remy, the birthplace of Joan d' Arc. In this quiet hamlet is a 
training camp for our soldiers, many of whom received added 
inspiration in their fight for liberty from the story of the life 
which began in the humble cottage 500 years ago. There in that 
little room where the heroine of France first saw the light of 
day, is the rough bed on which she slept, the cupboard, and a few 
chairs — personal mementoes of one who, freeing her beloved 
country from invading hosts, died neglected and deserted, a vic- 
tim to the superstition and the hypocrisy of the age. 

What memories crowd this quiet chamber ; what sacred asso- 
ciations of the past. Holy inspiration, chivalry, and romance 
lead onward to the pathos and the agony of a friendless girl, 
sublime in her faith, standing alone at the stake in Rouen. 
I looked out of the narrow window toward the hill on which 
stands the chapel to commemorate her vision of long ago. What 
a wonderful inspiration it was that came to this child of im- 
mortal name. " Yes " ; said the Frenchman standing by my 
side, " yes ; that was a marvelous vision and she was the savior 
of France; but the spirit of Joan still live* There are the 
saviors of France of to-day," and he pointed to the American 
soldiers. 

Joan of Arc ! Joan of Arc ! 

Do your eyes, from the skies, see the foe? 

Joan of Arc ! Joan of Arc ! 

Let your spirit guide us through ; 

Come lead your France to victory ; 

Joan of Arc, they are calling you. 

From Chaumont we returned as far as Meaux, making in the 
day's run over 310 miles. But for the excellent condition of the 
roads it would have been utterly impossible to cover such a wide 
radius, and these highways are typical of all the roads in 
France, even those leading up to the battle fronts, subject as 
they are to constant use by artillery and heavy trucks. One 
secret of success was this maintenance of lines of communica- 
tion, enabling the War Department at all times and under all 
conditions to forward supplies. In our journeys we frequently 
stopped at villages for gas and water, and whenever doing 
so our cars at once were surrounded by French people, who 
showed their appreciation and gratitude by crowding around 
' us and thanking us for America's participation in the war. 
Pathetic in the extreme were the old French women whose 
sons and grandsons had gone to the front, many of them never 
to return, as they endeavored to kiss our hands. The little 
children in their enthusiasm and joy touched our garments, 
exclaiming "Americans, the saviors of France." 

It was almost 1 o'clock in the morning before we reached 
Meaux, and just as we were approaching the city we had quite 
a fright. While driving along the road, with the headlights of 
our car burning, we were obliged to stop for a tire puncture, 
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and what was our surprise to hear almost directly overhead 
the peculiar and unmistakable whirring of a German airplane. 
The boche machines made a sound different from those of the 
allies, the rhythm of the engine being uneven and easily de- 
tected. It was short work extinguishing our lights and jumping 
into the ditch. Not having noticed the enemy until we stopped, 
we scattered in all directions, for fear the German aviator had 
noted our position and would swoop down upon us with his 
machine gun. I can assure you it was with feelings of relief 
that we heard the exhaust of the engine grow fainter as it 
passed on to the north. We learned afterwards that a squad- 
ron of these raiders had visited Paris that night, and this prob- 
ably was one of these machines on its way homeward. Out 
there in the dark, with no protection whatever, expecting every 
moment to see the blackness pierced by the flash of a machine 
gun, I know we all experienced sensations not easily forgotten. 

From Meaux we proceeded to La Ferte, where a motor- 
transport company was camped. Here we spent about an hour 
with the boys, and I was fortunate in meeting several from 
Long Island. We had our first sight of the battle fields on 
which American soldiers had won such imperishable fame at 
Lucy and the villages around Chateau-Thierry. On every side 
were signs of slaughter. There shattered buildings, broken 
and twisted trees, and blasted slopes, with the ground ripped 
and torn by machine-gun fire. Here fields, acre upon acre, 
pitted and scarred with holes, like craters, the mark of high- 
explosive shells. Scattered about or heaped in piles lay all 
kinds of equipment — torn pieces of uniforms, broken gun car- 
riages, unexploded shells and grenades, bayonets, helmets 
perforated with ragged holes, bent rifles, gas masks, and 
twisted machine guns with belts of unused ammunition. Here, 
too, were the crude graves of the immortal dead, each marked 
with a cross, bearing silent but eloquent testimony of how upon 
these battle fields, American soldiers had struggled and con- 
quered and died. Such destruction, desolation, and ruin ! 
What once had been prosperous villages, now only heaps of 
dgbris; where houses had stood, now only piles of crumbled 
stones and broken tiles. Demolished churches, battered pave- 
ments, wrecked homes, tell of the terrible havoc of those grim 
July days when our boys held the line in the defense of Paris. 

Let us go back a few months in history and recount briefly 
the stages of the German offensive which had for its objective 
the dividing of the allied armies and the capture of the French 
capital. With the collapse of Russia and the establishment of 
new frontiers on her eastern borders, Germany was in a position 
to concentrate her forces in a last desperate effort to break 
through on the western front. Time was now running against 
her, for with economic conditions in the empire daily becoming 
worse and with America marshaling her enormous resources of 
men and material, Germany knew that her only chance to win 
was by one all-powerful drive, smashing through before a revo- 
lution would defeat her at home and before America could 
place in the field her millions of fresh soldiers. 

The troops stationed on the Russian line were transferred 
to the west and from Austria were brought large quantities of 
war material. All were thrown into the desperate gamble 
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Superior in men and artillery, the long-expected attack began 
on March 21, with the main blow directed against the British 
Fifth Army in Picardy. In a few days the whole British front 
from Ypres to Amiens was assailed by the most savage attack 
of the war. The British were rolled back, the Germans in 
rapid advance capturing Peronne, Ham, and Bapaume and 
opening up a- gap between the British and French Armies. The 
old battle field of the Somme was again in enemy hands. On 
the 26th the French arrived in force and closed the gap which 
had threatened destruction to the British Army. This drive, 
which extended to a 50-mile front, had by March 30 gained for 
the German Army an advance of 35 miles. After an interval of 
a week another attack was launched, this time in the Ypres 
sector. The Germans advanced just south of Arras, close to 
Vimy Ridge, delivering blow after blow, which bent back the 
Third British Army ; the gains were unimportant, yet the losses 
to the German Army were enormous. As the British in this 
second Battle of the Somme were on the retreat, their losses 
also were heavy, not only in guns and material but in men 
wounded who were captured by the Germans. 

Then came Gen. Foch, the new commander in chief of the 
allied armies, and with Foch came confidence. Although the 
strain at the Somme was temporarily relieved, with Amiens 
still in allied hands, the crisis was by no means over, and the 
British and French and now the American armies had before 
them now and terrible tests of their fighting qualities. In the 
four weeks which had elapsed since the launching of the German 
offensive the world had never known such carnage. Terrible 
blow after terrible blow had fallen on the British forces. They 
were beaten, routed, almost annihilated, and yet despite their 
reverses, with backs to the wall they fought on and held the 
lines. On April 12 Gen. Haig, in a special order of the day ad- 
dressed to " all ranks of the British Army in France and 
Flanders," gave this ringing message : 

Three weeks ago to-day the enemy began his terrific attacks against 
us on a 50-mile front. His objects are to seperate us from the French, 
to take the Channel ports, and to destroy the British Army. In spite 
of throwing already 106 divisions into the battle and enduring a most 
wreckless sacrifice of human life, he has yet made little progress toward 
his goals. We owe this to the determined fighting and self-saarifice of 
our troops. Words fail me to express the admiration which I feel for 
the splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our army under the most 
trying circumstances. Many among us are tired. To those I would 
say that victory will belong to the side which holds out longest. The 
French Army is moving rapidly and in great force to our support. 
There is no other course open to us but to fight it out ; every position 
must be held to the last man. There must be no retirement. With our 
backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of 
us must fight to the end. The safety of our homes and the freedom of 
mankind depend alike upon the conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment. 

At this point the Germans changed their system of attack. 
Their new method was to strike with one colossal blow after 
another, few in number, yet with their entire strength in each. 
This was the strategy of Napoleon, who believed in venturing 
all on a single stroke, risking complete disaster if the supreme 
blow failed. His brilliant victories at Marengo, Jena, Auster- 
litz, and Wagram were achieved in this way. When the old • 
guard was defeated at Waterloo, the Empire was at an end. 

Following the second battle of the Somme there was almost 
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a month's pause before the Germans advanced again. During 
this time each side prepared for the summer campaigns, reor- 
ganizing shattered divisions and bringing forward new sup- 
plies of men and guns. 

On May 27 the imperial army struck on the Aisne sector 
along a front extending for 30 miles. The attack consisted of 
a brief bombardment of great intensity followed by dense 
waves of infantry, advancing in overwhelming numbers in the 
wake of a lifting barrage. Heavy artillery pounded the lines of 
communication and shelled the areas in the rear of the retreat- 
ing lines. The French were driven from the Aisne and across 
the Vesle River, then the Germans turned directly toward 
Paris. The situation was critical in the extreme, for Foch not 
only had to bar the roads to Paris, but also to prevent the cap- 
ture of Rheims and the heights south of it, which were 
threatened. While he was hurrying forward his reserves and 
checking the German advance on Paris with the wreck of his 
divisions, Soissons was taken, and with it Chateau-Thierry on 
the banks of the Marne. The salient thus established, pene- 
trated toward the capital to a depth of 30 miles, and although 
the ground occupied was less than a quarter of that captured 
in Picardy, yet it was territory that had been securely in 
French hands since the Battle of the Marne in September, 1914. 
This third battle of the Aisne brought the Germans within 40 
miles of Paris. By their new method of attack the trench 
system of defense was of little use and the allies were thrown 
back with heavy losses. 

The German tide was near its flood; French reserves and 
American troops begin to pour in between the Forest of Villers- 
Cotterets and Chateau-Thierry, driving back the Germans who 
had by this time crossed to the south side of the Marne. While 
our boys here along the river were showing the mettle of 
which they were made, another body of American troops 
were winning fame by their capture of Cantigny in the north. 
On .June 9, two weeks after their Aisne drive, the Germans 
launched an attack on the Oise, striking on a line between 
Montdidier and Noyan. The objective was the capture of 
Compiegne which would compel the French to evacuate the 
high ground around the city, and although the Germans ad- 
vanced 6 miles in the first few days they failed to take the 
town. 

Let me now speak of our own boys who won unperishable 
glory in stemming the German rush on Paris. You and I 
recall how day after day we would see on the map in the 
lobby that thin line of defense being pushed farther and far- 
ther southward, as the German Army swept forward. Each 
day a victory in the advance, each day bringing them nearer 
to their goal, until only 40 miles separated them from the cap- 
ital. Then America, who in all her faith and strength had been 
answering the call of humanity, hurled into the breach her 
sterling manhood. The Germans had struck a sione wall;- 
when they saw those old slouch hats they thought that the 
stone wall was made of Australians and Canadians — and it was 
an honor to be mistaken for a Canadian or an Australian on 
that line of death. They sent back for more artillery, for their 
reserves ; they rushed in the Prussian Guard ; and they stormed 
and charged, but that stone wall held ; and then they discov- 
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ered that these slouch hats belonged to the boys from the 
States — the American " devils." 

A short distance beyond Lucy is Belleau Wood, now known 
as the Wood of the Marine Brigade, in honor of' the men who 
have forever made it famous. We spent some time wandering 
over the historic ground still strewn with camp utensils and 
implements of war. The dugouts and caves were littered with 
tin cans, papers, and discarded clothing of our soldiers who 
had occupied these shelters after their victory. ~ picked up a 
letter written by a mother to her son. It was full of love and 
hope and pride. It told him of local items and ended with a 
fervent prayer that all would go well with her boy. As I read 
the weather-stained note, full of the peace and sympathy of 
some quiet home, my thoughts reverted to that boy. Was he 
still fighting with his regiment, adding new laurels to his fame 
and awaiting the time when he could join the family circle, or 
had he gone to that eternal home to be mourned forever by a 
sorrowing mother? In places the woods are so thick with under- 
brush and fallen trees that it was almost impossible to force 
one's way through the tangle. As a guide in this jungle, the sol- 
diers had tied lines of string from tree to tree. Here and there 
we came upon the bodies of forgotten Germans, the stench of 
whose decaying flesh was overpowering. 

Let me tell you some stories of German treachery, which shows 
the kind of a foe our boys were fighting. After the terrific ham- 
mering of our marines and infantry the boche began to sur- 
render, and each day numbers of them were made prisoners. 
On one occasion five were seen advancing. They had thrown 
down their rifles and with hands above their heads came for- 
ward shouting " Kammerad ! Kammerad ! " A squad of our 
boys, thinking they were honest, rose from the wheat fields to 
bring them in. Directly behind the first five came five. more 
with hands up shouting " Kammerad," and more of our' men 
went forward. Suddenly the first five stopped, leaned over, and 
then the second five rushed up to them and commenced firing ma- 
chine guns, which had been strapped to the backs of the first five. 
Everyone of those men was killed by this dastardly act, but there 
were others who had seen the trick, and not one of the boches 
escaped to tell the story of his perfidy. They told me, too, of 
other tricks, how Germans, dressed as Americans, crawled up 
close to the lines on dark nights and in good English shouted 
" gas." Then while our men were adjusting their masks the 
Germans raided the trench. 

Another instance was of a boche machine gunner who came 
forward to surrender, and while he was standing with hands up 
his gun opened fire. Upon investigation it was discovered that 
by means of wires attached to his feet he was able to operate 
his gun from a distance. I want to tell about a Brooklyn 
marine, a young chap 1 met on the Leviathan just after he 
had come out of the hospital. He had gone through the drive 
for the woods without a scratch and one night he volun- 
teered to take a message to another command. The work 
of these runners was fraught with greatest risk ; a cool head 
and daring nerve were essential to the task. The boy started 
out the early morning, his course lying through the edge of 
the wood. Anticipating no danger, he groped his way through 
the darkness, stumbling over the rough ground, when sud- 
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denly a shot rang out; he fell with a bullet in his side and 
his right arm wounded. While he lay in agony and in terror 
lest his foe should discover him, he heard the twigs snap as his 
assailant crept upon him to learn the result of his shot. Know- 
ing if the German found him still alive his chances of life would 
be small, he marshaled his fast-ebbing strength, rolled over on 
his side, and, wounded as he was, managed to draw his revolver. 
Too weak to stand, he balanced his pistol on the wrist of his left 
hand, keeping it pointed in the direction of the approaching 
sound. Luckily for him, the German was advancing in front. 
Daylight had come, and with the faint glow of the morning 
streaming through the heavy foliage, he saw the head of his 
enemy as the German crept toward him with fixed bayonet. For- 
tunately his aim was trpe, and at the first shot down went the 
boche. To be sure there was no camouflage, the boy emptied 
his revolver into the German and then swooned from loss of 
blood. For 36 hours he laid there unconscious and when found 
his hand still gripped the pistol which had saved his life. 

While I am speaking of these personal exploits, let me relate 
others I feel sure will be of interest. I met a young naturalized 
Italian on his way back to Seattle. He had just come from the 
hospital and was bemoaning his fate at not being allowed to go 
back into the lines. His right arm had been amputated at the 
shoulder, but he was bright and full of fight and showed how he 
could still throw a grenade. Both his father and mother had 
been killed when the Germans and Austrians swept clown into 
northern Italy in the fall of 1917; and two brothers had lost 
their lives in the Italian Army. He told me how he had fought 
and killed, buoyed up in his strength and courage by the hope 
that each time his rifle brought down a boche it might be the 
man who had murdered his mother. This poor chap was all 
alone in the world, and his one consuming desire was to get 
back, wounded as he was, to fight again for his adopted country 
and against the enemies of the land of his birth. 

Another case was of a soldier who had been made a prisoner 
and was employed filling up a hole in the road over which artil- 
lery was to be moved during the night. His guard fell asleep, 
but the American, instead of escaping, filled up the cavity, using 
soft dirt and refuse, which he covered over with gravel, giving it 
the appearance of a properly finished job ; then he drove his^ 
pick into the sleeping boche and ran. He got back safely into 
the lines, and a few days later, when the Germans had been 
driven back, a heavy gun was found mired in that hole, the 
result of the forethought of that brave young boy. Oh, those 
lads had their nerve with them, and their gumption, too. 

An American who had been taken prisoner was being marched 
to the rear with a guard on each side and one behind, when sud- 
denly he put out both feet and the two Germans beside him stum- 
bled to the ground. In a flash he grappled with the one in the rear,, 
securing his rifle ; then, before they regained their feet, he killed 
the two who had fallen. Compelling the other one to surren- 
der, he marched him back a prisoner. For this he was granted 
two months' leave. 

I met another boy who tried the same thing, but was not so 
successful. Instead of tripping his guards, he struck one, 
knocking him down, and then turned to the other* but in the 
meantime the guard in the rear had driven a bayonet into his 
back, paralyzing his spine. He was left for dead and lay sev- 
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eral days before he was found. When I saw him he was a hope- 
less cripple. One badly wounded chap I met, when asked how 
he felt, replied, " Oh, I am all right, but I am looking for the ' 
man who did it." 

The Germans were extremely clever in their schemes of de- 
ception, but they did not fool the Americans very long. I was 
told the story of how in an old trench which the French were 
occupying, spies mysteriously appeared. While their presence 
was known, their method of getting into the lines was not 
detected or even suspected until a German who had been taken 
prisoner and was sick of war gave away the secret. He showed 
behind a screen of burlap, a door which led into a tunnel. 
The French, of course, knew of this opening, but they thought 
it a blind tunnel and paid little attention to it. The German 
said, " I will show you how it was done," and with that gave a 
few raps on the door, when immediately there appeared three 
Germans dressed as French soldiers. This little game had been 
going on for some time, and the spies had been able to communi- 
cate a good deal of valuable information. 

I met a poor boy on crutches whose right foot had been shot 
away. He told me his story of courage. When he was wounded 
he was out in no man's land and could obtain no medical atten- 
tion. With rare presence of mind, he undid the lacings of the 
shoe on his mangled foot and used them as a ligature to bind up 
his bleeding stump, thus saving his life. 

Another case was of five wounded men who had been cap- 
tured and taken to an old barn, where they were left, the Ger- 
mans retreating before medical attention could be given them 
by their Red Cross. These poor fellows lay in that barn from 
Monday morning until Wednesday noon without food or water 
and with shells from both sides bursting about them. The roof 
of the barn was blown away and they were covered with 
splinters and dirt. Then they heard our troops marching by but 
were too weak to call out. Finally they were rescued by a 
telephone gang who had come to the barn to string up wires. 

Let me tell you of a boy, a son of old Bunker Hill stock. He 
was a marine, only 18 years old, and yet had seen 15 months 
of service and had 3 wound stripes on his arm, the last from 
a broken leg at Belleau Wood. This boy when 16 had gone to 
New York, where he endeavored to enlist in the Navy. He 
passed all requirements, but when asked for his birth cer- 
tificate confessed his age, and the officer sent him home. One 
morning on his way to school he hiked out for another recruit- 
ing station, and this time managed to get into the Marine 
Corps, had gone through their training camps, and had made 
on the firing line a marvelous record for bravery and courage. 

A grewsome story was told me by a young chap, who, with 
his pal, had wrapped themselves in their blankets and had 
gone to sleep close up to the firing lines. A heavy bombard- 
ment was on, and shells were exploding all around, but the 
tired lads were soon asleep. My young friend was awakened 
by a sudden movement of his bunkie ; he reached over to ascer- 
tain the trouble, and his hand met a warm, soft substance. In 
alarm, he called the guard, who produced a flash, and, to his 
horror, the lad found he had plunged his hand into the shat- 
tered skull of his dead comrade. Another fellow told me of 
being out in " no man's land " on patrol duty when a flare went 
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up. Dropping to the ground for concealment he became spat- 
tered with stinking offal. He had thrust his arm into the stom- 
ach of a decaying German ! Oh, no wonder, my colleagues, that 
boys come back with nerves shattered and minds wandering 
when they have to endure such trials as these ! 

But, in the midst of all the fearful scenes that try men's 
souls and pall the stoutest hearts, there is humor as well as 
tragedy. They tell the story of a darkey who described the 
meaning of zero hour and the feat of going over the top. He 
said, " You is told to clean yo' gun and sharpen yo' bayonet 
and get everything in shape, and then yo' wait and putty soon 
yo' hear them cannons a'boomin' and then yo' hear a whistle, 
and then yo' stand up on the fire step, crawl over the top, and 
say ' Good mornin', Mr. Eternity.' " 

One of the best of these darkey stories is of a young southern 
soldier who was known for his dexterity with the razor. Hav- 
ing been told that he was to go over the top, he at once got busy 
honing his trusty weapon. He stropped it and polished it, hav- 
ing it in fine condition when he started. He got down into the 
boche trenches and a big, burly German made a lunge with 
his bayonet, which he dodged. " Missed me," yelled the darkey, 
and with that he made a swipe with his razor. " Missed me," 
said the German. "Missed you? Like h — —I did; jess you 
try to move yo' head." 

Here is another story that has been told so often that I hesi- 
tate to repeat it ; but it is a good one : Two boys were lamenting 
the fact that their shoes were worn out. They did not want to 
take the trouble to go to the quartermaster for new ones, so one 
said he was going over to borrow a pair from Fritz. He went, 
and soon came back with his find. His chum said, " Well, you 
had luck ; guess I will go over to-morrow night and see what I 
can get." So when to-morrow night came, over he went but he 
did not come back, and his friend, waiting for him, thought he 
had been killed or made a prisoner; but just at the break of 
day back came the chap, helmet gone, face covered with blood, 
clothes all torn, but he had a new pair of shoes on his feet. 
" Where on earth have you been?" his friend asked him. " Oh," 
the other fellow said, " I had a terrible time. You know," he 
said, " I had to kill 16 Germans before I could find a pair of 
shoes that would fit me." 

I wonder if you have heard the story of the raw recruit who 
was commanded by his captain to " present arms." Bewildered 
by the order he blurted out, " Sure, take the darned old gun ; I 
don't want it." Two soldiers were discussing Army regulations, 
and the conversation turned to court-martials. One said to the 
other, " Suppose you were sentenced to be shot at sunrise, what 
would you pray for? " His friend replied, " Pray for? I would 
pray for a cloudy morning." 

Whenever in the years to come the name of Belleau Wood is 
mentioned, there will rise the picture of the United States 
Marines fighting and dying, the heroes which they are. They 
exemplified the courage, the bravery, and the grim determina- 
tion of the Nation whose uniform they wore, whose traditions 
were their faith, whose glory was their own, and whose honor 
they held more precious than life. To show how imbued with 
the traditions of their corps these warriors were, let me tell 
you the story of a wounded boy in a hospital. Coming out 
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from an operation, some one asked him if he was an American. 
" No, sir," he said, " I am a marine." 

On the afternoon of June 2 began the battle of Chateau 
Thierry, with the Americans holding the line nearest Paris, at 
a point where the Prussian blow would fall the hardest. On 
came the gray-clad hordes expecting an easy victory ; but wave 
after wave was swallowed up in that seething fire of the marines 
and the soldiers of the American Army. The machine gunners 
and riflemen withheld their fire until they could literally follow 
Gen. Warren's famous order, " Don't fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes." Artillery, machine guns, and rifles tore 
great gaps in the advancing line. The Germans wavered, then 
stopped, then fled, leaving the field carpeted with their dead. To 
prevent any attempt to advance by infiltrating through, the 
Americans, with machine guns and rifles, raked the woods and 
ravines in which the enemy had taken shelter. 

Foiled in their attempt to break the lines, and mystified at 
the stubbornness of the defense, the Germans for the next few 
days strengthened the positions they had previously won. In 
the caves and among the rocks and along the ravines in the 
black recesses of Belleau Wood they established nest after nest 
of machine guns. In this jungle of underbrush and heavy tim- 
ber they believed they held an impregnable position, and this 
meant that unless routed and driven out the defeat of their 
attack of June 2 would count for nothing. The Battle of Cha- 
teau-Thierry, although it had checked their advance, could not 
be a decisive victory for the allied cause unless Belleau Wood 
was captured also. At 5 o'clock p. m., June 6, the marines com- 
menced their attack against the German position; the wood 
itself, and the towns of Torcy and Bouresches forming the 
objective. This battle — or, rather, a series of battles — which 
continued in all its fury for days, ended in the complete triumph 
for American arms. So impetuous was the attack, so daring the 
charge, that in many cases the men overreached their objec- 
tives. One officer, reprimanded because he had allowed his 
men to advance beyond the designated point, excused himself 
by saying he could not hold them back. " If the Germans can't 
stop them, how in thunder do you think I can?" he replied. 

Without relief, without sleep, without food or water they held 
the lines in those grim days of the terrific onslaught of the Ger- 
man drive; held when to yield would have meant irretrievable 
disaster ; held and saved Paris. Exhausted to the very limit of 
human endurance, with ranks decimated, fighting in American 
fashion and with American daring, they met attack after attack 
and charge after charge. They beat to its knees the invincible 
Prussian Guard, which had been thrown in to " show these ama- 
teurs how to fight " ; then smashing forward, they hurled back, 
ever back, in disorder and defeat, the legions of the Imperial 
Army. 

But there are many who will never fight again. They will be 
mourned by fathers and mothers, sisters and wives, and they will 
be revered by the millions of Americans who will pay them 
homage everlasting. Every spot where American blood has been 
shed for American honor is hallowed ground, every deed a sacred 
memory, every grave a consecrated shrine. Belleau Wood and 
Chateau-Thierry are forever written on the pages of American 
history. With Lexington and New Orleans, with Gettysburg and 
Antietam and San Juan they will endure, imperishable monu- 
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ments to the bravery and courage of American heroes, the vindi- 
cation of democracy and the triumph of liberty and of right- 
eousness. 

The heroism and endurance of that conflict are unparalleled 
and form one of the most brilliant chapters in our military 
annals. All fame and honor to the United States Marines* all 
honor and fame to the soldiers of the American Army, equally 
brave and equally courageous ! It was here that the blood of 
heroes was transmuted into glory everlasting. 

We've learnt the law of shot and shell, 

We've learnt the law of steel ; 
But the law of the trench is a cultured hell, 

For it stifles the power to feel. 
And this is our fate : When the gods are kind, 

Our existence shall simply cease — 
A sniper's bullet, a trench that's mined — 
Godspeed, and a quick release. 

— Capt. Home in Harper's Magazine. 

It was at Belleau Wood that Lieut. Col. Wise uttered his 
laconic reply to the French officer who ordered him to retreat, 
a reply which voiced the spirit of the indomitable marines. 
With lines broken after days of terrific fighting, the gallant 
French were drawing back to new position farther south. They 
had begun to filter through the American lines, when a staff 
officer hurried up to Col. Wise, saluted, and said, " You are 
welcome, Colonel; you are in time to cover the retreat. I am 
instructed to request you to hold the Germans when you get in 
touch with their advance as long as you can. Tou will then 
retreat to the trenches we shall have prepared for you." " Re- 
treat," said Wise, " retreat, hell ! We've only just arrived. We'll 
let the boches do the retreating." 

From Belleau Wood we proceeded to Chateau-Thierry, passing 
on the way many companies of artillery, supply trains, and 
motor trucks, all moving out of the sector. Those great guns 
rolled up the hills as easily as motor cars. Every available 
space on the huge trucks was crowded to the limit, with boys 
astride the gun muzzles and others hanging to the fenders, or 
taking chances atop the engine hoods. And such dust, as this 
seemingly endless procession in perfect formation, moved along 
the highways! Patrols were stationed at every curve and at 
all crossroads to keep the traffic moving. No stops were allowed 
except at certain places ; from the general down all had to obey 
the regulations, for otherwise the roads would have become 
blocked and the transportation system paralyzed. 

Ghateau-Thierry, although a sad wreck, was not so com- 
pletely demolished as other villages we visited. About 5 miles 
beyond we came to Bois de Chatelet, near Coincy, in which one 
of the big " Berthas " had been located. A small spur railroad 
ran into the woods, evidently to supply ammunition. The cir- 
cular concrete foundation, erected in a great pit, was about 45 
feet in diameter, and the great mount which carried the gun, 
revolved on ball bearings the size of coconuts. The gun itself 
had been removed, but all around were brass powder cases and 
loaded shells. A clearing had been made in the woods around 
the battery, but to conceal its position from French air ma- 
chines, huge boxes were constructed in which freshly cut trees 
from other parts of the forest were fastened. On the approach 
of an allied plane, gangs of men filled in the clear space with 
these dummy trees, giving the woods an even appearance, and 
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thus rendering it impossible for the airmen to locate the gun. 
The ground for acres was covered with empty powder cases, 
many of them made of sheet iron, showing how short the Ger- 
mans were of brass. 

Returning, we passed an American air station, but unfor- 
tunately did not have time to stop. Along the roadsides and 
back in the fields were graves marked with simple crosses, many 
of them the resting places of our own boys. 

Before proceeding on our journey let me complete the history 
of the campaigns. We will return to the fifth and what proved 
to be the last German drive. It was launched on July 15 and 
was designed to clear the road to Paris. At its inception the 
offensive extended along a front of over 60 miles between 
Chateau-Thierry and the western edge of the Argonne Forest, 
and later, as it developed northward, covered a distance of 100 
miles. In the earlier attacks, the element of surprise played 
an important part, but the French anticipated and were pre- 
pared for the blow of July 15. The German bombardment of 
rear areas, reaching this time as far back as Meaux — only 20 
miles from Paris — did not produce the customary confusion 
and their " mustard gas " failed to demoralize the French 
troops. 

Furious as were the assaults, the attacks failed of any im- 
portant results. On the first day the enemy succeeded in cross- 
ing the Marne, but were immediately driven back by a series 
of brilliant and successful counter offensives by our own troops, 
which not only reestablished the allied line on our front, but 
produced, apart from its military value, a stimulating effect 
upon the morale of the allied armies. Despite their reverses the 
Germans on the second day of the battle again crossed the 
Marne in the southern salient, while farther to the north they 
menaced Rheims. But Ludendorff had spent his strength, and 
his troops; exhausted by constant fighting and discouraged by 
their appalling casualties, lost heart at their failure to break 
through the French and American lines. 

On the night of the 17th the tide turned. Gen. ♦och, the 
military genius of history, launched his offensive with the coun- 
ter thrust led by Gen. Mangin, and by noon of the 18th, with 
French and American troops leading the advance, the German 
retreat was in full flood. By night a dozen villages had been 
captured by our troops and the French were threatening Sois- 
sons from the hills back of the town. By July 22 the Germans 
had evacuated Chateau-Thierry and were giving way all along 
the line. Foch had not only checked and smashed the German 
lines, but he had wrested the offensive from the enemy, thus 
achieving in this second battle of the Marne, not only a brilliant 
military victory, but a moral triumph which destroyed forever 
German expectations of capturing Paris. In that decisive coun- 
terthrust the American troops played a conspicuous and a gallant 
part. Comparatively small in numbers our forces displayed 
lighting qualities of the highest order. They had defeated the 
picked soldiers of Germany, stayed the attack on Paris, and 
turned the assault into a rout. 

With the German Army driven back to the Vesle and the. 
Aisne, the second battle of the Marne came to a victorious end. 
It was one of the decisive achievements of the war, strangely 
similar to the first Marne. Paris had again been saved, and the 
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allies, with the ever-increasing force of, Americans, were en- 
abled to assume the offensive, which was to continue until Ger- 
many, beaten and broken, sued for peace. Gen. Pershing, in 
praise of the American units which had stopped the German 
drive and then with the French had turned the tide, issued this 
statement : 

It thrills me with pride to record in general orders a tribute to the 
service and achievements of the First and Third Corps, comprising 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty- 
second, and Forty-second Divisions of the, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

You came to the battle field at the crucial hour of the allied cause. 
For almost four years the most formidable army the world had as yet 
seen has pressed' its invasion of France and stood threatening its capi- 
tal. At no time had that army been more powerful or menacing than 
when, on July 15, it struck again to destroy in one great battle the 
brave men opposed to it and to enforce its brutal will upon the world 
and civilization. 

Three days later, in conjunction with our allies, you counterattacked. 
The allied armies gained a brilliant victory that marks the turning 
point of the war. You lid more than give our brave allies the support 
to which as a Nation our faith was pledged. You proved that our 
altruism, our pacific spirit, our sense of justice, have not blunted our 
virility or our courage. 

You have shown that American initiative and energy are as fit for 
the tests of war as for the pursuits of peace. You have justly won 
the unstinted praise of our allies and the eternal gratitude of our 
countrymen. 

We have paid for our success in the lives of many of our brave 
comrades. - We shall cherish their memory always and claim for our 
history and literature their bravery, achievements, and sacrifice. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly 
formation after its receipt. 

John J. Pershing, 
General. Commander in Chief. 

On the morning of August 8 the Fourth British Army begari 
the Battle of the Third Somme, the advance, after a brief but 
terrific bombardment, sweeping all before it. In five days the 
allied forces regained a large area and captured immense num- 
bers of prisoners and great quantities of munitions. The fight- 
ing of the spring and summer of 1918 was vastly different from 
the methods of the previous months. After three and a half 
years of trench warfare, with inconsiderable forward move- 
ments on either side, the situation changed into open warfare, 
with advances netting 20 and more miles in one great drive. 

On September 12 came the American attack on the St. 
Mihiel salient, and in less than 24 hours this dagger point 
ceased to exist. American troops, American tanks, and Ameri- 
can artillery had defeated a German and Austrian force, cap- 
tured thousands of prisoners, and taken one of the strongest 
positions on the western front. German power at its zenith 
had been smashed by opponents whose power was only just 
rising above the horizon. This was the beginning of the end. 
From now until the last gun was fired it was one unbroken allied 
advance along the far-flung line from Verdun to Nieuport. Re- 
treating to the old Hindenburg line, Ludendorff endeavored to 
stay the tide that was sweeping him to destruction, but all to no 
purpose. The decisive thrust was made on October 8 by the 
British, supported by an American division and Debeney's 
French army. The line bent, then broke, and by the 10th the 
allied forces were through, and the Hindenburg line had become 
' a memory, and with it went the legend of the infallible and 
invincible German war machine. • 
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While the British were piercing the German lines on the 
western section of the front, the Americans were achieving an 
equally great success on the eastern end. After their brilliant 
victory at St. Mihiel, Gen. Pershing moved his Army north- 
ward from Verdun, advancing during the last days of Sep- 
tember from the Meuse to the Argonne Forest. The offensive 
was launched on September 26, the attack being made with a 
heavy concentration of artillery, airplanes, and tanks, sup- 
ported by many divisions of Infantry. Smashing their way 
through the German lines, by the night of the 28th the Ameri- 
cans had penetrated the enemy positions from 4 to 7 miles 
on a 20-mile front. 

The Argonne Forest is about 30 miles long and 6 wide. 
Since 1914 it had been in possession of the Germans, who had 
fortified it in every conceivable way. They considered it im- 
pregnable. In this wilderness of deep ravines, swamps, rocks, 
and broken hills covered with heavy timber and choked with 
matted underbrush, the Germans had constructed elaborate 
systems of trenches, entanglements, ditches, concrete pill boxes, 
covered pits, and steel-enforced fortifications. Our forces were 
handicapped by the lack of roads, only two leading into this 
region, which made it difficult to forward supplies, and these 
two were soon destroyed under tihe continuous bombardment. 
The tangled woods were a mass of machine-gun nests, concealed 
behind rocks and trees and bristling from every hole and depres- 
sion in the jungle of undergrowth. The thick timber made 
aerial observation exceedingly, difficult, and artillery could be 
used with little effect. 

The Americans had to cut their way through a zone of entan- 
glements 2i miles wide, crossed and recrossed with hundreds of 
miles of barbed wire stretching in every direction. This wire, 
frequently reaching 10 feet above the ground, was nailed to trees 
through the forest and was often completely obscured by the 
high bushes. The Germans had built traps under the exact 
range of their guns farther back, enabling them to sweep with a 
storm of fire, the troops which concentrated about these hidden 
snares. They also had excavated huge holes in the roads ; these 
they covered with a few inches of surfacing, so that artillery and 
tanks advancing over them would become stalled. There were 
trenches of all descriptions, large and small, single and double, 
forming an endless labyrinth. Many were of solid concrete, 
communicating with the rear through protected passages. Some 
of the dugouts were subterranean palaces, equipped with electric 
lights, running water, cooking ranges, and all the furnishings of 
a modern club. 

The most difficult task for the tanks were the stone walls and 
masonry work of the Hindenburg line, which in many places 
rose sharply several feet above the level of the ground. Dur- 
ing much of the time a cold, penetrating rain fell upon the 
men, who were without shelter except holes in the ground and 
" pup " tents. Fighting in the darkness of the forest, against 
foes intrenched behind strong defenses, it was a veritable hades 
through which our men were ordered to go, but they went. It 
beggars description. Through the barbed wire, across swamps 
and thickets saturated with mustard gas, over trenches swept 
by shell and rifle and hand grenades, they charged with bay- 
onets set, capturing hundreds of machine-gun nests and thou- 
sands of prisoners. 
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A history of the savage fighting in this grim forest will be in- 
complete without an account of the handful of men who, sur- 
rounded by the enemy and without food or water or hope of re- 
lief, refused to surrender. The story of the " Lost Battalion " is 
one of the epics of the war, and the defiant answer of Maj. 
Whittlesey, its courageous commander, has become a classic. 
This battalion having made its objective against stern opposi- 
tion, found itself advanced beyond the main body of attacking 
troops, and that the Germans were not only in front of them but 
behind and on both sides. They had started forward with but 
scant supplies of rations and only 220 rounds of ammunition. 
Cut off from communications, for three days these men were 
the targets for German artillery and machine guns, and while 
their thin lines were being raked by this incessant fire, hand 
grenades and bombs from trench mortars were hurled at them 
from all sides. 

On the second day rations gave out, but the determined men, 
subsisting on crusts of bread, plug tobacco, and roots of trees, 
obtaining water from a muddy swamp, fought on, exhausted as 
they were. Their plight having been discovered by their com- 
rades, several unsuccessful attempts were made to rescue them. 
Airplanes dropped food and ammunition, but in that tangled 
fastness of underbrush, so dense that it was impossible to see 
more than a few yards away, these supplies failed to reach the 
entrapped battalion. After 36 hours without food, with many 
of the men so exhausted they could not stand, when their am- 
munition was almost exhausted, an American who had been cap- 
tured appeared with a note for Maj. Whittlesey, which read : 

Americans, you are surrounded on all sides. Surrender in the name 
of humanity. You will be well treated. 

The Americans did not know that relief was near, but they 
did know that even if they escaped death by German fire they 
would be victims of starvation. Yet, desperate as was their 
position, they cheered to the echo the reply of their major when 
he shouted back, "Surrender? Go to hell!" Late that night 
our troops broke through the German lines and reached the 
determined band, three : fourths of whom were still alive. 

The troops that did such valiant fighting in this forest, one 
of the bitterest contested battles of the war, were largely from 
New York. They came from Manhattan, Long Island, Brook- 
lyn, The Bronx, Staten Island, and Westchester. These boys 
fought with the spirit of seasoned veterans, and too high a 
tribute can not be paid them. All hail to the gallant Seventy- 
seventh Division and the equally brave Twenty-seventh and 
Forty-second. 

The defeat in the Argonne completely destroyed whatever 
chance the enemy had of reorganizing their shattered forces and 
of making a stand somewhere behind the lines which would have 
enabled them to hold a defensive position through the winter. 
It was the decisive blow, but won at an appalling cost. 

Encountering heavy losses and enduring untold hardships, our 
troops swept onward and, after five weeks of continuous fighting 
against the best of German and Austrian troops, entered Sedan, 
the old battle field which had witnessed the collapse of the 
second empire. From this ill-fated field had come the military 
greatness of Germany and the temporary obscuration of France, 

Then Haig, in the end of October, launched his final attack 
upon Valenciennes. On November 1 the Canadians broke 
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through the last line of the German defenses, captured the city, 
and then pushed on toward Mons. When the end came the 
British were in possession of all the ground they had occupied 
at the beginning of the war. 

Alter more than 50 months they had " come back." They had kept 
their promise to the inhabitants of all the region, who four years 
previously had looked sadly upoi. the retiring British columns. For 
England the war ended where it had begun. 

The return of the British to Mons was no less dramatic than 
the taking of Sedan by the Americans. On our battle flags 
hereafter will be inscribed the names of Cantigny, Chateau- 
Thierry, Vaux, Belleau Wood, Second Marne, St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne, and the debt we owe the men who made these 
names immortal is beyond our payment or our appreciation. 
Generations will visit these battle fields to offer their tribute 
to the heroes, living. and dead, who here maintained the tradi- 
tions of their country and the honor of its flag. 

Let me quote the messages sent by Gen. Foch and Gen. 
Pershing to the men under their command on the termination 
of the war. 

Gen. Foch to the allied armies : 

Officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers of the allied armies: 
After haying resolutely stopped the enemy you have for months fought 
him with faith and indefatigable energy without respite. You have 
won the greatest battle in history and saved the most sacred cause — > 
the liberty of the world. 

Be proud. You have adorned your flags with Immortal glory. Pos- 
terity preserves for you its recognition. 

Gen. Pershing to those who served under him : 

I pay the supreme tribute to our officers and soldiers of the line. 
When I think of their heroism, their patience under hardships, their un- 
flinching spirit of offensive action, I am filled with emotion which I 
am unable to express. Their deeds are immortal, and they have earned 
the eternal gratitude of our country. 

I know of no more fitting way to close this brief and very im- 
perfect account of the great military movements of 1918 than 
to quote the eloquent words of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, the 
brilliant war correspondent. Writing in the Review of Re- 
views, he said: 

"For the whole world Sedan has had its significance for 
nearly half a century. And now the last act in the world war 
takes place about this town of evil fame. The disaster of the 
past Is abolished by the victory of the present. A German de- 
feat at Sedan is in every sense a fitting end to this struggle, the 
more fitting since behind the battle lines the German Empire is 
falling at the self-same hour. 

" The French will hereafter have to share Verdun with us as 
a place of pilgrimage. ' They shall not pass ' was the Immortal 
challenge of the French soldiers who held that gateway In 1916. 
' We shall pass ' was the American watchword, and in six 
weeks we cleared the road from Verdun to Sedan. A century 
and a third ago American and French soldiers in generous 
rivalry sought to be the first in the breach at Torktown. In the 
first week of November, 1918, the old rivalry broke out afresh 
under the walls of Sedan, where the soldiers of Petain and 
Pershing repeated the triumphs of those of Rochambeau and 
Washington. We have won the war In the only way that could 
be worth while. Militarism has brought to Germany a greater 
harvest of suffering than defenselessness could ever bring. It 
was Waterloo which shattered the French dream of world 
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power. In the hundred days of Foch, Prussian militarism has 
been broken as completely as the Napoleonic. The nation col- 
lapsed behind the army, but the army was already beaten and 
the German fleet mutinied rather than engage in battle with 
the foe. The armistace of Senlis is, then, one of the great land- 
marks in all human history. It marks the failure of one more 
effort to dominate the world by the sword. And there is a 
singular appropriateness in the fact that the death sentence of 
■German militarism should have been signed at Senlis, one of so 
many French cities ravaged by German brutality and wanton- 
ness. ' Have a care,' the German soldiers told the terrified 
survivors of their Senlis massacres as they stood amidst the 
still smoking ruins of their homes as the Kaiser's guards turned 
northward after the first Marne. ' Have a care, for we will 
come again.' They did come to Senlis again, and there face to 
face with Marshal Foch, who was waiting for them with the 
writen terms of the armistice, waiting for them, surrounded 
hy the ruins of Senlis, they signed their names to a document 
which will for all time record the utter and immeasurable fail- 
ure of German arms. Nor was it less appropriate that the 
document should be signed just before the daylight hour, since 
it marked the ending of one of the longest nights in history." 

I can not leave the brilliant record of our troops, many of 
them unfortunately still on foreign soil, without quoting the 
eloquent address of Gen. Pershing delivered on Thanksgiving 
Day: 

Fellow soldiers, never In the history of our country have we as a 
people come together with such full hearts as, on this greatest of all 
Thanksgiving Days. The moment throbs with emotion, seeking to find 
full expression Eepresenting the high ideals of our countrymen and 
cherishing the spirit of our forefathers, who first celebrated this festi- 
val of Thanksgiving, we are proud to have repaid a debt of gratitude to 
the land of La Fayette and to have lent our aid in saving civilization 
from destruction. 

The unscrupulous invader has been driven from the devastated scenes 
of his unholy conquest. The tide of conflict which during the dark days 
of midsummer threatened to overwhelm the allies forces has been 
turned into glorious victory. As the sounds of battle die away and the 
beaten foe hurries from the field, it is fitting that the conquering 
armies should pause to give thanks to the God of battles who has guided 
our case aright. 

Victory was our goal. It is a hard won gift of the soldier to his coun- 
try. Only the soldier knows the cost of a gift we now present to the 
Nation. As soldiers inspired by every spiritual sentiment, we have each 
silently prayed that the success of righteousness should be ours. To-day, 
with thankfulness, we humbly acknowledge that His strength has given 
us the victory. We are thankful that the privilege has been given to us 
to serve in such a cause. 

In this hour of thanksgiving our eternal gratitude goes out to those 
heroes who loved liberty better than life, who sleep yonder where they 
fell ; to the maimed, whose honorable scars testify stronger than words 
to their splendid valor, and to the brave fellows whose strong, relentless 
Dlows finally crushed the enemy's power. 

Nor in our prayers shall we forget the widow who freely gave the hus- 
band, more precious than her life, nor those who, in hidden heroism, 
have impoverished themselves to enrich the cause, nor our comrades who 
in more obscure posts, here and at home, have furnished their toil to the 
soldiers at the front. 

To many fame has come. New names have been inscribed on the roll 
of the immortals. To all have come a new outlook on life, a clearer 
perspective regarding its obligation, a more exalted conception of duty 
and honor and a deeper sense of responsibility to the Nation and to God 

May we give thanks that unselfish service has given us this new 
vision ; that we are able to return to our fireside and our country with 
higher aims and a firmer purpose, alike ennobling to ourselves and to 
those who have held long vigil and have prayed for us that we might 
worthily represent them, 
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This spirit that has won the victory is to become a permanent and 
Indispensable mainstay of peace and happiness. It is not a matter of 
individual choice, but of obligation, that we should proudly carry it back 
with us. If the glory of our military service has been a spontaneous 
offering of loyalty, it is too priceless to be cast aside by indulgence and 
too sacred not to be cherished always. 

Our Nation awaits the return of its soldiers, believing in the stability 
■of character that has come from self-discipline and self-sacrittce. Con- 
fident of the new power tbat the stern school of war and discipline has 
brought to each of us, American mothers await with loving hearts their 
gallant sons. Great cause, indeed, have we to thank God for trials suc- 
cessfully met an'd victories won. Still more should we thank Him for the 
golden future, with its wealth of opportunity and its hope of a perma- 
nent universal peace. 

I will now take up the thread of my narrative. Leaving Cha- 
teau-Thierry, we returned to Paris, stopping en route at Meaux 
where we regaled ourselves on horse meat. That night we left 
for Rome. At Turin we were tendered a reception by the city 
officials and officers of the Italian Navy, who had been detailed 
to receive us. During our stay in Italy we were the guests of 
the Government, and every courtesy and consideration was 
shown us. In Rome we paid our respects to Vice Admiral del 
Bono, minister of marine; Baron Sonino, minister of foreign 
affairs ; and Prime Minister Orlando. The premier made a 
most eloquent speech of welcome, in which he said : 

The help of the United States in men, money, and material is titanic, 
-and Italy appreciates ad tbat, but greater than the material benefit has 
been the effect upon the morale of the army and people of Italy. You 
came into the war with no selfish purpose. Your country was not 
invaded or in danger of invasion. You entered the conflict for the 
humanity of all nations. , Your Bill of Rights, enunciated before the 
French revolution, was not alone for the United States but for all the 
world, and It was toward this point that the allies were striving and 
you are now fighting in order that all humanity might enjoy those bless- 
ings. 

We enjoyed meeting Ool. Perkins and his staff at the head- 
■quarters of the American Red Cross, and I can not praise too 
highly the work of this unit. We also visited Senator Marconi, 
the inventor of the wireless, at his residence near the home of 
Col. Perkins. From Rome we proceeded to Padua, and thence on 
to Venice, where we were met by the commanding officer, Vice 
Admiral Marzolo, who gave us the opportunity of inspecting the 
naval activities being conducted from this base. Poor Venice 
was a hollow mockery of its former brightness. Deserted canals, 
empty plazas, barricaded houses, and closed shops were mute 
reminders that this bride of the sea was within the war zone. 
Three-fourths of the population had evacuated the city. All the 
•churches and public buildings were protected by sand bags, and 
the art galleries had been stripped of their treasures, for air 
raids were of frequent occurrence. I think over 2,000 bombs 
liad been dropped on the city, but fortunately most of them had 
fallen into the canals and public squares. 

We visited the navy yard, which has been in existence since 
the days of the Venetian Republic. AVe were much interested 
in a tank boat which had done wonderful work, and now that 
the war is over I am at liberty to describe it. It was made of 
wood, had a. flat bottom, and was about 30 feet long, and strongly 
resembled its land cousin. Two endless belts on which long 
■spikes were fastened, passed completely around the craft from 
stem to stern. These belts, one on each side, were driven by a 
small motor, and the vessel itself was propelled by a -screw, 
giving the boat a speed of about 5 knots. As all harbors were 
protected by chain barriers, this boat was designed to force its 
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way over the obstacles. Coming in contact with a chain or net, 
the spikes on the two belts engaged the obstruction and literally 
pulled the vessel over the top. 

Being armed with two torpedoes it was a very formidable 
craft, as the Austrians learned when Conte Pellegrini a year 
ago entered the harbor of Pola and sank a superdreadnaught 
of the type of the Viribus Vnitis. I want to speak of Rizzo's 
brilliant exploit when, in December, 1917, in a 55-foot motor 
boat he entered the harbor of Pola, blew up the Austrian battle- 
ship Vienna and escaped. Last June this c'.aring naval officer 
participated in a still more spectacular achievement. In his 
motor boat, accompanied by another vessel no larger than his 
own, he had crossed to the Dalmatian coast to inspect mine 
fields. As he was returning, he saw smoke on the horizon and 
presently several Austrian battleships hove in sight, screened 
by 10 destroyers. Hiding behind an island, he waited until the 
fleet came abeam and then darted out. Taken completely by 
surprise, the destroyers, thinking no doubt that he was an 
Austrian, allowed him to approach. He passed through their 
lines, fired a torpedo and, turning to escape, unfortunately was 
captured ; but the dreadnaught St. Stephen went to the bottom 
as the result of his daring'. 

I want also to speak of the bravery of a young Italian avia- 
tor, who, during an Austrian raid, made a counterattack. He 
figured that there would be no one but the mechanicians left at 
the station, so he flew over and destroyed it, making his escape 
before the raiding aviators returned. They told me of a squad 
of ' Italian Cavalry which had captured an Austrian aviation 
post during the absence of the airmen. The Italians, after 
taking the mechanics prisoners, hid themselves and their horses 
in the hangars. When the aviators returned the cavalrymen 
made them all captives, destroyed their machines, and escaped 
before an alarm was given. 

Returning to Padua from Venice, we were dinner guests of the 
King, who entertained us with simple, democratic hospitality. 
The following morning we had the opportunity of witnessing 
a review of about 20,000 soldiers composing a part of the army 
of Arditl, the famous shock troops of Italy. These troops made 
a most favorable impression upon us, and their equipment, in- 
tended for mountain work, was complete in every detail. On the 
narrow, slippery trails donkeys and mules are used and the artil- 
lery and heavy pieces are so constructed that they can be packed 
in parts and carried on the backs of these animals. The King, 
after inspecting the regiments, bestowed medals for distin- 
guished service ; the first, a gold medal of honor, was presented 
to a young veteran who, with five comrades, scaled an Alpine 
peak to a cave in the snow where 80 Austrians had established 
an artillery position. It took them four hours to ascend the 
4,000 feet, but they succeeded in bombing the Austrians, killing 
or taking prisoner the entire number. We had the pleasure of 
meeting Gen. Diaz, the commander in chief of the Italian 
Armies, a man of great ability and judgment. 

At Bassino we saw shells being hurled by the Italian artil- 
lery into Austrian-held territory, the thunder of the explosions 
echoing and reechoing in the mountain passes. After lunching 
with the officers of the Sixth Italian Army we were taken to 
Gina di Fonte, high up in the mountain peaks. The road on 
which we ascended was a marvel of engineering skill. For 10 
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miles It wound up the steep slopes, crossing the deep ravines on 
stone bridges, and with an easy grade traced its sinuous course 
back and forth on the breasts of the jagged crags. 

We passed a number of great kite balloong from which Italian 
observers were watching the Austrian lines. To expedite the 
transportation of materials and relieve congestion on the road, 
the Italian engineers had constructed a cable conveyor running 
from' the base of the mountain straight to the summit, on which 
was carried in suspended cages, ammunition and supplies. Ar- 
riving at the crest we were escorted by Gen. Cavan, com- 
manding the British sector, to the trenches from which we 
witnessed the bombardment of Asiago, an Italian city held by 
the Austrians We could hear the shells screaming toward 
the doomed city ; then' would come the upheaval of bricks and 
dirt, followed by the dull roar of the exploding missiles. The 
Australians from their lines answered with shrapnel and high 
explosives, the spurts of flame from the bursting projectiles 
and the echoes of the blasts among the valleys and precipices 
forming a vivid picture of mountain fighting. 

On our return to Paris we again stopped at Turin and in-, 
spected the great Fiat factory, where 40,000 persons were em- 
ployed in manufacturing motors of various kinds. I can not 
leave this very casual account of our visit to Italy without 
expressing the deep appreciation of every member of our 
party for all the courtesies extended us. The record of the 
Italian Army and Navy in this war has been one- of brilliant 
achievement. Fighting against overwhelming odds, beset with 
difficulties well-nigh insurmountable, the brave people of our 
southern ally have made heroic sacrifices, meeting every call of 
liberty and of honor with the courage inherited from a glorious 
past. With 14 per cent of her population under arms, with sup- 
plies of food and fuel and all the necessities, both of life and 
war, always critical, Italy never faltered in her determination 
and her high resolve. 

From Paris we proceeded to Bordeaux, where we were joined 
by Capt. Cone, United States Navy, in charge of naval avia- 
tion, one of the most efficient officers in the service, upon whom 
too much credit can not be bestowed for his able administra- 
tion of this department. We reached Bordeaux, and, after in- 
specting the docks and warehouses, started in autos for a tour 
of inspection of the naval air stations along the" coast. With 
the war a thing of the past, it is useless to go into details con- 
cerning conditions. Let me say, however, that the delays and 
confusion in our aircraft production, so manifest in the Army, 
was reflected in the stations we visited. 

Our party visited Moutchic, Paulliac, Rochefort, La Rochelle, 
La Pallice, Fromentine, Palmboeuf, St. Nazaire, Montoir, Le 
Croisic, L'Orient, He Tudy, and Brest, and at all of these stations 
we found splendid bodies of men, much enthusiasm, and many 
parts of machines but few " ready for service " planes. Let me 
be most emphatic in stating that neither Capt. Cone nor his 
corps of assistants were in any way at fault for the lack of 
equipment. They had done all in their power, but were not re- 
sponsible for shipments which' brought parts of machines to 
one port and other parts to another. Neither were they to 
blame for cargoes shipped without bills of lading, which necessi- 
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tated the opening of all boxes to ascertain their contents. We 
were told of one shipload of supplies which, being opened and 
unpacked, consisted of jars of jam, kegs of spikes, steel rails, 
and ammunition, all jumbled together. 

At Pauillac we lunched with over 3,000 of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, the mess hall being presided over by Capt. Evans, son 
of " Fighting Bob." This station is a clearing point and head- 
quarters for supplies and repair work. Commander Briscoe, of 
New York, was in charge of the shops, and his great executive 
ability was In evidence on every hand. At St. Nazaire, one of 
the principal ports of entry for American material, we saw three 
of the Navy 14-inch railroad guns being made ready for ship- 
ment to the front. This railway battery was completely inde- 
pendent of any permanent artillery base. With 12 specially con- 
structed cars, the complement for each gun, the equipment was 
so mobile that the battery could, move position — gun, personnel, 
kitchen, fuel, ammunition, wireless, and machine-shop cars — in 
less than an hour. These guns fire heavier projectiles and have 
greater range than any ever before placed on mobile shore 
mounting, being capable of hurling, shells a distance of approxi- 
mately 30 miles. Admiral Plunkett, who was in command of 
these guns on the front, reported that — 

The shell craters were remarkable for their uniform size and great 
extent. One shot was sufficient to completely wreck a railroad line of 
three tracks for a distance of at least 100 feet, tearing up the rails, 
shattering the ties, and blowing an enormous crater in the roadbed. 
Traffic was stopped completely, not only during the firing, but from 6 
to 10 hours each day after the firing had ceased. 

There are immense docks, sheds, and railroad yards at this 
point, all constructed since our entrance into the war. Many 
German prisoners, a sorrowful looking lot, were employed in 
road building and construction work around the city. At 
Quimper we visited a Belgian refugee camp, just outside the 
town. These poor unfortunates were housed in great barracks, 
and it was a pitiful sight to see these homeless wanderers, 
many of them entirely alone in the world, and all destitute. 
Arriving at Brest, we were cordially received by Admiral Wil- 
son, one of our most distinguished officers, who was in command 
of operations on the French coast. This old city of Brest has 
been awakened from its slumbers by the coming of the Ameri- 
cans. Until our entry into the conflict it was used exclusively 
as a naval arsenal, but we have made it the chief port for the 
disembarkution of our troops, as many as 40,000 having landed 
in a single day. To provide for their temporary stay before 
moving to the front, it was necessary to construct great bar- 
racks and complete water and sewerage plants, but unfortu- 
nately the camp was badly located. 

Our party separated here, all but three sailing for home, leav- 
ing Congressmen Wilson, Olives, and myself who had decided 
to return to the front. And now I want to take you with me to 
the battle lines, to the active front, where our boys were making 
history. Having secured a guide, passes, and a car, which we 
loaded with rations and blankets, we started from Paris for 
Meaux, and then on to Fere en Tardenois. 

As we approached the wai zone, the scenes of desolation be- 
came more and more dreadful. ~ 7 e were right in the track of 
the German retreat, and on every side were piles of loaded 
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shells, stacked up like cordwood, and every sort of army equip- 
ment which the Germans did not have time to remove. You 
know the Americans were after the boche, and as speed was 
better than valor, the enemy left everything in their flight. We 
passed through village after village, all completely destroyed 
and deserted. Occasionally some lone Frenchman would be 
seen, wandering among the ruins of his home, trying to find a 
piece of furniture or ~ome utensil with which he could start 
life anew. In most places there was not a single thing of value 
left, all had been burned or demolished by the retreating Ger- 
mans. Along the road and scattered In the fields were helmets 
and rifles and chunks of ragged steel. Smashed airplanes, 
broken gun carriages, dismantled warehouses, torn-up railroad 
tracks, all told the story of the conflict, while here and there, 
now alone, then in groups, were the fresh mounds of dirt, 
marked with a cross or the twisted barrel of a rifle — mute re- 
minders of the bloody struggle of but a few weeks before. 
Many of the fields were so lacerated by artillery fire that it 
will take many weary months before they can be brought back 
into cultivation, and it will be' years before the barns can be 
made ready for the crops. 

Near Fere en Tardenois we saw the ruins of a great wagon 
factory which the Germans had used to repair their trucks and 
gun carriages. The shops had been burned with all the valu- 
able machinery, but there must have been at least 5,000 wheels 
stacked in a field nearby. 

Passing through Fere en Tardenois, the headquarters of a 
French Division, we soon came to the headquarters of Gen. 
Alexander, commanding the Seventy-seventh Division, composed 
of New York ' troops. He and his staff had their quarters in 
a superb old edifice, Chateau de le Fere — at least it had been 
a stately mansion before war swept over it. It was located 
in a little clearing on the edge of a wood, and to deceive enemy 
aviators, approach to the building by motor was strictly for- 
bidden. To carry out the deception that no one was quartered 
inside, no attempt had been made to repair the shell-riddled 
roof, and every storm sent its deluge of water spattering down 
through each room. This old chateau had been built in the 
thirteenth century, and before war had marred its beauty 
must have been one of the show places of the region, for 
spacious courts, artistic gardens, rows of statuary, and a magni- 
flcient stone bridge spanning a narrow defile gave proof of its 
former splendor. Inside, there was the strangest conglomera- 
tion imaginable. Superb mirrors set in exquisitively carved 
frames, encrusted with gold leaf, were hanging over an old 
packing case on which an Army clerk had placed his type- 
writer. Seated in a stately chair, rich with brocade facings, he 
pounded out the day's orders, unconscious of the iucongruity 
of his surroundings. When the Germans, who also used this 
chateau for headquarters, evacuated thj place they left leaning 
against the wall in the hall an innocent-looking stepladder. 
Suspicious of some trick, the American engineers examined the 
ladder, finding not unexpectedly that a wire attached to the 
lower rung lead to a heavy charge of T. N. T. in the cellar, and 
had the ladder been removed before disconnecting the wire the 
entire building would have been demolished and everyone in 
the vicinity killed. 
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Gen. Alexander very kindly detailed an aide to conduct us to 
the active front ; and, equipped with helmets and gas masts we 
started out. Passing along heavily camouflaged roads on which 
companies of our boys were marching back to rest positions, 
we came to the headquarters of Gen. Johnston, and from there 
went forward toward the lines. As we were skirting the edge 
of a small woods, a terrific explosion took place just ahead of 
our car, the flame bursting in our faces like a blast from a 
furnace. Our first thought was of a German shell, as an in- 
cessant bombardment was going on at the time. . With the 
explosion came yells from the woods, " Get that car out of 
sight," an invitation we accepted without the formality of 
transmitting it in writing. We found we had unknowingly 
passed directly in front of one of our own batteries, which 
had just received orders to " open Up." Our New Xork boys, 
several of whom I knew, were in charge, and we spent an 
hour with them watching the operation of the guns. An ob- 
server in the top of a tree far out, was noting the effect of 
the shells and telephoning back to the commanding officer, giving 
instructions about ranges, and so forth. The crews worked the 
guns with great rapidity and with clock-like precision, loading, 
firing, and withdrawing the empty powder cases. After each 
discharge the guns were trued up, elevated, depressed, or 
swung to the right or left, according to the directions received 
from the observer. First they would fire in order at regular 
intervals, then a salvo by the entire battery would burst forth, 
the blast of each gun merging into one mighty roar, which 
shook the ground. 

The men had either erected crude shelters of sticks and stones 
or had dug themselves pits, which they covered with their 
raincoats. The few cleared spaces in the woods were carefully 
guarded, no one being allowed to stand in them for fear of 
attracting the attention of enemy air machines. On our way 
back to headquarters we stopped in a little clump of trees 
where the Knights of Columbus had established a coffee wagon, 
and it was good coffee with real sugar and good crackers. I 
know, because I sampled it. They told us that one day they 
had served as many as 1,700 soldiers on their way back from 
the trenches. Here they were, right up on the line, in range of 
the German guns. That night, after dining with Gen. Alex- 
ander, we bunked with the boys out in the timber. We had to 
pass from the chateau along the edge of a ravine. It was 
pitch dark and no lights, of course, could be used. Men rolled 
up in their blankets were sleeping in every conceivable place, 
and many a lad was awakened by our stepping upon him in the 
darkness. We stumbled over trees and rocks as we tried to 
find our own blankets, which we had unpacked before going 
to supper. At one place the stench of a German corpse almost 
overcame us. The lieutenant who was helping us, occasionally 
used his pocket flash light, but instantly there came the stern 
command from a sentry, " Put out that light ! " At last we found 
our belongings and without undressing, rolled our blankets 
about us and lay down on the ground for our rest. All night long 
there was a continuous booming on the line only a few miles 
away, and every little while we would hear a sentry challenge 
some motor truck or a company of soldiers moving forward. 
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Next morning Gen. Alexander invited us to accompany him to 
the front on a tour of inspection. Leaving our car just beyond 
the woods where yesterday we had seen the battery at work, we 
began our tramp forward, passing men on their way back from 
the trenches. Gen. Alexander, a soldier of exceptional ability 
and with large military experience, had just taken command 
of this division, and frequently he would stop and inquire of 
the men the condition of their food and clothing. He asked one 
young chap, an Irishman, if he knew who he was. The lad said 
" No," and when the general told him the boy answered in a 
rich Irish brogue, " Begorah, Gineral, but I am glad to maat 
you." We were hardly able to repress a smile at the hearty 
good will of the soldier. Another, when the general said, "An 
American can always whip a boche," replied, " Yes, you are 
d right, General, and we will give them some more h ." 

Whenever we came to an open space we separated, each man 
walking alone, for groups are dangerous targets. Shells began 
to burst around us ; one, falling scarcely a hundred yards away, 
sent a fragment which struck in the road just behind Congress- 
man Wilson. We saw a squad of the 302nd Engineers con- 
structing some trusses for a bridge to be thrown across the 
Vesie River. I just missed meeting my friend and neighbor, 
Capt. Fred S. Greene, whose men were working on the bridge. 
This officer has made a gallant record, and I regretted not see- 
ing him. We climbed up a steep, heavily wooded hill, near the 
crest of which was a large cave. Here an advanced rest and 
hospital station had been established. We passed on through 
the thick underbrush with shells from our own batteries as well 
as from the German screaming overhead. At one point, as we 
were descending into a little valley we encountered mustard 
gas, which caused us to beat a hasty retreat. But before we 
could adjust our gas masks Gen. Alexander, who was in the 
lead, had inhaled sufficient to cause him great annoyance. Finally 
we reached the far edge of the ridge, the fringe of " No Man's 
Land," overlooking the German lines. 

Out in a clearing was an observation station connected with 
the woods by- a communicating trench, thrcugh which we 
crawled. This was a place where it was wise to remember the 
slogan, " Keep your spirit up and your head down." From our 
vantage point we looked across the Vesle River into the town of 
Bazoches, which our artillery was then bombarding. Shell after 
shell exploded as we watched, each one adding its havoc to the 
doomed city. While we were at this point the artillery duel in- 
creased and the general thought it wise to return. During the 
entire time we were at the front his staff were nervous for fear 
a chance shot might find its target, but luckily none did, 
although on our way back shells fell close to us. We saw a 
few poor fellows being carried back on stretchers, two of whom 
had been badly gassed. Every few yards on the side of the 
road, little dugouts had been excavated, convenient shelter 
places in case a barrage was laid down. 

Returning to our cars which we had left secreted in a thick 
tangle of wood?, we met many of our boys, some cooking, others 
washing or cleaning their equipment; all happy, but all kick- 
ing about the postal service. Whenever I came across any 
of the lads I told them if they would give me the name and 
address of some relative, upon reaching home I would write a 
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letter saying that I had met them. I think I collected nearly 
500 names, written on backs of envelopes, on pieces of news- 
papers, and labels from tin cans. I fulfilled my promise, and I 
can truly say that the responses received from grateful mothers 
all over the State in acknowledgement of my notes far more 
than compensated me for the trouble. 

We lunched with Gen. Johnston and his staff in an old farm- 
house. A huge bomb-proof shelter which had just been com- 
pleted, was shown us by Maj. Martin and Lieut. Morgan, who 
were rendering valuable service. Both of these gentlemen were 
from Westbury. We had a good lunch, but at times it was a 
question who would come out first — ourselves or the flies. The 
mess hall was in an old stable, and I suppose the flies considered 
us intruders. Anyway they put up a stiff fight and it was about 
a 50^50 proposition. 

After lunch we went to the headquarters of Gen. Bullard, 
commanding the Twenty-eighth Division, and had a pleasant 
chat with this veteran, whose famous reply to French instruc- 
tions a few weeks previously, will long be remembered : 

We regret being unable on this occasion to follow the counsels of our 
masters, the French, but the American flag has been forced to retire. 
This is- unendurable, and none of our soldiers would understand their 
not being asked to do whatever is necessary to reestablish a situation 
which is humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country's honor. 
We are going to counter-attack. 

Then on to Sergy, where the Wisconsin and Michigan troops 
did such splendid fighting; Four times on that hot July clay this 
town changed hands ; it was here that a German colonel and 500 1 
of his men were captured. We passed by Ciergesj another des- 
perately contested town. Ruins everywhere, with the accus- 
tomed sight of discarded weapons and broken implements. 
Near by we came across a body of negroes digging a huge pit for 
the burial of American dead. Thirty-seven of our poor boys 
had been gathered for interment. There they lay just as they 
had fallen, legless, armless; yes, and headless. It was the 
most gruesome sight I have ever seen, and it, haunts me still. 
Some mother's son lies here in a nameless grave ; some lover who 
will never return ; some father, perhaps, whose child will weep 
for the dear face it will never see again. 

Leaving these heroes to sleep in the peace of the ages, we went 
to the grave of another hero — Quentin Roosevelt. Each of us 
had gathered some flowers by the wayside, which we placed qn 
the grave in loving tribute to the memory of a gallant officer. 
A cross had been erected on which is inscribed his name and the 
date of his death. Several floral tributes from officers of the 
French Army told of the esteem in which Lieut. Roosevelt was 
held by his comrades in arms. Close to the grave is a small 
stone slab, placed by the Three hundred and second Engineers 
on the spot where the young aviator fell. 

On our way back to the chateau we visited a pigeon cote and 
saw how these important message carriers are cared; for. In 
speaking of the pigeons, let me tell the story of a gift of these- 
birds made by the British to some Portuguese officers. Nor 
fully realizing the purport of the present, the officers, in ac- 
knowledging the gift, sent back this note, " The squabs were de- 
licious. We had them for dinner. Please send some more." 

A little farther along the road we saw one of our heavy bat- 
teries, the famous 155. The gun was mounted just back of a 
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low hill and was covered with a screen of boughs to conceal its 
location. In approaching the battery from the road, great care 
was taken to prevent the formation of any distinct path, which,, 
to an aerial observer, would be a sure sign that artillery was 
located at its terminus. 

That night while at dinner, a carrier pigeon brought word 
that the great chateau in Bazoches, which we had seen being 
shelled, had been destroyed. Col. Insinger. one of our hosts 
at headquarters, related two incidents that had come under 
his personal observation, both showing the kind of stuff our 
boys are made of. He said that one night out in " no man's 
land "' he had stumbled over a man crawling through the grass. 
" Stand up," he commanded. " Can't do it," replied the sol- 
dier, "I am wounded." "Well," said the colonel, "if you are 
wounded, you should go the other way." " Yes ; I know," said 
the boy, "but I know, too, that right over there Is a German 
machine-gun nest, and I am going after it." That boy gave the 
last drop of his blood, wounded as he was, fighting the enemies 
of his country. The other case was of a young soldier from 
my own State who was charging the enemy with his revolver. 
" Put up that pistol," commanded the colonel ; " it isn't heavy 
enough for this work ; use your rifle." " I can't do it," he re- 
plied, " I am wounded." The officer looked and found that a 
machine-gun bullet had ripped open the boy's stomach, and with 
his left hand he was holding in his intestines, while he was 
running forward, firing with his right hand. Ah, but that was 
courage and grit! 

A young fellow I met who had recently come from the hos- 
pital, told me how he had saved a friend in the fight at Can- 
tigny. Our attack, sweeping down from a hill and across the 
valley, had carried the town. The objective had been reached, 
and this boy was safe behind a stone wall, when he looked back 
and saw, out in the open, his chum who had been hit. Obtain- 
ing his captain's permission to return for his friend, he started. 
Shells and bullets were falling like hail, but he reached the 
wounded man in safety, and putting his arm about him, com- 
menced dragging him to shelter. Going but a few yards, he 
too, was wounded. Then, as best they could, they crawled back, 
only to find that the lines had gone on. Exhausted, they 
crouched down, behind a pile of bricks and lay in a broiling sun, 
without water or attention, from 9 in the morning until 5 in the 
afternoon. For that act of unselfish devotion and heroism the 
boy received distinguished recognition. 

Do you wonder now why it was that Bulgaria gave up? Do 
you wonder why it was that Austria cried "Kamerad"? Do 
you wonder why it was that the Imperial German Army stopped, 
then crumbled, and then ran for home, and have been running 
ever since? Do you wonder now why it was that the German 
Government, when they pleaded for peace, found themselves in 
pieces? Do you wonder now why it was that a great Navy 
hauled down its flag without striking a blow? Do you wonder 
now why it was that the Kaiser deserted his people and fled to 
Holland in a vain effort to escape the judgment of humanity? 

This experience with the boys — eating with them, sleeping 
with them, and listening to their stories — was one of the most 
interesting of my whole trip. A sterling lot of young fellows 
they were, and fearless fighters, as the Germans learned to their 
sorrow. New York can well be proud of her men in the service. 
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In a little wooded valley just below the ridge on which we 
bunked, was the quartermaster depot. Day and night trucks and 
wagons passed back and forth. On the edge of the road leading 
to the stables was a pile of loaded German shells abandoned by 
the retreating army. Strict orders had been issued not to 
touch these shells, and yet the drivers of the trucks were so 
indifferent to danger that they paid no attention to the warn- 
ing. I saw at least three heavy steel-tired wagons run directly 
over them. When I asked the driver why he took such chances 
he said, " Oh, what's the difference ; if I am going to get killed 
I better be smashed up near home than out on the road." Most 
of these fellows were fatalists. They thought that some partic- 
ular bullet had their name written upon it, and until that came 
they were as safe one place as another. That reminds me of 
old Mike Sullivan, a veteran with whom I toured Long Island 
last spring in the liberty-loan drive. Mike was a fatalist.. An 
American, born in Ireland of Scotch parents, he enlisted in a Ca- 
nadian regiment and had fought in France. That was a combina- 
tion to defy almost anything. He constantly preached the doc- 
trine of fatalism, telling his comrades that it was no use to worry, 
" that when your time's come it's come, and there's nothing you 
can do to stop fate." Well, one night Mike was ordered to go over 
the top, and his chums noticed him very quietly putting an 
extra pistol or two In his pocket. They jeered, and reminded 
him that he was a fatalist and that all those pistols would be 
of no use, for " if your time's come it's come." Poor Mike was 
stuck for a moment, and then the Scotch-Irish-American, 
Canadian-French wit came to his rescue, and he said^ " Well, that 
may be so, but I may meet a German whose time has also come." 

One night a shell struck on the road directly in front of a 
motor truck. The driver had no time to stop or turn. Every- 
one held his breath waiting for the blast which would send 
them " west," but the shell was a " dud " and did not explode. 
With a great jolt, over it they went, and the only comment of 
the 19-year-old driver was, " If those Germans don't stop drop- 
ping their d shells in this road, we'll bust a spring." 

I wish I could recall all the things those boys told me. While 
I can not remember all their stories, I can never forget their 
kindness, their courtesy, and their generosity in presenting me 
with souvenirs. The Nation will never forget their bravery. 

I want to tell you of one very clever sign I saw up on the 
front, posted to a tree. It read: 

The Quick or the Dead. 
Gas is a good thing to cook by, but it is a poor thing 
to croak by. Put on that mask. Be quick or be dead. 
Don't take a chance. If you do you will never take 
another. 

That night it looked like rain, and one young fellow who was 
going out on sentry duty insisted that I sleep in his pup tent. 
Underneath he had scooped out a shallow pit which had been 
filled with straw, and so, taking my gas mask and my helmet, 
two things which I never allowed to leave my sight, I crawled 
in, receiving a royal welcome from about a million cooties. It 
was a clear, starlit night and not a breath stirred the trees. 
All was silent in the woods and beyond, except for the ceaseless 
roar of the guns on the line and the challenge of the sentries on 
the road below. I had just fallen asleep, when suddenly I was 
awakened by a terrific explosion, which made the ground trem- 
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ble, and then came another. We were being raided by German 
airplanes. Overhead I heard that peculiar rythni of first one 
machine and then another, and still yet another. We could not 
see them, but we knew they were there with bombs and that it 
was the open season for Americans. Presently our antiaircraft 
guns opened fire, the blast of the charges followed by the ex- 
plosion of the shells in the air, with each burst of flame lighting 
up the tree tops. Then fragments of the projectiles came rat- 
tling to the ground. Every little while the boche dropped a 
bomb, which increased by tenfold the roar of the missils. The 
sensation of lying there, with no protection but a piece of 
canvas and a few overhanging boughs, was one I shall never 
forget. There was something uncanny and terrorizing about 
it, different from anything I had ever experienced. We had 
no place to go, so we lay in our blankets, hoping that none of 
the bombs had our names written upon them. In about half an 
hour the circling machines swung off toward their own lines 
and all became normal again. One of those bombs struck a 
house a short distance from our camp, killing its lone occupant, 
but the others had fallen without harm. Our boys were so 
sure that the war would soon be over that they had adopted the 

slogan, " Heaven, H , or Hoboken by Christmas." I little 

thought then that their prediction would soon be realized — the 
Hoboken part. 

Just as we were leaving camp the next morning our car went 
out of commission and we had to abandon it and with it the 
rifles, helmets, and bayonets the boys had pressed upon us. 
Hoping that we- might have our machine repaired at the divi- 
sional motor transportation repair shop, one of the trucks towed 
us down to the woods, where the shop was located. It was hidden 
in a little clump of trees on the bank of the Ourcq River, with 
Oapt. Maloney in command. Lathes, forges, benches, and all 
the equipment'of a complete shop were installed on motor trucks, 
so that the camp could follow the Army. This was the motor 
repair unit for the entire division, and everything from a dam- 
aged bicycle to a great artillery truck found its way to this 
mechanical hospital. 

These mechanicians — and only expert ones were wanted — de- 
serve unstinted praise for what they did. Constantly on the 
move and always liable to air raids, working 10 to 14 hours a 
day and seven days a week, their share in the complete tri- 
umph of our arms can 'not be overestimated. But as our car 
could not be repaired that day, we accepted the invitation of 
the general and journeyed back to Paris in his machine, again 
passing through Chateau-Thierry, Vaux, and Meaux. In our 
nrst visit to these towns we had seen only American soldiers. 
Now the Americans were gathering in front of St. Mihiel and 
the French had taken their place. 

Our day in Paris before starting again for the front, was spent 
making arrangements and in visiting the plant of Andre Citroen, 
where 50,000 3-inch shells were turned out every 24 hours. 
9,000 women and 3,000 men were employed in this great fac- 
tory, which had been built since the beginning of the war. 
Two hundred and fifty tons of steel were consumed daily. The 
plant is equipped with every modern convenience for the welfare 
and happiness of the employees. Restaurants, reading and bil- 
liard rooms, baths, gymnasium, and a complete hospital manned 
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by nurses and doctors make this factory one of the most modern 
in the world. In their thought for the women workers they have 
built a baby hospital, where mothers can leave their little ones 
in the care of experienced nurses. During the week the babies 
remain here night and day and are fed by the bottle between 
the mother's visits. On Saturdays the parents take the infants 
home, and the nurses said they could always tell these visits by 
the babies losing their regular habits. Five times a day the 
mothers left the lathe, the forge, and the sweat of the shops to 
nurse their offspring, and then after this ray of domestic happi- 
ness, they returned to make shells and still more shells for their 
husbands fighting for these babies and the homes of France on 
the far-flung battle line. 

We experienced much trouble and delay in procuring mili- 
tary passes for our trip to Dunkirk, but at last we received 
the " clear " signal. Capt. Cone, who was very desirous of hav- 
ing us inspect the northern bombing stations and the naval 
activities at Dunkirk, very kindly placed a car at our disposal, 
detailing Capt. Gilcrist, of the Marines, to act as our guide 
and interpreter. We stocked our car with rations, blankets, 
and a large supply of gasoline, for we intended, before return- 
ing, to go through the devastated regions around Amiens. 

Passing through Beauvais, Poix, Abbeville, Montreuii, Bou- 
logne, and Calais, we reached Dunkirk late in the afternoon. 
At St. Inglevert, near Calais, we visited the United States 
naval air station under command of Lieut. Robert L,ovett, of 
Glen Cove, a splendid young officer, who has brought this sta- 
tion to a high point of efficiency. Montreuii, until recently the 
British headquarters, showed the effects of numerous air raids. 
At Oye, just on the outskirts of Dunkirk, we inspected a camp 
of 500 marines attached to the northern bombing station. 

We were received at Dunkirk by Ensign Robert B. Reed, 
temporarily in command of the airplane base. The importance 
of Dunkirk, and its proximity to Ostend, has made it the 
objective of almost nightly raids, but we missed a visit, 
although the weather conditions were perfect for it. They were 
also subject to long-range artillery fire from Dixmude, but had 
devised a clever scheme for protection. A watcher, seeing the 
flash from the gun, sounded a warning, and, as it took the 
projectile a minute and a half to reach the town, the inhab- 
itants had that much time in which to seek shelter in cellars 
and dugouts. They told us that all speed limits had long since 
been abolished. 

Next morning we were afforded an exhibition of fancy fly- 
ing, a practice I heartily disapprove, because of. the risks 
assumed merely for the amusement of the spectators, and we 
barely missed witnessing a fatal accident. One man, caught 
with a bad engine, after turning over seven times and coming 
within 150 feet of the ground, recovered just in time to glide 
out in safety. We expected to see him dashed t death, and 
in talking with him afterwards found that he, too, had thought 
his time had come. He seemed entirely indifferent to the 
danger he had been in, and dismissed the subject by saying, " Oh, 
well, that kind of a death isn't so messy as to be hit by a shell." 

While the aero acrobatics were taking place, word came that 

a German submarine had been sighted off the -oast. Instantly 

flash signals gave the warning to the pilots, who returned to 

go in pursuit. The sea planes were run out and swung over- 
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hoard, the pilots took their places, and the big machines 
whirled off to sea. There is great rivalry between our sta- 
tion and the one across the harbor operated 'jy the French. 
In this instance our boys were well on their way before their 
Tivals started. Their trip, however, was for naught, as no 
raiders were discovered. 

We then started for Belgium, passing first through the bombed 
town of Bergues and thence to Woostcappel, where the Belgian 
officials refused to let us pass. We made a detour and came to 
Houtkergue, in chjirge of the British, but, fearing that our 
civilian attire might again be our undoing, we put on our 
helmets, hung our masks around our necks, and buttoned up 
•our Army raincoats. It worked, and we passed the frontier. 
We went through Poperinghe, a silent, desolate town, the scene 
■of bitter fighting in the early stages of the war, and then on to 
Ypres or, as the British Tommy calls it, " Wipers." We saw 
many Americans along the road, and, of course, many British 
and French soldiers. We were near Mount Kimmel, the scene of 
such fearful fighting, participated in by our own boys, and the 
roar of artillery and the crack of rifles came to us as we entered 
Ypres — sad, ill-fated, war-torn Ypres. No voice can describe 
the awfulness of that destruction, no pen depict, the horror of 
the tragedy which swept this once beautiful city into an inferno 
•of death and desolation. The earthly splendor of Ypres has 
gone forever, but the blackened ruins by their very frightfulness 
tell of the glory of those heroes who kept the faith and by 
their lives answered the challenge of military despotism. 

Ypres no longer exists — only mounds of brick and cement, 
gaping holes, and stumps of walls. All semblance of a city has 
•disappeared. We tramped over the ruins of this city of memories 
with the guns crashing on the near-by line. No shells had 
fallen that morning, and we felt free to walk at will. We had 
noticed an enemy plane cross one section of the city, but paid 
no attention to it. Suddenly a high-explosive shell fell within 
•50 yards of us and then another, and with each explosion we 
threw ourselves on the ground to escape the flying fragments. 
Within less than 10 minutes, five projectiles had been hurled 
into the sector where we were standing. One fragment, which 
I afterwards secured, passed between our driver and myself, 
■striking within a few feet of us. 

It did not take us long to evacuate that place, for evidently 
we had been observed, and as long as we remained we knew 
the Germans would continue firing. 

On our way back to Dunkirk we passed through Elverdingue, 
Fumes, Oust, Coxyde, and La Panne, all, with the exception 
of the last, utterly destroyed — ghostly, tomblike cities, with the 
region between seared and torn ; village after Tillage, farm- 
house after farmhouse in hopeless ruin. 

Kindle the ashes ot Belgium 

Into unquenchable flame, 
Dawning the light of to-morrow. 

Open the portals of fame ; 
Passeth a world-wide sorrow, 

Fasseth a nation's tears, 
But freedom deathless surviveth 

Through the uncounted years. 

— Capt. Home in Harpers Magazine. 
Mounted In the sand dunes at Saskatoon was a British siege- 
gun battery of two 7.6-inch guns. These guns, with a range of 
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18,000 yards, constantly bombed Ostend and Zeebrugge, and 
were shelled in return, one projectile having struck just below 
the battery. " Dud " shells " made in Germany " lay thick 
on the sands, and many more had been buried by the winds. 
From the highest sand dunes we plainly saw Dixmude and 
Nieuport and in the distance the great tower at Ostend. 

The boundary of the war zone is distinctly traced, and the 
change in passing the line of devastation is striking. There 
seems to be no twilight area, the transition from high cultiva- 
tion and peaceful prosperity to desolation and waste is marked 
and complete. 

The next morning we started for Amiens, and on our way to 
St. Omer passed many British troops — artillery companies and 
supply trains. Without exception the horses in the British 
transport and artillery service were in the prime of condition, 
well fed and well groomed, and their equipment always clean and 
bright. It was the same with their wagons and trucks, all dis- 
playing that degree of " upkeep " so essential and yet so often 
neglected. 

At St. Omer we visited a casualty clearing hospital in charge 
of Lieut Col. Storrs, who took us into the operating rooms, 
where men direct from the front dressing stations were being 
operated upon. He told us of an American patient who had 
fallen off a truck on a dark night. The boy had evidently been 
stunned by his fall. Ten days later he was found behind a 
fence, where, without food or water, he had lain all that time, 
and when discovered was almost a skeleton. The colonel re- 
lated an instance of five men who had been wounded in " no 
man's land " at a time the lines were engaged in constant attacks. 
For two weeks these men were exposed, their only food and 
water being obtained from the rations and canteens of their 
dead comrades. For five days they had been without either 
food or drink, and under the terrible ordeal three perished, but 
the other two were rescued, finally recovering. 

At Amiens, the objective of one of the German drives, we 
found an abandoned city. Only ten months before I had visited 
this famous cathedral town, which at that time, although close 
to the war zone, had been but slightly damaged. What a 
change those few months had made, and what havoc had been 
wrought by German guns in those savage attacks to capture 
this great railroad center. The Imperial Army came within a 
few miles of their goal and were only prevented from entering 
by the bulldog tenacity of the British soldiers. 

At Grivesnes, a shell-torn hamlet — and there are many of 
them in this valley of the Somme — we saw numbers of Italian 
soldiers, the first we had seen. On the roads, German prisoners 
and Chinamen were at work, for the French religiously keep 
their highways in perfect condition, a lesson we can emulate 
to advantage. Just beyond Grivesnes we discovered a little 
cemetery surrounded by line after line of trenches. It was 
located in an open field, a few yards from the road, and pre- 
sented a sight almost too gruesome to relate. 

The little chapel had literally been annihilated, and all about 
were the sacred furnishings that once graced its interior. The 
tombs had been broken open by the exploding shells, and skele- 
tons and skulls were mixed with the wreckage of marble slabs. 
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In a space no larger than this hall we counted 10 dead Ger- 
mans rotting in the grass. One young chap, evidently an offi- 
cer, lay as he had fallen, with arms still stretched over his 
head. A gaping hole in the forehead told the story of his last 
agony. I picked up one helmet with the mangled head of its 
owner still incased. What had become of the body is a mys- 
tery, for only the head was lying there. Of course, we ex- 
amined the bodies to see if any documents of military value 
could be found. There were none; but let me tell you of a 
diary which one of our officers did take from a German before , 
Chateau-Thierry. These were the entries: 

July 12. Things are going fine. We will soon be In Paris. 

July 13. The fighting is becoming furious. 

July 14. We have called for our reserves, and are fighting like hell. 

July 15. Mein Gott! How those Americans can fight. 

We learned afterwards that in this little cemetery, a German 
machine-gun nest had been located, and the tower of the chapel 
had been used as an observation post. The ground around here 
had been fought over last May and June and was in the same 
condition in which it had been left, a mass of discarded imple- 
ments and weapons. Hardly a yard of roadside but was blasted 
by shell holes and seamed with trenches. 

Just before reaching Cantigny we came to a crude grave- 
yard, where 22 Americans lie buried. The French had evidently 
performed this last act of kindness, for the inscriptions were in 
that language. Each grave had at its head a, cross on which was 
fastened a metal label bearing the American flag surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel, beneath which a tin-foil name plate bore the 
legend : "American' — unknown." 

We reached Cantigny in the early afternoon. Its sole in- 
habitant was an old man, caretaker for the telephone wire. 
He lived in a cellar, for not a house was standing. He was 
the only one who could say he had a home in this spot, and 
yet he was not alone that September day, for the priest and 
two old women were there also, wandering about the ruins 
seeking a familiar sight. The priest told us of his church, 
but we could not find it, for it no longer existed, only the iron 
fence, twisted and broken.- A little further we came upon an 
old man with a cart loaded with household articles. He said 
he had come back to start life all over again and was looking 
for his house. He will look in vain, for nothing but dfibris and 
memories are left in Cantigny. 

We passed through Montdidier, a grim skeleton with houses 
still standing but deserted and in ruins. Just as night was 
falling we entered Maignelay, where the First French army, in- 
cluding several companies of the famous Chausseurs, were quar- 
tered. The officers, thinking we were members of some sanitary 
commission were not inclined to let us spend the night, but 
when at last they discovered we were not hunting germs, very 
graciously detailed a soldier to provide us with such comforts as 
could be procured. Finding shelter in a vacant house and with 
the canned goods we had with us, we were able to entertain a 
number of our hosts. As these cities close to the line are, of 
course, in total darkness at night we devised a happy plan. Run- 
ning our machine close to the side of the house we passed the 
" trouble " lamp of the car through the barred window and 
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started our banquet under an electric light. Unfortunately, 
through a crack in the blind a gleam of light escaped and soon 
the sentry ordered us to extinguish the lamp. Our guide and 
friend then procured candles and by hanging our coats over the 
window we were able to eat without fear of bringing unwelcome 
guests upon our friends. 

The next morning we started for Soissons, passing en route 
much open country, a large portion of which showed the effects 
of heavy artillery fire. In a field near Tricot were 10 destroyed 
French tanks. Many of the roadside trees had been broken off 
by shells, the splintered stumps resembling- great tropical palms. 

At Campiegne, which the Germans nearly captured a few 
months before, we saw a division of French troops on their way 
to the front, the hardy veterans marching along in regular 
formation, infantry, artillery, machine-gun companies, supply 
trains, kitchen trains, and ambulance corps. These French 
soldiers presented a slovenly appearance, but they were fighters, 
as all the world will testify. Just outside the city we met the 
boys of the Thirty-second Division on their way to camp. They 
came trooping along, singly and in groups, tired, footsore, and 
hungry, having had no breakfast, as they had been on the hike 
since 4 a. m. and it was then 10 o'clock. 

Approaching Soissons, we discerned 10 or 12 airplanes over 
the lines; the puffs of gray smoke about them indicating that 
anti-aircraft guns had also discovered them. Heavy guns were 
in action and as shells were falling in the city we picked our 
way carefully among the ruins. The great cathedral has been 
completely demolished and the city itself is one mass of debris. 
"We entered several houses, homes where the furniture was 
still in place, and clothes hanging in the closets. Knowing how 
cunning the Germans were in hiding bombs and detonating 
fuses under carpets and attached to doors and chairs, we did 
little exploring. 

On our return to Paris we passed through the Forest of 
Villers Cotterets, where large numbers of soldiers had been 
quartered ; then to Senlis, where in a few weeks German officers 
were destined to come and beg for peace. 

From Paris we visited one of our air stations, enjoying a 
flight over the city with. Lieut. Newport. The most pathetic 
as well as the most touching sight of our whole trip was at 
Suresnes, on the banks of the Seine, just beyond the Bois de 
Boulogne. A few acres upon the hillside overlooking the great 
buildings and the boulevards of the capital, had recently been 
dedicated to the American dead. It is the last resting place 
of those who rendered the final sacrifice in the hospitals of 
Paris. Each grave is surmounted by a cross bearing the name 
of the man below, marked with his regiment and company. 
With the symbols of their faith are the emblems of their devo- 
tion, the flags of America and France entwined in loving mem- 
ory of the men of one Republic who died in defense of the 
other. Old men and women were there on their hands and 
knees shaping the mounds, placing* sod, and planting flowers. 
All was a labor of love and veneration for the men who had 
come across the seas to defend their homes. These graves have 
been adopted by French families as their own, and for all the 
.years to come the affection and solicitude of a generous people 
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will preserve these shrines of sacrifice, fresh and sweet as the 
sacred traditions which cluster about them. The flowers of 
to-day will wither, the grasses fade under winter frosts, but 
the hallowed memories will remain forever. In thanking the 
mayor of the city for the tender care bestowed upon our dead, he 
replied : " Oh, how little it is that we can do for them, who did 
so much for us." 

At Brest we boarded the great ship Leviathan, but found that 
owing to the rough weather, which delayed coaling, she would 
not sail for a day or two. The Mount Vernon, just returned 
from an encounter with a German submarine, was lying in dry 
dock with a gaping hole in her side. The ship when torpedoed 
was a short distance out from Brest, 36 men of the engineer's 
force losing their lives in the fire and boiling water of the 
stokehole. And yet with two compartments flooded and with their 
comrades dead and dying, when volunteers were called for to 
man the still undamaged furnaces, every man of the crew stepped 
forward and offered to go below. It was our sad privilege to 
attend the funeral of these brave seamen. With Admiral Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, and all the officers and men 
of the Mount Vernon, we paid our tribute to these victims of 
German submarine warfare. Each coffin was draped with the 
flag " above them or about them," and each covered with flowers 
and wreaths. The simple but impressive service over, with the 
band playing a funeral march, the caskets were carried on board 
our ship for the final voyage to the land for which these men had 
given their lives. 

During the three days we were lying at anchor, 10 great ships 
bearing soldiers for the front entered the harbor. Finally the 
time came for us to sail, and with the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific on either side, a cordon of destroyers to pro- 
tect us from submarine attack, we passed out to sea. These 
destroyers remained with us two nights and one day. • 

We had on board 400 sick and wounded men and nearly a 
hundred officers detailed to bring back special units. Let me 
give a brief description of this great ship, the largest in the 
world. Under the name of the Vaderland she was placed in 
commission in the spring of 1914 by the Hamburg-American 
Line, and was lying at her dock in New York when war was de- 
clared. Upon our entry into the conflict the ship, which had 
remained at her wharf for nearly three years, was seized by 
the Government and turned over to the Navy Department, by 
whom she was repaired and manned. Since December, 1917, 
this ship, renamed the Leviathan, has been in transport' serv- 
ice. During the summer of 1918 on each voyage eastward 
she carried approximately 10,700 men of the Army, which, to- 
gether with her naval complement of over 2,000, gave her a 
total carrying capacity of nearly 13,000 men. To feed this 
number, 7 tons of fresh meat, 22,000 eggs, 7,000 loaves of bread, 
and 3,000 pies were required daily. There has been an erroneous 
impression that the men were compelled to sleep in watches, 
half in the daytime and half at night. This is not correct, for 
there were bunks sufficient to permit all of the men sleeping 
at the same time. 

To accommodate this vast number, the partitions of the lower 
decks were removed, the space being devoted to mess halls. On 
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other decks, pipe bunks in tiers were installed. The ship was 
fitted with every device for its safety, fire apparatus, life boats 
and rafts, watertight compartments, wireless systems, and thou- 
sands of life-preservers. At night no lights were permitted on 
deck or where there was, a possibility they might be seen from, 
without. After nightfall no one was allowed outside the main, 
cabins, and every precaution was taken to prevent this mighty 
ship beocming the prize of some daring submarine commander. 
We retired without undressing, being careful to place our life- 
preservers within easy reach, and in the daytime this gear was a 
part of our costume. While passing through the war zone no 
concentration of passengers in any one place was permitted for 
fear of confusion in case of an attack, but after the shores of 
France were well astern, moving-picture shows became a nightly 
occurrence. 

Before speaking of the sick and wounded, let me give the 
dimensions of this giant vessel : Length over all, 964 feet ; 
beam, 100 feet; displacement, full load, 69,000 tons; draft, full 
load, 41 feet 6 inches ; maximum speed, 24 knots ; height of 
smokestacks from the keel, 183 feet. 

Installed on the Leviathan was a powerful wireless telephone, 
but it was not in operation, because the one which corresponded 
with it was in Hamburg, ' and its use would have been dan- 
gerous to the ship. When the Leviathan, upon the completion 
of repairs, was sent on a trial run to Cuba, this apparatus was 
tested. To ascertain the radius of the telephone, instructions 
were given that every station picking up a certain message was 
to report it to Washington, thus enabling the department to 
learn the greatest distance over which a message could be 
transmitted. The operator, after giving instructions to the re- 
ceiving stations, gave the code number of the ship for that 
particular day — we will say, " N 54 " — and then he read an 
article from a newspaper. The receiving operators reported the 
message verbatim ; but in every case, to the surprise of the 
authorities, there was an 'interpolation after the code number, 
each report reading, " N-54. Ha, ha ; I know who you are. 
You are the Leviathan." Then followed the article as trans- 
mitted by the ship's operator. On investigation it was found 
that a German operator had picked up the message. Knowing, 
that outside of the apparatus on the Imperator, which was then 
in Cuxhaven, the only instrument similar was on the Leviathan, 
and therefore this message came from her. On his exultation he 
had, on discovering the Leviathan, interjected his remarks, 
which the shore operators, not knowing its source, received as 
part of the message sent from the ship. 

During the voyage I spent the entire time talking with the 
sick and wounded. I wish time permitted me to relate all the 
interesting stories they told me of their experiences. Des- 
perately wounded, as some of them were, all were cheerful and 
thankful that they had escaped at all. One of the happiest was 
a young chap from Jersey City with one foot half gone. On 
his crutches, he hobbled about the ship, telling of his exploits 
and entertaining his comrades with songs and ditties. 

After a remarkably smooth passage we reached New York in 
the early morning of September. 19. 
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And now that the fight has been made and won allow me for 
a moment to revert to the tragic struggle. The world 
probably never before has . witnessed such a dramatic trans- 
formation as that which took place between the spring and fall 
of 1918. In April and May, America and Europe were living 
upon the hope that the armies of Britain, France, and Italy 
would hold back the invading Germanic hordes until the United 
States could concentrate its enormous resources of men and 
material which would ultimately bring victory. It was a ques- 
tion whether America could come in time to save the situation, 
and we did not arrive a moment too soon. The people of Ger- 
many were as exultant as the people of the allied countries 
were depressed. While the Kaiser was proclaiming " the great- 
est hour in German history," and talking of the " shining 
German sword," his diplomats were preparing to remap the 
world on the basis of a " dictated peace." Tut within four 
months, as the result of military achievements unsurpassed in 
all the history of warfare, the scene was reversed, the foe 
which bid defiance to all the world in May, came in November, 
beaten and broken, to sue for peace. 

In this greatest war of recorded history the heroism of men 
never reached a higher plane. The war was won, not by the 
President or the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy or by any admiral or general; victory was achieved by 
the American soldiers and the American sailors, privates in 
the ranks and by the privates at home, the American men and 
women producing the sinews of war and creating the moral 
power behind the fighting forces. 

It was the individual soldier and sailor, inspired by love of 
liberty and imbued with the spirit of freedom, acknowledging 
no superior power, but in the consciousness of his independence 
standing erect before his Maker and his fellow man, the strong- 
est manhood in the world. 

On this eve of a new era in world politics, in an alien land, 
is the mad war Kaiser. Dissipated are his dreams of world 
conquest; at his feet, broken, lies the sword with which he 
was to dictate the peace of Europe. In his nightmare he stands 
again in the land of ashes and of dead men's bones, beholding 
his legions which he thought invincible hurled back again 
and again as they dash against the ramparts of liberty. He 
looks across the shell-torn ground strewn with his mangled 
dead, and there beyond those fields on which his armies twice ■ 
paid the toll of defeat, stands Paris, and behind Paris is Rome, 
and behind Rome is London, and behind London is Washington. 
In maddened anguish there comes the vision of what might 
have been, but 6,000,000 bayonets guarded the way and hurled 
back their defiance, " You shall not pass." 

On this winter's day, somewhere in the valley of the Rhine, 
somewhere in Alsace-Lorraine, somewhere in northern Prance, 
the Stars and Stripes are flying. They are kissed by the golden 
sunbeams, messengers from on high, in the effulgent light of 
victory for God, for civilization, and for country. They fly 
in the triumph of a holy cause, glorified in their rededication 
to human rights. 
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When we behold that flag let us remember the words of St 
Paul, uttered 2,000 years ago. Facing the angry mob which 
beset him, he said : " Beware how ye molest me, for I am a 
citizen of Rome." In that warning'he epitomized the power and 
the determination of the great empire of ancient days whose 
protecting arm stretched to the ends of the earth. To-day the 
American flag, the symbol of the unity, the purpose, and the 
will of a mighty people proclaims to all the world the admoni- 
tion, Beware how you molest him who renders me allegiance, 
for he is a citizen of America. 

The answer : 

Rest ye In peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led- 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blooming overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields. 

Fear not that ye have died for naught. 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And freedom's light shall never die ! 
We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 

— B. W. Lillard. 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart our oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields. 

Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking earth, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well ; 
Sleep peacefully, for all is well. 

— C. B. Galbreath. 

They kept the faith and fought it through. 
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APPENDIX. 

War Casualties of All the Nations. 

[By Walter Littlefleld, from Current, History.] 

The following table gives the authentic figures regarding the man 
power employed and the casualties suffered by the 16 nation* which 
were officially mobilized for the war and took active part in it. There 
is as yet no record available concerning the casualties suffered by the 
three new nations which came into being through the war or by little 
San Marino, which sent a gallant 300 to help Italy beat their common 
enemy. The rest, however, is upon record. 

Mobilized strength and casualty losses of the oelligerents. 

UNITED STATES AND ASSOCIATED NATIONS. 



Nation. 



Mobilized. 



Dead. 



Wounded. 



Prisoners 
or missing. 



Total 
casualties. 



United States... 
British Empire. . 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Russia 

Japan 

Rumania 

Serbia 

Montenegro 

Greece 

Portugal 



4,272,521 

7,500,000 

7, 500, 000 

5,500,000 

267,000 

12,000,000 

800,000 

750,000 

707,343 

50,000 

230,000 

100,000 



67, 813 

692,065 

1,385,300 

460,000 

20,000 

1,700,000 

300 

200,000 

322,000 

3,000 

15,000 

4,000 



192,433 

2,037,325 

2,675,000 

947,000 

60,000 

4,950,000 

907 

120,000 

28,000 

10,000 

40,000 

15,000 



14,363 

360,367 

446,300 

1,393,000 

10,000 

2,500,000 

3 

80,000 

100,000 

7,000 

45,000 

200 



274, 659 

3,089,757 

4,506,600 

2,800,000 

90,000 

9,150,000 

1,210 

400,000 

450,000 

20,000 

100,000 

19,200 



Total.. 



39,676,864 



4,869,478 



11,075,715 



4,956,233 



20,901,426 



CENTRAL POWERS. 





11,000,000 

6,500,000 

400,000 

1,600,000 


1,611,104 
800,000 
101,224 
300,000 


3, 683, 143 

3,200,000 

152,399 

570,000 


772,522 

1,211,000 

10,825 

130,000 


6,066,769 

5,211,000 

264,448 

1,000,000 








Total 


19,500,000 


2,812,328 


7,605,542 


2,124,347 


12,542,217 




Grand total 


59,176,864 


7,681,806 


18, 681, 257 


7,080,580 


334,436,436 



But this only refers to the soldiers who died or were Irreparably 
maimed. Civilians were even greater sufferers, not only by engines of 
war but by famine, disease, and massacre. There were those who were 
killed by direct military causes ; those who died from indirect causes. 

In the first category we have : 

Americans slain on the high seas 692 

British subjects slain on the high seas 20, 620 

English men, women, and children the victims of air raids and 

bombardment 1, 270 

Belgians butchered or deprived of life in various ways ZZ 3o| 000 

French butchered or deprived of life in various ways 40, 000 

Neutrals slain by the U-boat 7 500 



Total 100, 082 

In the second category we have : American civilian lives lost by U-boat 
mines, etc., include all from the one lost on the British ship Falaba, 
March 28, 1915, till the four lost on the American steamer Lucia, Octo- 
ber 17, 1918. British lives lost in the same way include 6,500 members 
of the mercantile marine not listed as naval casualties. The 7.500 neu- 
tral lives also lost are led by those of Norway's death list of 5,120 seamen. 
The total of 4,000,000 Armenians, Greeks. Jews, and Syrians massacred 
by the Turks is the latest official estimate of the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief. The number of Armenians massacred 
has been variously estimated at from one to three million This is 
probably an exaggeration. An estimate of 300,000 is based on the fol- 
lowing facts, published in the Horizon, of Tiflis, and the Artzakank 
Paris! (Paris) ; still the natural increase in population in the unaffected 
region might tend to increase this total : When the war began there 
were fewer than :i, 000,000 Armenians in all Turkev, Transylvania and 
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Galieia. In Transcaucasia the Armenian population increased from 
1,000,000 to 1,207,000 ; in Ciscaucasia, from 30.000 to 80,000 ; in Euro- 
pean Turkey, from 400,000 to 500,000 ; and in Transylvania and Galieia, 
from 15,000 to 25,000. Supposing that this increase were entirely due 
to refugees, we have 367,000. Now, for the region affected by mas- 
sacre : First comes Turkish Armenia, with its predominant Kurd popu- 
lation, where before the war there were 650,000 Armenians and to-day 
there are 32,000, a decrease of 618,000 ; northern Persia had 100,000 
and to-day has 51,000, a decrease of 49,000 : showing a total decrease in 
two regions of 667,000, and a grand total decrease of 300,000 (667,000 
minus 367,000) : 

Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and Greeks massacred or starved 

by the Turks 4, 000, 000 

Deaths beyond the normal mortality of influenza and pneu- 
monia induced by the war 4, 000, 000 

Serbian dead through disease or maassacre 1, 085, 441 

Total , 9, 085, 441 

All this gives a military and civilian mortality directly or indirectly 
the product of the war of : 

Military deaths 7, 781, 806 

Civilian deaths 9, 185, 523 

Total 16. 967. 329 

Estimated cost of European war. 

Allies : 

France $44, 500, 000, 000 

Great Britain 40, 640, 000, 000 

Italy 11, 600, 000, 000 

Serbia 399, 400, 000 

United States 24, 500, 000, 000 

Russia 17, 500, 000, 0D0 

Central powers : 

Germany 38, 750, 000, 000 

Austria-Hungary 20, 000, 000, 000 

Total cost 197, 889, 400, 000 

Loans by United States to allies. 



Country. 


Credits 
established. 


Cash advances. 


Other charges 
against credits. 


Balances under 

established 

credits. 




$192,520,000 

15,000,000 

2,445,000,000 

3,945,000,000 

15,790,000 

1,210,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,666,666 

325,000,000 

12,000,000 


$173,380,000 

10,000,000 

1,970,000,000 

3,696,000,000 




$19,140,000 


Cuba... 




5,000,000 




$200,000,000 


275,000,000 




249,000,000 




is, 796, 666 




Italy 


i, 651, 666, 666 


159,000,000 






5,000,000 






5,000,000 


1,666,666 




187,729,750 
10,605,000 


137,270,250 






1,395,000 








Total 


8,171,976,666 


7,098,714,750 


220,790,000 


852,471,916 



ARMY STRENGTH, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
[War Department, office of the Chief of Stan", Statistics Branch.] 

1. The total Army strength November 1, 1918, was 3,665,000 as com- 
pared with 190,000 April, 1917. 

Registrations for the draft totaled 23,709,000. Of these 10,481,000 
were, on the first draft age basis, of from 21 to 31 years, and 13,228,000 
were on the second basis of from 18 to 45 years. 

Slightly over 2,800,000 of the registrants were inducted into military 
service. In addition, there were approximately 878,000 voluntary enlist- 
ments. 

2. Total embarkations through November 8 were 2,048,000, 
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3. Equipment — purchased and shipped : 



Clothing, etc. (pieces). 



Purchased. 



Shipped. 



Blankets 

Breeches and trousers, wool 

•Coats, wool 

Drawers, winter 

Overcoats 

Shirts, flannel 

Shoes, field and marching 

Stockings, wool, light and heavy, pairs 
"Undershirts, winter 



18,630,000 
16,048,000 
11,852,000 
32,893,000 
7,587,000 
21,295,000 
25,948,000 
85,996,000 
28,000,000 



2,592,000 
4,080,000 
3,353,000 
9,679,000 
1,321,000 
4,909,000 
8,439,000 
26,501,000 
9,248,000 



4. Rifles : Through October, 19i8, a total of 2.137,000 model 1917 
rifles had been accepted from the various plants. There were, in addi- 
tion, about 1,000,000 other rifles in Army use or stored. 

5. Munition production through October, 1918 : 

a. Small-arms ammunition: Ball cartridges (caliber .31), 2.420,- 
000,000 rounds; ball cartridges (caliber .45), 287,000,000 rounds. 

b. Artillery ammunition : Total manufacture of light, medium, 
heavy, railway, and trench, 63,884,000 rounds. 

6. Animal purchases : Horses, 304,095 ; mules, 146,813. 

7. Transportation equipment : 

a. Standard and narrow gauge locomotives, 5,044 ordered, 1,589 
shipped overseas ; standard and narrow gauge cars, 100,160 or- 
dered, 40,976 shipped overseas. 

b. Miles of track built in France : The General Engineer Depot 
ordered by November 1 enough rail to lay 7,500 miles of track, of 
which one-half had been shipped. This material was for additions 
to and adaptations of existing French system. In addition, enough 
rail for about 1,000 miles of narrow-gauge track was shipped for 
lines in back of the trenches. 

c. The Army had in use the following number of trucks and 
other vehicles . Trucks, 83,000 (plus many trailers) ; motor cars, 
16,000 ; motorcycles, 27,000 ; bicycles, 22,000. Of these, Sii.OOO 
had been shipped and 12.000 were ready for shipment. 

8. Hospitals : When the armistice was signed we had a total of 217 
'hospitals in use, most of which had been especially erected. Their dis- 
tribution was as follows : In the United States, 80 ; in France, 104 
(base), 31 (evacuation), 1 (special head surgery) ; in Siberia, 1. The 
total capacity of the hospitals in France was 220,204. 



THE DEVASTATED REGIONS OF FRANCE. 

[Commercial Attache Pierce C. Williams, Paris, from Commerce 
Reports.] 

A few days after the armistice with Germany was signed I accom- 
panied French Government officials and industrialists on an extended 
trip over the devastated region. The tide of invasion had receded 
only a few weeks previously, and, for the first time in four aud a half 
years, it was possible to see what the German occupation had meant 
in the way of destruction. 

We visited Lille and the important spinning and weaving district 
•of which it is the center. The Germans held this part of France from 
September. 1914, until October, 1918. We spent an entire day inspect- 
ing one pile after another of twisted steel and crumbling brick. They 
were all that remained of some of the most productive coal mines of 
France. At other times we wandered through the shells of buildings 
that had been systematically pillaged of their machinery by the Ger- 
mans during their four years of occupation. The third day, for hour 
after hour, with scarcely a halt, we sped over roads that crossed the 
■old battle field of the Somme. At frequent intervals we passed by low, 
grass-grown, moldering heaps of stones. We knew these to be the re- 
mains of former prosperous " communes " or villages, because their 
names "could be read in large white letters wherever there was a piece if 
wall still standing. The armies had been compelled thus to identify 
the ruined towns in order that their men might not lose their way as 
■they moved back and forth over the abandoned and blackened country. 
In a large part of the territory we traversed the only signs of human 
life were the occasional rusting sheet-iron shacks, around which loitered 
British or French patrols. They had been left behind to tend the lines 
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of communication that rolled away like straight white ribbons toward 
the French frontier, whither the German forces were retiring. 

War has now departed from the land we visited, but it can still be 
adequately described only by the name the soldiers gave it , when it 
was the prize of battle. It is still " no man's land." . 

EXTENT TO WHICH AMERICAN COOPERATION WILL BE NEEDED. 

As a result of what I saw on that trip, and from what French 
industrialists engaged in organizing the work of restoration have 
frequently told me, I have no hesitation in saying that the collabora- 
tion of American finance and industry will be called for. But I 
must qualify this statement slightly by saying that the actual flow 
of orders to other than producers of raw materials, like copper, zinc, 
iron and steel, cotton, leather, industrial oils, lumber, etc., may be 
slower in materializing than the American manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment perhaps expects. 

My reasons for making these two assertions will, I hope, be ap- 
parent from a reading of what follows. 

A glimpse of the devastated region is sufficient to convince one 
that the united efforts of the industrial world would be required 
to restore in our day what the Germans destroyed. But in estimat- 
ing the volume of business that American factories may receive in 
the near future, it is necessary to go into the subject a little more in 
detail. It is important for our business men to realize just exactly 
what reconstruction signifies to the French nation. 

The average American business man is apt to think of reconstruc- 
tion as a task which, while unquestionably immense in its propor- 
tions, is yet comparatively simple in methods of execution. He is 
apt to imagine the devastated region as a clean slate, so to speak, 
awaiting only sufficient labor and material for the work of restora- 
tion to begin. 

With such a picture in his mind it is natural for him to imagine 
that there must be an immediate need for new and up-to-date sewer- 
age and electric-lighting systems in cities and towns that have been 
damaged. It is equally logical for him to think of the damaged 
French railways as ready for the installation of new rolling stock, 
new steel bridges, and new signaling apparatus. He is likely to 

?icture the thousands of damaged houses as affording an opportunity 
or the sale of builders' hardware. Destroyed factories naturally 
suggest to his mind the need for new labor-saving appliances of all 
kinds. This, after all, is the image that is conveyed by the word 
" reconstruction," which we Americans ordinarily employ to describe 
the French problem 

WHAT THE TRENCH UNDERSTAND BY RECONSTITOTION." 

But the French task is much more than mere physical rebuilding, 
and the term the French employ to describe it indicates how vast 
the job looms up in their imagination. " Reconstitution " is the word 
the Frenchman uses, for what his nation has to do is practically to 
reconstitute, to re-create, to make over, in all of its varied aspects — 
so far as it is humanly possible to do so — the community life which, 
before the war, abounded in the now war-ravaged region.' 

The fact that in much of the invaded territory there is a considerable 
population without means of livelihood introduces a human element that 
must determine the methods adopted by the French Government and the 
order in which areas and industries ' are reconstituted. Obviously the 
reconstitution of an inhabited area must take precedence over that of 
an uninhabited one. 

To appreciate this point it is necessary to recollect that there are, 
roughly speaking, two sorts of devastation in the area which the Ger- 
mans, at one time or another, overran. Each kind introduces a distinct 
problem in reconstitution and must be handled in a distinct manner. 

To begin with, there is a zone of practically complete destruction. 
Starting at the English Channel, in the northwest corner of France, it 
winds in a band of varying depth all the way across the country to the 
Swiss frontier. On an average, it is perhaps 5 miles deep. This band 
follows the " old front line." Over the Departments of Pas-de-Calais, 
Nord, Somme, Aisne, Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and Vosges it 
cuts a hideous gash in the fair face of France. 

For months at a time during the past four years large sections of this 
line remained stationary ; that is, there was no important action, but a 
rain of high-explosive shells descended unceasingly upon it, so that 
everything that stood above ground was sooner or later blotted out. 
Whenever a big offensive took place, such as the allied advance at the 
first and second battles of the Somme and the unsuccessful German 
attack on Verdun, the zone of destruction was widened and deepened. 
This area of wholesale destruction includes an important section of the 
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French coal fields, of which Lens was a center. It also comprises sev- 
eral hundred square miles of fertile farm land in the Departments of 
Somine and Aisne, with all the towns and villages that dotted them, as 
well as the former populous cities of Arras, Douai, St. Quentin, Cambrai, 
Laon, Soissons, Sheims, and Verdun. 

Much of this area may never be rebuilt. A large part of it is now 
uninhabited, the former residents being scattered all over France. Some 
of the farm land is so badly torn up by shells that it may never wave 
with grain again and may have to be given over to pine forests. The 
stone heaps, which are all that remain of several hundred picturesque 
" communes," may be left as an enduring monument to Germany's night- 
mare of world empire. 

Between this zone, over which the battle swayed for more than 
four years, and the French frontier there is a section which, while 
it lay under the German paw for four years, was not, generally speak- 
ing, fought over. Consequently, it has not been damaged to the 
same extent or in the same devastating way. The area in question 
contains the cities of Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Armentieres, and 
Valenciennes — all important industrial centers. It also comprises a 
part of the coal-mining field as well as an important steel-making 
district. This area was, in fact, the most highly organized industrial 
region in France. A large part of its French population is still there. 

It suffered damage in two ways. Cities were bombarded during the 
German retreat last October. Except in a few cases, like that of Valen- 
ciennes, the resulting injury was not irreparable. The most serious 
damage suffered by this region was by reason of the systematic pillage 
and the wanton,' deliberate destruction carried out by the Germans 
during their four years of occupation. 

In the vicinity of Valenciennes there are a number of coal mines. 
Until the final German retreat they were kept in more or less con- 
tinuous operation. The Germans, just before their departure, blew up 
with dynamite the hoisting apparatus and power plants. We saw 
several such during our visit of examination. In many cases, for- 
tunately, the damage is not serious. 

Steel works, metal-working establishments, chemical works, breweries, 
and sugar refineries were the special target for German hate in the 
occupied area. After stripping them of their machinery In a search 
for metals, from sheer lust of destruction the invaders blew up the 
buildings. This condition prevails over a large area. Whether these 
last-mentioned industries will ever be rebuilt will depend upon many 
factors. 

THE HUMAN PROBLEM FACED BY PRANCE. 

Let me illustrate this point by citing the case of Lille. Its popula- 
tion is about 250,000. When the Germans evacuated Lille in Octo- 
ber this population was left without either food or employment. The 
night our party arrived in the city It was being provisioned with food 
brought all the way from Paris in motor trucks. 

We were informed that the textile mills, for the most part, had not 
been Irreparably damaged. What the Germans had done was to requi- 
sition everything they could locate in the way of copper, bronze, zinc, 
leather, rubber, and other raw materials of which they were in dire need. 
To obtain these materials they stripped the textile spindles and looms 
of their copper bearings, their leather belts, etc'. At the time our party 
visited Lille most of this machinery was completely out of service. Now, 
If the French problem of reconstitution were not so urgently and com- 
pellingly a human one, the French textile manufacturer might prefer to 
scrap his old machines and purchase new. But while awaiting delivery 
of the new plant what would become of the people of Lille and its 
environs 1 They must immediately be given employment ; and so, wher- 
ever possible, spindles and looms are being repaired with whatever la 
available, so that work can be resumed, even though it be on an ex- 
tremely inefficient and uneconomical basis. 

All over that portion of the devastated region which is still inhab- 
ited the problem of reconstitution must he faced in this same man- 
ner. Plants that are so badly damaged that they must be completely 
rebuilt will probably have to wait some time hefore they can be given 
attention. In the meantime, factories which perhaps ought to be 
scrapped and rebuilt, but which can with slight expenditure be put 
into shape to employ the local working people, are being repaired and 
put into operation. 

In the case of certain cities and towns which formerly were im- 

Eortant commercially and industrially, the French Government may 
ave to decide whether it is justified, for the time being and under 
existing circumstances, in attempting to restore them at all. This is 
especially the case where the civilian population was long since evacu- 
ated and is now settled In other parts of France. 
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HEAPS OF DEBRIS MASK SITE OF AREAS. 

Arras, the " chief place " of the Department of Pas-de-Calais, is 
a city that possibly may never be rebuilt. Before the war it num- 
bered perhaps 30,000 inhabitants. It was not an important indus- 
trial center, but it was the seat of departmental government. 
Although the city was never in possession of the Germans, there is 
little in its outward appearance to distinguish it from St. Quentin 
and other cities that were. It was under bombardment more or less 
continuously for more than four years. There is not a house in 
Arras that has not been damaged by shells. 

CITY OF ST. QUENTIN SHATTERED AND SACKED. 

The city of St. Quentin affords another illustration of the impossi- 
bility of immediately rebuilding a badly shattered city. Before the 
war it was the industrial capital of the Department of the Aisne. It 
had numerous textile plants, printing establishments, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, agricultural-implement factories, etc. Its population was 
about 50,000. I visited it a month before the armistice was signed, 
just after the British had driven the Germans out. There had been 
fighting in the streets between the British and German patrols. In 
several places, at street intersections, we saw the concrete blockhouses, 
with narrow horizontal slits, through which German machine guns 
had commanded the approaches. 

The town showed the effects of the terrific bombardment it had 
recently undergone at the hands of both friend and foe. The railway 
station and the buildings in its vicinity were wrecked, as was the 
near-by cathedral, one of the loveliest in all France. Hardly a house 
in the city but showed in one way or another the effect of the bom- 
bardment by cannon and aeroplane. The civilian population had been 
evacuated before the Germans retired and the only inhabitants were 
some French soldiers. Private dwellings did not escape pillage by the 
German invaders. In perhaps 50 houses that I examined there was 
not a stick of furniture, not a picture on the wall, not an ornament 
left. Even the electric wiring and the gas fixtures had been carried off. 

The industrial 'establishments of St. Quentin had likewise been sacked 
by the Germans. Outside one building I observed a neat pile of steel 
shafting with its hungers and pulleys. Apparently the Germans were 
unable, in the haste of their departure, to carry the material away 
with them. The cost of reequipping the industrial plants of St. 
Quintin alone would run into several millions of dollars. But the de- 
struction in the city is so universal that it may not be possible to do 
any restoration for some months to come. In any event the rehabilita- 
tion of the city must proceed very slowly, and as there is not a large 
civilian population to be taken care of immediately the reconstruction 
of St. Quentin may have to be deferred until more pressing problems 
are on the way to solution. 

BECONSTITUTION OF AGEICULTUBE COOPEEATIVE ASSOCIATIONS FARM 

MACHINERY. 

Among these more pressing tasks are the reconstitution of agricul- 
ture and the restoration of the coal mines. 

In bringing the agricultural industry of northern France back to its 
former fruitfulness the use of modern farm machinery such as America 
produces so successfully will doubtless play an important part. The 
dearth of horses would seem to make the farm tractor absolutely in- 
dispensable. , The shortage of labor likewise will make the use of labor- 
saving farm appliances desirable.' 

Here the peculiar position of French agriculture must be taken into 
consideration. It is said that there are more than 4,000,000 individual 
landowners in the country. This means that each farmer's parcel of 
land is small. The appearance of the French village indicates this. The 
houses are not built upon the occupant's own land, as in America, but 
are huddled around a church. Each peasant cultivates his little piece 
of land, which may be some distance from the village. 

The result of this system of small holdings is that the French peasant 
is not financially able to purchase expensive farm machinery. In the 
devastated region his difficulty is accentuated by the fact that such 
capital as he possessed before the war has been destroyed. 

Therefore, in order to market any considerable quantity of American 
-farm machinery in connection with the reconstitution of agriculture in 
the devastated section of France, account must be taken of the necessity 
for selling to cooperative associations among the peasants. Without 
some system of purchasing farm machines in common, it would seem 
difficult to build up a very large business in France. The French Govern- 
ment is alive to the situation and is assisting the formation of these 
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cooperative farmers' associations. Farm implements may, perhaps, be 
purchased by the Government for distribution among the cooperative 

S O ci P"f"l GS 

In certain sections, moreover, agriculture provides the raw materials 
of industry. The sugar mills of the Aisne are fed with beet root grown 
• locally It would be useless to rebuild the destroyed sugar factories 
before beet root could be produced by the peasants of the region. 

COAL MINES WRECKED AND FLOODED TASK OP EESTOEATION. 

A basic industry the reconstitution of which has already begun is that 
of coal mining. The necessity for restoring to productivity the damaged 
coal mines of northern France is obvious. Coal is the food of French 
industry, for there is no water power in the north of France that can be 
utilized in its place. Without coal it would be idle to reconstruct the 
damaged electrical power stations, and the resumption of life in the in- 
dustrial establishments of the devastated region would be equally im- 
possible. 

The task of repairing the coal mines is in itself an enormous one. As 
stated above, a large portion of the coal-mining field was in the battle 
zone for four years. Not only were the suiface works destroyed by gun- 
fire but the deliberate dynamiting by the Germans of the concrete lining 
of the shafts resulted in flooding the underground workings. 

At one of the leading mines of the Lens Coal Mining Co. which we 
inspected the French engineers said the water was not more than 50 
feet below the surface, and this particular shaft was nearly 1,500 feet 
deep. 

Before there can be any thought of purchasing coal-extracting ma- 
chinery for use underground the mines must be pumped dry of water. 
This work alone may take a year in the case of certain mines. The 
French engineers hazard no guess as to the condition in which the 
underground workings will be found after the water is pumped out. 

A point that must be given due weight by the French in planning the 
reconstitution of industrial establishments that have been destroyed is 
whether, in view of developments in the particular industry since Au- 
gust. 1914, it is economical to rebuild them on the old sites. The 
ability of such factories to compete must be taken into consideration. 
In many cases the owners of industrial plants located in the invaded 
section are dead. In that case the plants may never be rebuilt, or they 
may be merged into others created during the war outside of the war 
zone. Questions of this sort are coming up all the time, and their 
decision may delay rebuilding In many cases. 

FRENCH LOSSES IN PRODUCTIVE AGENCIES. 

The French Government recently published an estimate of 
the losses due to the war: 

In farm implements, to replace the losses they would need about 
51,000 side-hill plows, 33,000 other plows, 56,000 cultivators, 30,000 
mowing machines, 115,000 farm wagons, 28,000 harrows, 50,000 rollers, 
18,000 hoes, 36,000 seed drills, 13,000 fertilizers, 16,000 beet extrac- 
tors, 21,000 winnowing machines, 18,000 horserakes, 32,000 reapers 
iind binders, 53,000 root cutters, etc. 

With regard to the cattle lost, it is very hard to get at the exact 
figures, but in 10 departments in 1913 there were 607,000 horses, 
whereas in 1915 there were only 242,000, or a loss of 60 per cent. 
Of cattle of all kinds, there was a loss of 850,000, or 55 per cent; of 
pigs, there was a loss of 380,000, or about 55 per cent. 

The loss in wheat amounts to about 1,300,000 acres. The loss in 
hay amounts to about 850,000 acres. 

The total damage to the soil, to live stock, to crops, to forests, 
tools, etc., is estimated at $2,000,000,000. 

Before the war France used 59,407,000 tons of coal a year, with an 
addition of 9,166,000 tons more in coke equivalent. Of this, France 
produced about 40,844,000 tons and 5,357,000 tons of coke equivalent, 
the rest coming from abroad. Of this amount, 27,398,000 tons of 
coal came from the Valenciennes Basin. In all, something over 70 
per cent of the total coal supply of France came from the Invaded 
regions, and very much the best quality of coal at that. About 
140,000 men were employed in those mines in the invaded regions out 
of 203,208 coal miners for all of France. This means, with their 
families, three-quarters of a million people were largely dependent on 
the coal mines. Over $200,000,000 of machinery has probably been 
destroyed. • 
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Before the war the total production of Iron ore in France was about 
21,918,000 tons, of which 19,639,000 tons came from the Briey and 
Longwy Basins in the Meurthe-et-Moselle ; that is, 90 per cent of the 
total, of which 16,500,000 tons was in the hands of the Germans. 
The miners who were employed In these invaded mines, with their, 
families, represented at least 150,000 people out of employment. It 
is interesting to know that just before the war the total of iron pro- 
duction of the Germans was 35,941,000 tons. In the United States it 
was 63,000,000 tons. Over half a billion dollars' worth of machinery 
has been destroyed, including that of steel and iron mills. 

The textile industry consisted before the war of about 7,530,000 cot- 
ton spindles throughout France, of which 4,500,000 were in the re- 
gion invaded by Germany and of which almost all were either de- 
stroyed or carried hack into Germany and France. Out of 2,365,000 
wool spindles, 2,000,000 were in the invaded districts. Out of 
550,000 linen spindles, 500,000 were in the invaded regions and de- 
stroyed or removed. The same is true of looms, of which there were 
140,000 in France, and over 81,000 of these were in the invaded dis- 
tricts. Over $120,000,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 

Out of 210 sugar refineries in France, 140 have been destroyed by 
the Germans. Out of 3,000 brush factories, 2,000 have already been 
destroyed. Over $25,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 

Electric power stations, totaling 300,000 kilowatts, have been de- 
stroyed with an equipment loss of $50,000,000. 

Breweries have had over $25,000,000 of machinery destroyed. 

In machine shops $100,000,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 
In foundries, etc., $60,000,000 of machinery is gone. 

None of these damages include land or buildings. Furthermore, al- 
most all of this machinery costs three times as much to replace to- 
day, so that it can safely be said that $4,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery will be needed to replace that destroyed or carried away. 
This Includes the stock and raw materials damaged and damage done 
to the mines. 

Before the war France manufactured 3,000,000 tons of cement a 
year. In February, 1918, she was manufacturing only 400,000 tons, 
which amount since increased and has later diminished through the 
difficulty of securing coal ; a good proportion of this was in the in- 
vaded departments. 

Devastation "in thb Wae Zone. 

Edward de Billy, Deputy High Commissioner of the French Bepublic, 
in an address at Baltimore on December 28, stated that though France 
had regained Alsace and Lorraine, even this was outweighed by the 
losses 

Resorting to figures, he declared that 26,000 factories in the French 
districts occupied by the Germans were destroyed or stripped of their 
machinery ; that thousands of miles of farm land, devastated by shells, 
was made unfit for cultivation ; that the net loss in ship tonnage, 
through sinkings and enforced curtailment In production, was 670,000 
tons, and that the money cost of the conflict, in appropriations and 
public debt aggregated 158,000,000,000 francs, or $31,600,000,000. 

" Besides 1,400,000 of our young men who were killed or died of 
wounds or illness in this war, we have a great number whose physical 
ability has been seriously impaired. Add to these the number of our 
prisoners who came back in such a terrible physical condition as to 
render them unfit for any sustained effort, and we come to a total 
loss, for the work to be started in France, of about 2,500,000 men, 
who were mostly among the youngest, ablest, and strongest, as well 
as the most spirited, of our people — a terrible loss for a country of 
less than 40.000,000 inhabitants. 

" Our agriculture has perhaps suffered more heavily, if possible, 
than any other branch ot our economic activity. The number of cattle, 
which in England increased by 4 per cent, has in France decreased 
by 18 per cent. The production of milk has decreased by 63 per cent. 
The number of sheep has decreased in France bv 38 per cent. The 
number of pigs has decreased by 40 per cent. The soil of France is 
also in an impoverished condition, having been for four years mostly 
tilled by very young and elderly men, below or above the age of military 
service, and by women whose physical strength was not equal to the 
splendid spirit they have shown in this war. 

" The part of France occupied by the Germans," he said, " produced 
four-fifths Of our woolens and included 80 per cent of .our weaving 
industry. During the four years of their occupation the Germans 
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willfully and methodically destroyed all that was in their power to 
destroy. They not only requisitioned, as at Roubaix and Tourcoing, 
where they commandeered stocks of wool worth 300,000,000 francs — 
requisition is one of the rights of war, and of that we can not com- 
plain. But what is against all right and against all international law 
and agreement is the destruction and stealing of property ; and this is 
what the Germans did. 

"As to our cotton industry in the north, the German invasion has 
cost us 2,100,000 spindles and 13,200 looms, and in the east 125,000 
spindles and 6,905 looms. This robbery was not carried on in cotton 
and wool factories alone. Iron works, machine works also, were looted, 
the useful equipment — engines, rolling mills, machine tools, even struc- 
tural, steel — having been methodically taken away and set to work 
again in the iron works in Germany. Mines were flooded, the surface 
plants dynamited, the workmen's dwellings destroyed. 

" Taxes have been raised to an unprecedented level. While in 1914 
the total of our national budget was slightly above 4,000,000,000 francs, 
the taxes will have given in 1918, without the invaded regions, which 
were, as- you know, by far the richest, over 9,000,000,000 francs. In 
1917 the civilian population in Prance paid in taxes $38 per capita, as 
compared with $9 paid in 1916 by Americans. 

" France before the war had a public debt of 34,000,000,000 francs. 
The interior debt has increased during the war by over i00,000,000,000, 
the last public loan having produced 27,000,000,000. We have received 
from Great Britain and the United States loans amounting to 25,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

" So that France starts on this new period of her history with a bur- 
den of public debt increased on account of the war by more than 125,- 
000,000,000 francs, a figure which will certainly be further increased 
in order to liquidate the war expenses. 

" I had to give you these figures in order to make you realize the 
seriousness of the situation in which France stands. We are all ready 
to face our problems with the utmost confidence and will to succeed, 
but we are aware that they are grave problems. 

" First, while the whole world jumps into peace work and resumes 
trade, we have a part of our territory which is unable to produce. We 
can not maintain our place in the markets of the world. We can not 
get our own supply of coal. We are obliged to maintain restrictions 
in order to protect our industry while in course of rehabilitation, and 
as long as a normal order of things is not reestablishd. 

" Secondly, in order to get from outside markets the raw materials 
and finished products we need, we depend largely upon foreign ships. 

" Thirdly, trade and shipping are closely connected. We have to 
rebuild our foreign trade, which has been stopped during the war on 
account of lack of tonnage and lack of industrial production. 

" Fourthly, one of our best assess is our colonial empire. We have 
pacified and established our rule in vast countries, whose natural sup- 
plies are enormous, and whose populations are willing to work, and 
are loyal, as they have shown by giving us a total contribution of 
918,000 men during the war, of which 680,000 were fighters and 238,000 
workmen in our war factories. With her possessions, France is actually 
the fourth of the great countries of the world as regards territory, the 
fifth as regards population. But we must develop these possessions. 
In order to perform that duly we want ships. And again, our merchant 
fleet has fallen to almost nothing. So in order to fulfill her duties 
France has two great objects to achieve — to rehabilitate her devastated 
regions and to build ships." 

THE DEVASTATED ZONE. 

In a cablegram received in Washington on the first day of 1919 Mr. 
Hoover told of the wanton destruction wrought by the German Armies 
in northern France. He stated that the work of rehabilitation had 
been made so difficult by enemy outrages that the whole region would 
have to remain for a time under the care of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. 

" The entire industrial life of the region," he said. " has been de- 
stroyed by the Germans. There is scarcely a single factory that can 
be operated without a very large portion of new equipment. The coal 
mines are totally destroyed, and the network of railways in this region 
has been rendered almost hopeless of reconstruction for many months. 

" The German method of destruction was to bend every single rail 
by exploding a hand grenade under it, rendering it useless for all time. 
The Grand Canal du Nord, which connects this section of France with 
the Belgium canal system, and is the natural entrepot for goods for 
Antwerp or Rotterdam, was itself practically the fighting line for 
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months, and is so badly damaged that it will take fully » year for its 
complete reconstruction." 

Discussing the general conditions, Mr. Hoover stated that the relief 
was based upon the allowance of food to the value of about 35 cents 
a day to the destitute, those having any resources or employment being 
required to pay. The whole extent of destitution was not yet known, 
but appeared to include fully 60 per cent of the people. His cable added 
these details : 

" The population of this area at the moment of the retreat was about 
1,500.000, there being also about 300,000 refugees in Belgium, who are 
returning, and some 500,000 refugees in France, all of whom are anxious 
to return to their native soil. » 

" The destruction of some 20 principal towns and literally hundreds 
of villages renders the return of these refugees a stupendous problem. 
Every effort is being made to restrain them from going back until some 
systematic provision for shelter cab be completed, but they evade all 
official urgings, and the roads are a continuous procession of these 
pitiable bodies. Thousands of them reach their villages to And every 
vestige of shelter destroyed, and finally wander into the villages 
farther back from the acute battle area, which are themselves already 
overcrowded to a heart-breaking degree. 

" In order to remedy this situation to some extent the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium has obtained the services of 150 volunteers from 
the American Navy and is taking over a large amount of second-hand 
barrack material from the Navy and Army. Those barracks are in 
course of erection adjacent to the destroyed villages under the super- 
intendence of the Navy volunteers." 

In the whole zone of their retreat — speaking only of the one line 
from Paris to Berlin beyond Compiegne — the Germans blew up all the 
bridges with vast quantities of explosives, which destroyed not only the 
arches and metal flooring but the piles and abutments to their very 
foundations They blew up the switches and even the tracks for dozenB 
of kilometers at a stretch, either by putting a bomb under every other 
Joint, thus making every rail useless, or by tearing the rails from the 
ties with a sort of plow dragged by a locomotive, which put the road 
into such a state that nothing can be done but clear the ground com- 
pletely and replace the wreckage with entirely new construction. 

" While they were in the very act of negotiating the armistice — that 
is, up to November 10 — the Germans continued this work, and — still 
speaking only of the line from Paris to Berlin — It was in these very 
last days that they blew up, among other works, three of the large 
bridges by which the line crosses the curves of the Sambre between 
the French frontier and Charleroi. 

" This systematic destruction extended to 1,731 bridges, of which 371 
exceeded 10 yards in length; it included 338 railway stations, almost 
all the telegraph and telephone lines, waterworks, warehouses, etc. 
It may be said that by means of slow mines this destruction still 
continues. Recently there was an explosion in our station at Seclin 
that cut our road with a chasm 25 feet in diameter and 10 feet deep. 
In this regard Belgium has suffered less, or at least has suffered in a 
much less extensive region, corresponding to the much smaller dis- 
tance over which the enemy was driven back by force before the 
armistice. 

" The devastated area in France covers approximately 6,000 square 
miles, in all about 2 per cent of France, with a total population In 
normal times of about 2,000,000 persons. This is about equal in area 
to Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

"Along the route of the German retreat during the last four months 
in the Somme, the Aisne, and the Oise region the devastation is com- 
plete. The area southwest of Ham, which before this time had been 
only partly destroyed, was wholly laid waste. Cities like Ham, Noyon, 
Nesle, Roye, Soissons, Dormans, and Fismes are almost completely 
destroyed. 

" In the Marne region 258 communes are damaged, including a total 
of 3,500 buildings entirely destroyed and 12,000 destroyed in part. 
In the Meuse region 59 commnunes are damaged, with about 1,800 
buildings completely destroyed and nearly 700 destroyed in part. In 
the Vosges, 53 communes were damaged, with a total of 1,256 buildings 
completely destroyed and nearly 2,000 partially destroyed. 

" In the Marne and Meuse regions nearly all the destruction occurred 
during the battle of the Marne along both sides of the line, where the 
fighting was heaviest. The destruction by shell fire was intense. 
This makes a belt about 150 miles long, wherein the destroyed area Is 
anywhere from 5 to 10 miles wide. 
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" North and east of Nancy it again is very serious, almost all of It 
done by shell fire. In this area are included cities like Luneville, Ger- 
beviller — which was systematically burned — and a part of St. Die. 
Thence the line runs down to the border of Alsace, where buildings, and 1 
especially those in the town of Thann, were destroyed." 

Mr. Hoover, in speaking of the devastation in Belgium, says : 

During the four years of occupation there has been a great diminu- 
tion — probably more than one-half — in the total number of cattle and 
hogs. It can be said almost literally that horses have disappeared out 
of Belgium, there probably not being 15 per cent of the original ani- 
mals left. 

Investigation proves that industrial and residential destruction in 
Belgium varies greatly in different localities and with different indus- 
tries. For instance, out of the steel furnaces in Belgium, 35 or 40 
have been deliberately destroyed by the Germans in their determination 
to end the' Belgian steel industry. Many of the textile mills have been 
put out of commission, either through deliberate destruction and re- 
moval of machinery or by removal of the copper and brass parts and 
electric motors. Some of the- textile mills of the more antiquated type- 
of equipment apparently did not appeal to the Germans, and they can 
be gotten into action at an early date. The Germans seem to have 
focused themselves on the modern equipments. 

The glass industry has been but little interfered with, and the stern 
promise of retribution by President Wilson seems to have saved the 
coal industry except for very few mines, although actual explosives and 
wires were laid in place for the destruction of a large number of the 
mines. The President's warning seems to have created a sudden change 
of heart. 

There are some 300,000 French refugees in Belgium, driven out of 
northern France by the Germans. They have been cared for out of the 
meager stores of the Belgians and by the commission for relief in Bel- 
gium. They are, however, like homing pigeons in their resolve to 
return to their native villages. As there is no transportation, the 
roads southward into France are a continuous stream of these pitiful 
groups of men, women, and children, pulling their carts and trudging 
through the cold and wind toward their destroyed homes. 

THE WILD CAT MARINES IN BATTLE. 

Maj. Frederick Palmer, the distinguished correspondent, haa 
written a vivid description of the Battle of Belleau Wood,- and by 
his kindness and through the courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co., I am 
permitted to publish it. [Copyrighted 1918 by Dodd, Mead & Co.] 

After having been drilled all summer, the regiment of marines which 
had come with the first convoy in June was withdrawn from the First 
Division. Although this was most depressing to every officer and man 
In that it meant that they would not be among the first in the trenches, 
the service to which they were assigned was in one sense a compliment 
to qualities which are as inseparable from them as their gallantry. The 
marines have traditions, associated with ship's orderliness, which are 
kept up by competent veteran noncommissioned officers, that make them 
models in soldierly deportment. An isolated squad or platoon, from the 
very nature of their training, keeps to form when doing guard duty or 
police work. Pride of corps sticks to a marine sentry or messenger 
though he is separated from any commanding officer. 

From all directions our widespread organization was calling for de- 
tails of this dependable character, and the marines were chosen to meet 
the demands. Marines acted as couriers across the Channel ; they 
guarded our construction projects and our property : kept order on piers 
and in laborers' quarters ; acted as police in Paris and at the ports, 
carrying out provost marshal's instructions with polite firmness In 
keeping with the impeccable neatness of their uniforms. In their hearts 
they were wroth, but they were too proud to allow It to influence their 
correct deportment. 

Somewhere between the duties of the Army and Navy the sea soldiers 
who had survived from the days of the three-deckers have kept a place 
for themselves. In strict military logic, they have a place neither in a 
modern navy organization or in a modern army organization. From ttme 
to time'efforts have been made to legislate them out of existence, but they 
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have the trick in practice of keeping a place for themselves on the 
quarter deck and making one in all expeditions overseas owing to the 
friends they gain and their conduct whether charging machine guns or 
policing an ammunition dump. They think well of themselves in order 
to insure that the rest of the world will think the same. 

Talk to them of being absorbed into the Army and they exhibit a 
willingness to be agreeable by absorbing the Army if that will serve the 
purpose of doing away with the anomaly of a separate military organiza- 
tion in France, with its own recruiting and replacement system and 
pay department. They had to go into the Army uniform under duress 
of necessity when no material for their own forestry green was forth- 
coming, but though in khaki they kept their globe and anchor insignia 
on their collars. When I' asked a marine sentry in front of one of our 
Army offices in Paris how he "liked his work, he said : 

" Very well, sir. It will flt me for a job after the war. I can wear a 
striped waistcoat and bras3 buttons and open cab doors in front of a 
New York hotel." His ingrowing misery lest he be kept at his peaceful 
assignment was natural but groundless. He would have his fill of fight- 
ing ; for the marines were kept in mind as one of the factors in the con- 
summation of a plan. After the withdrawal of the marines, the First 
Civision was brought up to full strength as a complete regular division 
composed of the Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-sixth, and Twenty -eighth 
Regiments of Infantry, and the First Artillery Brigade of the Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Artillery Regiments. 

On the 3d of June the German confined his attacks for the most part 
to the northward of ua, but was evidently feeding in machine-gun groups 
on our front with a view to future mischief. On the early morning of the 
4th we took over from the French a 12-mile front, with the Third Brig- 
ade, holding the Fourth from its left to the west of Belleau Wood. The 
Twenty-third Regiment, and the Marine Battalion and the Fifth Machine 
Gun Battalion which had been sent to fill the gap at Colomhs were re- 
turned to the division, which now became a united family holding its 
own sector. We might do as we pleased, then, in that 12 miles of battle 
line, with no reserves between us and the Marne ; and this meant we 
would not leave the Germans to do the attacking. 

GERMANS' EXCELLENT POSITION. 

From Hill 204 all the way to our right the Germans had the advan- 
tage of observation. Our roads, particularly, were under the watchful 
eyes of German balloons. German aviators scouted our positions all too 
freely. I saw them flying so low over our Infantry that the Iron Crosses 
on their wings were visible to the naked eye. They dropped bombs in 
broad daylight. The country is uneven, with many woods- and the usual 
open fields between woods and villages. In front of the marines the Ger- 
mans held the important tactical point of the village of Bouresches and 
the railroad station, and they had filtered into the adjoining Belleau 
Wood and around it as an idea) cover for machine nests. This Bouress 
ches-Belleau line was excellent for the purpose of the enemy if they were 
to stabilize their positions and cease to advance, or as a juinping-oft! place 
for continuing their offensive. 

The spirit of rivalry between the Third (a regular brigade) and the 
Fourth (the marines) was very pronounced. No regular was going to 
admit that any quarter-deck soldier was in his class ; and no marine — he 
considered himself as belonging to a corps d'elite — was going to allow 
any question that he was not a little better than any regular to get 
abroad, if he could help it. Marine officers might not have had the 
schooling in tactics of the regulars, but being* plain Infantrymen, with 
no expectation of developing into Joffres or Hindenburgs, they consid- 
ered that at least they were not afraid to fight. People had said that the 
Marine Corps was an anachronism and ought to be eliminated from our 
armed forces. Its honor and future were at stake there before Bour- 
esches and Belleau Wood. If it were to get more recruits as a small 
organization, which is hardly accepted by the Army and not, perhaps, 
altogether by the Navy as a little brother, it must be worthy of those 
recruiting posters at home. 

On the 4th, the first day that they were in the front line, the marines 
repulsed a German attack. At dawn on the morning of the 6th, the 
second day after they were In the line, they made an attack in conjunc- 
tion with the French on the left to rectify the line in the direction of 
Torcy, and they went through machine-gun fire and shell Are to their 
objectives, doing it all according to pattern. This might have been 
enough for a day's work, but it was only an introduction to what was 
to follow. 
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MARINES DISREGARD RISKS. 

The way to act in an active sector was to be active, according to 
Gen. Harbord's idea ; and the obvious place for a first offensive on our 
line was in front of the Fourth Brigade, to the regret of the Third 
Brigade. At 2 p. m. an order was typed off at brigade headquarters 
for an operation beginning at 5 p. ni., which was to take both 
Boureschcs and Belleau Wood. There was a brief, raking artillery 
preparation of the wood and a concentration on Bouresches, which was 
to be stormed in the second phase after Belleau had been won. 

In ,the name of the months that they had drilled, of the hardships 
endured, of the wearisome vigils of a harassing trench sector and of 
their corps, the marines could have only one thought — success. Senior 
officers could not consider the niceties of the craft in not exposing 
themselves. They must put their personal weight and influence into 
this, rheir first attack. Every' man was too preoccupied to think of 
risk. With the jauntiness of parade and the offensive zeal which had 
been long nursed became a burning desire set on the goal of that dark 
clump of trees and undergrowth ahead, they advanced into the wood. 

At the very outset they met machine guns' fire, and out of the wood 
after they were in It came the persistent rattle of rifle Are, varied by 
veritable storms of machine-gun Are. Wounded began to flow back 
from the various ravines. Calls came for Stokes' mortars from the 
hidden scene of that vicious medley, along with the report that Col. 
Catlin had been wounded a half hour after the attack was begun. The 
machine-gun positions in the outskirts of the woods had been taken, but 
they were only the first lot. I have been through many woods where 
German machine gunners had ensconsed themselves, and none that 
I remembered afforded better positions for defense against any enemy 
In the wood or against one approaching it from our front. 

HOW GUNS WERE X HIDDBN. 

Not only was the undergrowth thick but there were numerous rocks 
and ravines and pockets, all of which favored the occupant. There 
was nothing new in the system which the Germans applied, and which 
the allies also apply ; but not until troops go against it for the first 
time do they realize its character. Its formidability is dependent upon 
the stoutness of heart of the defenders, their craft, and the number of 
their guns. With the thicket so dense that it prevents a man being 
seen even 50 feet away, a weapon with a range of 3,000 yards is easily 
screened. Each gun has its zone of Are, in relation to the others, to 
sweep every square yard of the ground, and fire is held until it will 
have a maximum effect. There is no flanking any gun when the 
supply of guns is sufficient, for hidden guns are waiting to turn their 
blasts on the effort, and guns, furthermore, are placed in such a manner 
as to give both lateral and plunging fire. 

Crafty veteran soldiers might have decided, as soon as they had de- 
veloped the character of the defenses, that the cost of going on was too 
high, and a veteran, crafty staff, accepting the dictum of experience, 
would have adopted more arduous measures. Such woods as these had 
been many times submitted to hurricanes of shells that had uprooted all 
the young trees and left only the limbless, slashed trunks of old trees 
standing before they were taken, particularly in former >lays before we 
came to open warfare tactics. 

A CASUALTY EVERT MINUTE. 

When they could locate a gun our men concentrated their rifles upon 
it. The crackle of bullets passing abtiut the gunners' heads, even if 
they were not hit, might stop them from firing, but meanwhile some 
other gun was cutting the twigs around the heads of the marksmen. 
The wounded crawled back behind rocks or into ravines or to any place 
where they could find a dead space. The instinct of our men, caught 
In such a mesh of fire which was every minute causing a casualty, was 
to come to close quarters, and they wanted to go free of packs, of 
blouses, shirts open, rifle in hand, with their faith in their bayonets. 
Hot cries accompanied the flashing drive of the cold steel through the 
underbrush. Many bayonets might drop from the hands of the men 
who were hit, but some bayonets would '* get there." And that was the 
thing — to get there. 

We have always fought in this way. It is tradition and our nature. 
" We go to it," as we say. German gunners ran from their guns in 
face of such assaults ; others tried to withdraw their guns ; others were 
taken in groups huddled in ravines as youth, transcendent in its white 
rage of determination, bore down upon them and gathered them in, or, 
again, drove the bayonet home into gunners who stuck to their guns 
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until the Instant that forms with eyes gleaming leapt at them. Our 
young platoon commanders had the task of leading all to themselves in 
the thickets among the tree trunks, as they always have in such fights, 
while senior officers wait on the result. When night came we had to 
yield some of the ground which we had . taken or to remain without 
cover in the face of the blasts, but we had securely established ourselves 
in a portion of the wood. 

HOLD WITH CAPTUKED GUNS. 

With captured German machine guns, men whom we could not reach 
with food and water held their gains, taking food and water from the 
American and German dead. 

Although the first phase of the attack had not been fully accom- 

Elished, it was determined not to hold back the other companies, which 
ad been waiting under shell fire that only aroused their eagerness to 
advance, from undertaking the second phase. Theirs was a simpler task 
than that of their comrades who had stormed the wood. Artillery 
preparation in clearing the way was, of course, more serviceable against 
a village than against a wood, and neither machine gun nor shell fire 
delayed the precision of the movement across the open into the village 
where, with the avidity of their zeal and the supple quickness of their 
litheness and youth, and in the elation of their first experience of the 
kind, our men cleared the cellars of Bouresches of all Germans in hiding 
and gained their objectives. Then they set about with equal energy in 
preparing protection against the retaliatory bombardment which was 
bound to come. Bouresches was solidly theirs when morning came, and 
they proved it by withering a German counter attack with their rifle fire 
and machine-gun fire. The Germans covered the roads to their rear 
with their artillery in revenge. A lone man could not approach the 
town without being sniped and shelled for weeks to come. 

Meanwhile the marines were there in Belleau Wood cheek by jowl 
with the Germans, who were doubtless slipping more machine guns into 
that portion of the wood. 

The Germans must be made to understand that this wood belonged to 
the marines, while the Germans, to discourage further attacks on our 
part, began gassing the approaches both to Bouresches and Belleau. In 
that era a real " hate " was on. We had grim work in removing our 
wounded and burying our dead and dangerous work in bringing up 
wagons over shelled roads and forwarding rations to the men in the 
front line, with the Third as well as the Fourth Brigade. But 
Bouresches sent back assuring news from its isolation. The water sup- 
ply was good. The men had hot coffee, and they caught chickens and 
killed a hog and a cow. Their messages were so very cheerful out in 
that village crumbling under shell fire that you might have thought they 
were having a holiday in a summer resort. Wasn't it their village, and 
wasn't it the first the marines had taken? 

Before our next attack on Belleau we gave it a more powerful artil- 
lery preparation, and we had learned afresh the lesson that guns will 
not reach machine-gun nests in the midst of congeries of bowlders. 
A machine gun is a small target when well placed, and a direct hit, or a 
very close hit, of a high explosive is required to put it out of action. 
Shells burst prematurely upon striking tree trunks and before reaching 
the earth. 

When our men arrived at 5 o'clock on June 11 they found resistance 
at least softened. Some machine gunners who had not lost their nerve 
after the hour's artillery pounding stuck to their posts ; others at the 
sight of our men breaking through the thickets threw up their hands ; 
others went in hiding among the bowlders, no longer soldiers, but chil- 
dren frightened by the lightning. The nests that held us back formed 
Islands in our progress which had to be cleaned up by special detail. 

HOW PRISONERS WERE TAKEN. 

Let it be repeated that the very irregular bow shape of Belleau 
Wood, no less than the character of the ground, favored the defenders 
in forming cross zones of fire. It was a strange and fierce business 
there in the dense brush, where men of the same squad could not keep 
touch with one another at times. Happily we had located some of the 
nests before we attacked, but those farther ahead we could locate only 
when they began firing or when we stumbled upon gunners who were 
still hugging cover after the bombardment, or simply had concluded that 
it was better to be a live prisoner than to die for the Kaiser. They 
were taken in groups and singly, taken standing behind trees and hug- 
ging the holes they had dug In the earth.' Some were trying to retreat 
with their guns ; others fled precipitately, and many kept serving their 
guns. It was a hunt of man-hornet nests, with' khaki the hunter and 
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-the German gray the hunted. Our men fought even more fiercely than 
In their first attack. They wanted to finish the Belleau Wood job this 
time, but this was not to be, though we had taken 30 machine guns, 
2 mlnenwerfers, and 300 prisoners. 

After advancing to a certain point we met the machine-gun nest sys- 
tem working too thoroughly to permit of further effort except at 
unnecessary sacrifice. The colonel who had made the attack said that 
"with further artillery preparation he believed that he could master the 
rest of the wood. When the guns had again done their duty his men, 
whose eyes glittered now at the very mention of Belleau Wood, made 
another attack with the ardor of men who have faith that one more 
fierce effort would do the trick. They took more prisoners and more 
machine guns. For a time the news that the runners brought back 
indicated the success was complete. 

Now, the enemy, smarting under our success, began bringing up reserves 
and concentrated a terrific artillery fire on Bouresches, the wood, and 
all the neighborhood. The wood had become a point of honor with 
the Germans no less than with the Americans. They saturated it with 
a bombardment of yperite gas, which clings to the earth and the trees 
and burns flesh that comes in contact with it. As the Germans could 
hardly send their own men into this area for two or three days to 
suffer the effects intended for us, we withdrew all except a small main- 
taining force troni BpIIi au. Meanwhile the Germans, with their re- 
serves, made an attack in force on Bouresches. By all eriterions this 
attack ought to have succeeded. Some Germans penetrated the edge 
of the village, and a good many of them remained there — dead. Our 
machine-gun fire and rifle fire droye all others who escaped back to 
their lines. At the same time, under cover of their artillery, the 
'Germans had reinforced their machine-gun units which remained .in 
the edge of the woods, probably thinking that as soon as the effects 
of the yperite were over recovery of the wood would not be difficult. 

For 12 days now the Second Division had been in the line and the 
Marines had put all their physical and nerve vitality into the effort 
-against Belleau. They had gone into the fight in the fettle of race 
horses. Glimpses of the approaches to the wood during an attack, when 
retaliatory shell fire descended on wounded and German prisoners 
alike, formed the most vivid picture of war that had yet been seen 
behind the American lines. The prisoners regarded their captors in a 
kind of wondering and tragic stupor.- Their staff had told them that 
the Americans were untrained, a mob, negligible. Yet these Americans 
had charged straight at their machine guns and then leapt out of the 
thickets with furious abruptness. They were untamed, wild, refusing 
to consider the rules laid down by the German staff for their conduct. 
Captured German intelligence reports, contradicting German propa- 
ganda, spoke of them only as needing more training to be first-class 
shock troops according to the German conception — which, was a real 
German compliment. 

The battalion which had made two attacks that had all but finished 
the task, suffering from machine-gun fire, mortar fire, shell fire, and 
gas, had reached the stage of exhaustion when nature overwhelms 
will ; when, although a man says, " I'm all right ; as good as ever," his 
eyelids droop as the sentence is finished and the next moment he falls 
dead asleep. This battalion must have rest ; and the remainder of the 
brigade, with all its spirit and energy responding to the driver's hand, 
must also have some reljef from the strain. 

The Germans had been strengthening their nsmaining strongholds In 
the wood, and particularly one stronghold among a congerie of bowl- 
ders in very dense thicket, with every avenue of approach covered by 
its fire. Units of the Third Division were to try on June 21 and 22 to 
force their reduction, but fortune was not with the attempts. Some 
of the German machine gunners, it was reported, had put on American 
uniforms, which enabled them for a time to deceive our own men as 
to the progress of our attacking parties, with resultant ambushes. 

The Marines were put back in Belleau, relieving the regiment of the 
Third. The Germans still had access to go and come freely to their 
.strongholds in the north end of the wood. It was an old trick with 
the Germans, this holding the edge and approaches of a wood With 
the main body protecting them from shell fire. On numerous occasions 
it had been successful. Gen. Harbord was determined that It should 
not be successful on this occasion. The Marines made another effort 
with very small forces, which failed ; but in this effort they gained the 
knowledge for tbe final one that succeeded when all their preparations 
were correct in every detail. 

As one of the reports that came back said, " Our men went through 
them like a hunch of wildcats." There could be no better description 
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of what happened. That last rush, after artillery preparation, had a 
catlike ferocity, which put all thickets and all machine-gun nests be- 
hind it and looked out into the open beyond the object of three weeks 
of straining muscle, sleepless vigil, and desperate courage. Once we 
were among them, the Germans who remained alive bent to the storm. 
The 200 prisoners taken in that little" area was a further proof of the 
importance attached to the wood. 

Our attacks on Belleau Wood had been Justified by the result. In 
all we had taken 700 Germans alive out of the woods and, severe as 
our casualties had been, the prisoners exceeded the number of our 
dead without counting the numerous German dead, which, in the cold 
accounting of war, was an unusual accomplishment. We had also 
proved our mastery over the enemy. We had set out to take a position 
and we had taken it, which was of infinite value to the morale of a 
young army and of corresponding influence in weakening that of an 
enemy when he faced our troops. Forever the Marines will consider 
the Belleau Wood as theirs, and in recognition of their title the French 
changed the nanje to that of Marine Brigade Wood. 

HELLWOOD. 

By the kind permission of the Saturday Evening Post, I am 
privileged to publish excerpts from a copyrighted article by Mr. 
George Pattullo, giving a most vivid description of the marines 
in battle. 

A wonderful thing has come to pass. A little force of Americans — a 
mere handful — has put new life into the allied armies and raised the 
drooping spirits of two nations. 

Bouresches and Bois de Belleau of themselves would not stand out in 
war's chronicle as military feats, for both were small affairs in these 
days of human tidal waves, and, desperate as was the fighting, there 
have been others as desperate, and will doubtless be many more. But 
the stout blows that the Second Division delivered in the month of June, 
with the leathernecks as the head of the hammer, can not be measured 
by their toll of boche dead and prisoners, by their capture of ground or 
guns or material ; they must be gauged by their moral effect, and that 
has been tremendous. 

I have never seen anything like it.' The German offensives had been 
sweeping forward like a flood, lapping up territory here, then swerving 
to lap up there, but always coming on, so that their whole battle line 
drew inexorably nearer to Paris The British had suffered cruel losses ; 
the French were fighting with their backs to the wall. And American 
aid — where was it? On that they had banked for a year; on that they 
had built all their hopes. 

For months and months the poilu had been fed abundantly with prom- 
ises of American support and what the glorious' allies from overseas 
would do when they got in — and all he had seen of them was in the 
training camps or in quiet sectors where the only activity was intermit- 
tent shelling, an infrequent raid, or minor operations carried out under 
French tutelage. Meanwhile the Germans drove against the allied front 
again and the poilu had to do the fighting. Where was this American 
aid? Was it to prove as illusory as the Russian? Small wonder that 
Jacques grew skeptical and angrily contemptuous of the newspaper prop- 
aganda which endeavored to stiffen the nation's morale by still more 
reseate pictures of what the United States would do in the future. It 
was always and always the future ! When would they come in force and 
help bear the brunt? 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. They had almost despaired of 
us. It is my firm conviction that our Army did not enter seriously into 
their calculations for this emergency ; certain it is that the average 
French and British soldier had given over expecting substantial aid in 
the 1918 crisis. We saw their spirits go down, down, down. 

And still the German hordes pressed on toward Paris. They veered 
and swirled ; held at one point, they surged forward at another. Came 
word that they were in Chateau-Thierry. Men looked at one another in 
dumb foreboding. Where would they be stopped? And then suddenly 
the boche flood tide recoiled. The broad gap they had forced in the line 
was closed, and the magic news flashed throughout the army and nation 
that the French were counterattacking, that they were hurling the 
enemy back at critical points, and that the road to Paris was barred. 
How had it been done? An American force was mentioned in the 
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first announcement, but Americans had shared in undertakings before, 
and the French remained unimpressed and apathetic until the full story 
of the part the Second Division had played came out several days later. 

Then they went wild. From the channel ports to the remotest vil- 
lages, the news rah like a prairie fire. The Americans had stopped the 
boche — they had beaten him. . In the darkest hour, just when it seemed 
that Hindenburg had opened a road to Paris and picked German divi- 
sions were developing - the success, the Americans had smashed into 
them, and fighting in their own way, in the open, they had thrown back 
superior numbers, wresting from them positions that were essential to 
further advance. And they' were holding those positions. Beating off 
all counterattacks they had reestablished the broken line. 

Vive l'Amerique ! The French let out a yell, gave a hitch to their 
braces, and went into the fray with fresh ardor. After all their disap- 
pointment their ally could fight ! Not only could he fight, he was a 
bearcat at fighting ; he asked nothing better than a tough job. That 
was the great, outstanding fact to the ppilu. And suddenly, too, this 
ally began pouring men into France by the hundreds of thousands, until 
all the villages and valleys and roads were choked with stalwarts in 
khaki, and every passing train showed them grinning cheerfully through 
the windows. Instantly the whole French Nation rose to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. Six months ago American popularity had fallen to low ebb ; 
to the soldiery the overseas force were "Boy Scouts " ; the French had 
grown to feel that America in the war threatened to prolong it without 
lifting any of the burden. 

The. First American Division was holding a portion of the Montdidier 
front. It was certainly a he sector ; I was up there with them, and I 
know. What the communiques described as fairly active artillery fire 
took Its toll of dead and wounded by day and by night. Now, holding 
the line under constant shelling is the toughest work soldiers have to 
do. The sum total of losses over a period of a month will usually ex- 
ceed those suffered in a heavy attack; and the strain on the nerves is 
tenfold greater. This staunch old division, which has been the keystone 
of this man's army, naturally expected to be relieved. They had taken 
Cahtigny by an assault that was a gem of precision, and had stubbornly 
held it gainst bombardment and counterattacks. Therefore it cheered 
them mightily when it was whispered that the Second Division was be- 
hind and would shortly take over. Officers from the Second even came up 
to make a reconnaissance, a step preliminary to a relief. Then the situa- 
tion to the southeast became critical. The boche offensive was sweep- 
ing forward. His original intention had been to advance his front only 
as far as Fismes, on the Rheims-Soissons line, but success in the center 
so greatly exceeded expectations that the German command decided to 
develop it into a push for Paris, and swiftly threw an enormous mass 
of men into the breach. Already they were in Chateau-Thierry. Unless 
the enemy was speedily stopped the capital would be brought under his 
guns. And then what? In this emergency it became a question of what 
reserves to employ. The French generalissimo decided to send an Amer- 
ican division. 

The second division expected to move. They didn't know where, 
but they sensed a fight. The first orders were to break out at 6 o'clock 
on May 29, so they made all ready. Then they were to leave at 10 
o'clock. Next came word that the start would not be made until the 
morning, so they bivouacked that night. It was 4 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of May 30 when they climbed into their trucks and headed for the 
great battle. The men were jubilant They had enjoyed a fine rest, in a 
fat land of green trees and fields of yellowing grain and burnt-almond- 
colored clover — a fair, quiet land of beautiful chateaux and well-ordered 
villages, of rich pastures grazed by sleek cattle. A considerable num- 
ber of the men had been evacuated with grippe, but they were in first- 
class shape, and up on their toes for a whack at Heinle. Hadn't most 
of them been doing police work and construction jobs and other such 
things along lines of communication most of the time since arrival in 
France? They had. But now they had the chance to show what was in 
them ! The long caravan of trucks took a route that brought them very 
close to Paris. In every town and village they threaded the people ran 
out to huzza and shower them with flowers. The population of this 
region had never seen American soldiers in any numbers, and here were 
camions pouring through the streets hour after hour, all loaded to the 
guards with big, husky, rollicking men in khaki, who laughed and joked 
with them and stuck flowers in their buttonholes, and behaved for all the 
world as though bound on a picnic. And with them went guns and 
horses and mules and machine-gun carts beyond count. 
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The inhabitants guessed what all this activity meant — the Americans-- 
were going into battle. So they came running from their houses to run 
beside the trucks. Old grandfathers saluted and waved their hats ; 
women threw roses or kept pace beside the wheels to talk and wish 
them " bonne chance " ; the children scrambled wildly everywhere, 
shrilling " Vive l'Amerique ! " half frantic with joy. It was a long, hard 
trip. Just before reaching Meaux they encountered the first of the 
refugees. Beyond that, from Meaux northward, the roads were crawl- 
ing with them— an unbroken stream of heaped carts and plodding peas- 
ants, of bleating sheep, and swaying, rumbling cattle, weary unto death.. 

They saw toothless, doddering octogenarians iu that line, and also 
babes at the breast. They saw there bedraggled, tear-stained mothers 
and strapping, broad-backed girls, sullen from fatigue and hate. Mem 
long past the prime of life urged the tired horses forward, their women 
and children either perched amid the mass of mattresses and bidding 
and chairs and mirrtfrs, of bird cages and rabbit hutches, of crucifixes 
and plaster figures of Our Lady, with which the carts were piled. «r 
trudged along in the dust with the family dog and the cow. Some of the 
children wailed ; some took it as an adventure. The very old just rocked 
in the carts, silently rumpling and rumpling their aprons. Up the road 
came the men, camion after camion, mile on mile. They passed this; 
saddest of all processions under a pail of dust. The refugees stared at 
them apathetically, without enthusiasm^ apparently without interest. 
They were sunk in the lethargy of despair. What did it mean to them 
now that soldiers from beyond the seas were going into the maelstrom up 1 
there? All was iost-^-homes, property— everything made precious by a 
lifetime's association. 

the Real story of chateatj-thierry. 

The bulk of the division were in. the trucks fully 30 hours. Some bat- 
talions lost their means of transportation while still far from the front, 
and had to hike it ; but the American soldier has grown hardened to 
that. Tney reached some little towns behind the battle front at last 
and bivouacked. For bedding they had ponchos and one blanket to a 
man. The nights were cold, but that was nothing new to them. The 
men could hear the artillery booming in the distance like a heavy surf, 
and in the darkest hours of the night boche avions came droning over- 
head to drop bombs on adjacent villages. Yet the noise of battle was 
less than they had anticipated. 

Up to this time the resistance offered to the German thrust had not 
been sufficiently determined to stop them. The plan of the French was- 
to delay the enemy as long as possible by rear-guard actions until the 
arrival of reserves in sufficient strength to stabilize the situation. 
Therefore the Americans were to take up support positions on which the 
French would fall back, and then these positions would become a new 
front line. Such was the plan. " Why not stop them where they 
are?" inquired the American commander. Which was all very well., but 
how was It to be done ? The French were plainly dubious about intrust- 
ing an enterprise of such importance to what they regarded as untried- 
troops. To be sure, a regiment of the Americans had captured Cantiguy ; 
they had shown dash and courage and tenacity ; that and other divisions 
had some fine performances to their credit. But the Battle of Cantigny 
belonged to the established trench order of warfare. It had been elab- 
orately prepared, and French staff work had contributed to its prepara- 
tion. It was rehearsed under the eyes of a French general, and French 
tanks and flame projectors and much French artillery had contributed tx> 
the success of the attack. 

But this was different. Here was open warfare, whose aspect changed 
from hour to hour, a style of warfare demanding the highest form of 
military skill and initiative. They never doubted the pluck and willing- 
ness of our men, which had been proved on numberless occasions since 
last November, but they did entertain serious doubts of the ability of the 
American staff and unit commanders to swing it, solely because no 
American staff had so far been permitted to undertake an operation on 
its own. Consequently, they demurred. Their proposal was to brigade 
the Americans among seasoned French troops. Then the allies could ex- 
act what toll they might while falling back. " Let us fight this in our 
own way, and we'll stop 'em," declared the American commander. The 
situation was growing hazardous ; a few more gains and the boche could 
train his heavy guns on Paris. The French general consented. The Sec- 
ond Division could go in as a division, fight it out in their own way — and 
heaven have them in its keeping. 

That is another reason why the battles for Bois de Belleau and> 
Bouresches have such tremendous significance. They were fought in 
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American fashion, under American leadership, with American artillery 
and machine guns, with American staff work to direct. It was the first 
time strictly American methods were employed against the Hun. And 
you know who won, don't you? 

Thus the leathernecks, the Fifth and Sixth Regiments and the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion and the Second Engineers and two regiments 
of infantry, the Ninth and Twenty-third Army, together with the 
machine guns and all the artillery of the Second Division, found 
themselves on the edge of battle. They moved into support posi- 
tions back of the French on June 2, one battalion, the Second, Fifth 
Regiment Marines, on a line from Hill 142 to Les Mares Farm and 
Bois de Veuilly ; two other battalions, the First and Second of the Sixth 
Regiment, from Bois de Veuilly to Triangle Farm. There one of the 
infantry regiments Joined on. That made a front about 7 kilometers 
wide. Almost immediately the boches made another strong push, and the 
French opposing them were forced slowly back. They began to filter 
through the Americans, whose support positions soon became the front. 

About 5 o'clock in the evening of June 4 the enemy attacked anew 
toward the American left, where it joined on with the French. They 
advanced through a wheat field in platoon columns, in perfect order, 
flushed with many successes, confident of victory. And tlien the Ameri- 
cans opened up. They showered the oncoming waves with shrapnel 
until the fields seemed to be sprouting thousands of magnificent white 
daisies. Machine guns and rifle Are raked the German ranks. The 
leathernecks took careful aim before every shot. Unhurried, unflustered, 
they worked their weapons as though on the target range. French ob- 
servers were amazed ; they had never seen such rifle shooting. That 
soldiers should sight carefully in the heat of battle was something new 
in European warfare, where the rifle has grown to be something on which 
to stick a bayonet. 

No troops could stand against that fire. The boches wavered, came 
on again. Why lie about the enemy? In mass formation they fight 
like brave men, none better. Twice they hesitated, stopped ; twice they 
resumed the advance. Then they broke. They broke and started to crawl 
pffi through the standing grain. The Americans could see the wheat 
sway as though stirred by a stiff breeze, and they whipped those areas 
with bullets. What the leathernecks have they hold. That night their 
positions were intact, so they decided to improve them. They pushed out 
small posts. Followed several days and nights of heavy bombardment. 
Sleep was out of the question, and they had nothing to eat but " monkey 
meat," as they called the tinned, stringy Argentine beef, and bread and 
water. Not once during all the punishing work that followed did this 
battalion have a hot meal. 

The situation was still precarious. The necessary withdrawal of the 
French had led to the abandonment of strong points, whose possession 
by the boches threatened our entire line. Heinie held Bouresches and 
the Bois de Belleau ; he also had several mounts, which he used for 
machine-gun strongholds. Among them was Hill 165. On June 5 the 
Americans charged the position. They put the guns out of action, and 
then the boches counterattacked. They were beaten off. The American 
line now ran through the Bussiares Wood and along the edge of the 
Bois de Belleau. Next day came orders to move forward and take Bois de 
Belleau and the town of Bouresches, in order to run a straight line to 
Triangle Farm, where the command was dubious of the salient which 
existed. 

The Bois is probably named after the town of Belleau. It stands on 
high ground, a jungle of trees and underbrush covering rocks and deep 
fissures. Somebody formerly used it for a game estate, for there is a 
hunting lodge in the northern corner of the wood — or there was. The 
artillery has probably torn it to shreds ere this. 

Estimates are that fully a thousand boches occupied this fastness, 
and hundreds of machine guns were placed amid the rocks, up in 
trees, behind the piles of cut wood, in ditches and crevasses. The 
strength of the position was greatly underrated before our attacks were 
launched. Neither the number of machine-gun nests nor of enemy 
infantry was suspected, and the first assaults on the Bois did not 
succeed. Only one platoon, under Second Lieut. L. F. Timmerman, jr., 
succeeded in gaining the wood. Timmerman is a mere boy in years, but 
he dauntlessly advanced his small command beyond all other elements 
at this point, and led them in a bayonet charge aga nst a stronghold. 
The enemy outnumhered them about 2 to 1. but they "aotftred 2 runs 
and 17 prisoners. North of the Bois the Americans encountered a stiff re- 
sistance. Twenty boche machine guns were mounted on a plateau, and 
they turned a deluge of fire upon the attackers. Our men were held up. 
They took cover where they could find it and sent back word to the 
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artillery to blow the plateau Into kingdom come. The artillery did so. 
They did a beautiful job. When the Americans gained the crest by a 
swift dash it was to find the position destroyed and its defenders wiped 
out. But they were still outside the wood. 

A CHORUS OF 200 GUNS. 

Save for these small gains, the first operations against the Bois 
yielded no results. The Americans renewed the attempt next day, only 
to find their path barred by apparently impregnable machine-gun nests. 
During 48 hours they attacked and retreated, employing rifles and gre- 
nades. One company — the Eighty-second — lost all its officers ; Maj. 
B. W. Sibley and Lieut. Bellamy reorganized it and charged under a 
hot fire. All to no avail. The troops were finally pulled out and 50 
batteries of artillery got the word to wipe Bois de Belleau from the 
map. " Fini for that place," they promised, and turned loose a chorus of 
200 guns. They pummeled it mercilessly, with such success that a small 
force of our troops was able to clean up a corner of the wood without 
much loss. But we are running ahead of the story. We left the Ameri- 
cans headed for Bouresches. Here they had better fortune ; they took the 
town. It was a beautiful, sunny day. The air was sparkling. Millions 
of poppies flared amid the grain ; the fields glowed like gorgeous crimson 
carpets. A short bombardment preceded the attack. Our artillery 
pounded Bouresches furiously with heavies and light stuff, and then a 
company of leathernecks — Ninety-sixth Company, Sixth Regiment — went 
forward in platoon waves, with companies of infantry on their flanks. 
These waves were made up of 12 men each at 5-yard intervals, with 
about -60 feet hetween waves. Automatic-rifle men and hand grenadiers 
composed the first and third ; the second and fourth were made up of 
rifle grenadiers and riflemen. 

Mark this : It was the American style of fighting throughout. There 
was no slow walk behind a curtain of fire, which is the regulation 
method of attack in trench warfare ; the men had no barrage to screen 
them. They advanced by short rushes. A quick dash, and then down 
on the ground for cover — the sort of thing our soldiers have been 
taught for generations. They had to cross a little valley and a wheat 
field. A 3-inch gun and scores of machine guns immediately opened a 
withering fire on them. Men were dropping fast, but about 25 penetrated 
into the town. Then ensued one of the fiercest struggles of the entire 
series in this sector. The boches had machine guns planted at every 
coign of vantage — in the doors of cellars, on roofs, behind piles of dfibris. 
The leathernecks went after them ; they went after them with grenades 
and rifle fire and the bayonet. They cleaned Up the town and sent back 
word that Bouresches was in their hands, with the exception of the rail- 
road station in a hollow beyond. 

GO-GETTERS IN THE FIGHT. 

It now became necessary to consolidate the captured positions and 
to get relief to the sorely pushed fore holding them. Another company 
was sent forward, which arrived in Bouresches about 9.45 at night* 
With them went two companies of Engineers, who showed themselves 
equally good at digging in or fighting. They did magnificent work. 

The next thing was to replenish the ammunition supply. Second 
Lieut. William B. Moore, a former Princeton athlete, and Sergt. Ma], 
John H. Quick, medal-of-honor man, a veteran who has always been 
in the thick of every trouble he could reach, volunteered to take a 
truck load into the town. With 20 soldiers for escort they started. 
The road was pitted with shell holes, swept by artillery and machine- 
gun fire. Yet, despite the fact that they were in full view of the 
boches, the party carried their precious cargo into Bouresches without 
loss. 

So much for Bouresches. They had not yet won Belleau Wood. It 
proved to be a much harder nut to crack. The task was given to a bat- 
talion which went in with 958 combat men and 26 officers, and they came 
out with 7 officers and 340 men. That tells the tale of itself — but they 
held the Wood. I have mentioned above how they captured a fine jump- 
ing-off place on June 6, consisting of a ridge in front of the Bois. Be- 
tween them and the enemy was a stretch of fields, dotted with clumps of 
bushes ; there was a considerable area of high wheat at their left. Pop- 
pies everywhere, flaming crimson in the sun. " We'll smash Bois de 
Belleau to smithereens ! " the Artillery promised. " By the time we get 
through with it there will not be a blade of grass left." So at it they 
went. They pounded the position for a solid hour with 50 batteries, 
both heavies and light. The Bois became a crashing, thundering inferno. 
Yet it was not wiped out, not by a long shot. The leathernecks discov- 
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ered that it still held not only quite a few blades of grass but also plenty 
of trees and woodpiles and boche machine guns and boche infantry. 

' CHARGING THROUGH THE POPPIES. 

The moment arrived. They charged across the fields, all among the 
flaring poppies. A perfect hurricane of fire greeted them. Numbers of 
the enemy had got inside- our barrage with machine guns and worked 
them with disastrous effect on the advancing waves. But the leather- 
necks had orders to take the Bois, and they were going to take it. They 
rushed the machine guns and put them out of action ; they bombed and 
bayoneted and killed the gunners. And now they were on the edge of 
the wood. One ear-splitting yell and they plunged into It. After that it 
was plain Indian fighting, with this difference, they had machine guns 
and grenades and such other modern Improvements on the musket and 
the knife. 

The Bois was a trackless jungle. Nobody knew what he would strike 
back of the next tree, and a woodpile, a crag, or a crevasse in the 
ground might hold sudden death. Therefore the leathernecks advanced 
as the forefathers of our Nation did against the redskin — from tree to 
tree, from rock to rock, now pausing to shoot, now dashing upon an 
enemy group to bayonet them. It was practically every man for him- 
self, or, rather, each group for itself. In that impenetrable fastness It 
became impossible for officers to maintain touch with all the elements 
of their commands, so that the battle developed into a duel between 
individual initiative and carefully prepared defense — between American 
aggressiveness and German discipline. 

There wasn't much discipline left among the boches when the leath- 
ernecks got close to them. They stuck to their guns pretty well so long 
as their elements remained intact Just so long as they thought they 
had the advantage and could beat off the Americans they fought fu- 
riously. They showed here, as on innumerable occasions, that no troops 
in the world excel them in mass prowess. But the minute a group 
found itself isolated, with a hunch of red-necked Americans charging 
full toward them with bayonets at the poise, they wilted. Up went 
their hands. They came tumbling out of their shelters and holes bleat- 
ing " Kamerad." That has been their record in nearly every fight, 
and seems to be typical of the breed ; they fight like wolves — all together 
or not at all. 

Numbers of them played 'possum. They dropped to the ground and 
pretended to be dead, and then when the Americans had swept past they 
rose and hurled hand grenades at them. The ruse swelled the boches' 
casualties amazingly ; our men don't take prisoners of that kind. 

I know of only one instance of a boche standing up to the bayonet. 
Nearly all of them broke and fled at the first sight of the steel. But 
there was one who was made of sterner stuff. 

A leatherneck rushed at a German with the bayonet and the latter 
stood his ground. For a few minutes the two men fought desperately, 
straining every muscle. The American tried several thrusts ; they were 
parried ; he lunged and missed. Then, impatient of the delay, he ab- 
ruptly shifted and swung the butt, crushing his adversary's skull. 

It took some tall fighting, but they swept the enemy from Bois de 
Belleau. Belleau means "beautiful water." But the men of the Sec- 
ond Division have another name for the place. Tk* them it will always 
be Hellwood. The boys tell me that scores of the enemy ran away with 
scarcely any clothes on. Some took off their boots and fled in their 
socks ; why I don't know, unless they thought it would improve their 
speed. 

You ought to see the booty now in possession of individual leather- 
necks. They've got some souvenirs that no bank in Wall Street could 
buy. In the collection are all sorts of articles stolen by the boches 
from the French civilians, and trinkets and cigarettes taken off British 
captives in a previous offensive. The boches had hidden amid their 
belongings old-fashioned frock coats, plug hats, women's dresses, babies' 
shoes, silverware, clocks, English watches, and French paper money — 
all of it pilfered. 

Well, they dug themselves in and stayed there and fought oft the 
enemy's counterattack for five days before being relieved. They were 
constantly shelled and gassed, but they stayed there. A 50-millimeter 
gun, which they dubbed " Quick Dick," played on them with direct fire, 
but they stuck it out. Quick Dick was located only about 600 yards 
distant, on the side of a ridge, and he earned his name because the 
shells exploded almost before the Americans heard the discharge of the 
piece. Boche avions came over Bouresches and the Bois at night and 
dropped bombs on the defenders, but they stayed there. The enemy 
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tried to filter In on their left through the wheat fields, but they beat 
him off. And all the time they were living on " monkey " and bread and 
cold water, and not much of that. Not one hot meal did they get. All 
the while they went without sleep ; between May 30 and June 18 hardly 
a man removed his clothes or his shoes. 

Of a detail of 45 men sent back for chow, only 3 returned ; the 
others were put out by shells, machine guns, or gas. Another detail 
of 30 was dispatched for ammunition ; 6 came back. The carrying 
parties for wood and water fared almost as badly, and the wounded 
had to be gotten out under .the same punishment. But the leathernecks 
stayed there. What they have they hold. The commander of this bat- 
talion tried new tactics to secure prisoners and weaken boche resistance. 
Convinced that the enemy had been fed by their command with stories 
of the brutal deaths they might expect should the Americans take them 
prisoners, on the theory that men who believe that would rather fight 
than surrender, he sent out soldiers from his command in the dark hours 
of the night to shout to the Germans in their own language that they 
would be spared and treated humanely if they gave themselves up. 

Quite a number of the enemy accepted the invitation. One American 
soldier came in with 65 prisoners, who had voluntarily left their own 
lines to surrender. Another battalion commander was not so successful 
in this ruse. A few of the enemy came in, but others only pretended to 
give up, and then, when the Americans advanced to take them prisoners, 
opened fire. And what had become of all the inhabitants of this hell- 
swept area? The majority had fled, but I can tell you of the fate of two 
of them. 

On the night of June 6 a company of leathernecks found an ancient 
couple still living on a small farm near Montgivrault Grand. It was 
the date of the attack on Bouresches ; there was heavy fighting all 
over that region, and the shelling was terrific. 

Both had long passed the allotted span of threescore and ten. They, 
were feeble and doddering, but they would not leave their home. 
Though death threatened them every minute, they preferred it to facing 
an unknown world penniless and without friends. So they stayed. 
The soldiers fed them as best they could and tried to provide for their 
safety, but they themselves were on their move into battle. Conse- 
quently they were obliged to leave them behind when they passed on. 
On their return some days later nobody was about the place. They 
hunted and hunted ; they shouted. No response ; the farm was de- 
serted. They never saw the old man again. He had disappeared. But 
they found the poor old grandmother. She had hanged herself with a 
ribbon to a rafter, and tney buried her reverently, those battle-weary 
soldiers, there beside the home she would not leave. That's war. 

WITH ODDS OF FIVE TO ONE. 

The American division ' was opposed at all times by two German 
divisions and sometimes by three. The boches had the One hundred 
and ninety-seventh, the Two hundred and thirty-seventh, and the Tenth 
in the line when our troops relieved the French. Before a week elapsed 
they were so badly cut up that tne German command was obliged to- 
throw In the Twenty-eighth and the crack Fifth Guards Division, both 
of which had been in training for the offensive in the vicinity of Noyon, 
but had to be diverted to this sector. It was an unconscious tribute to 
the Americans that tbe division which crossed the Marne first in 1914 
should have been chosen to " stop them," and guards had strict orders 
that the Americans must not succeed at any cost. But a short while 
later the Twenty-eighth were asking for relief, and the guards had 
their All. 

To have used up five enemy divisions is a pretty fair contribution 
to the great battle for one American division. " These Americans," 
remarked the general in command of the French corps — ". these Ameri- 
cans are peculiar They always want to do a thing their own way. All 
you have to do is to tell them what you want — not how it should be 
done — and they'll do it." 

As for. the boche command, it was obliged to belittle the American 
effort in order to continue the hoodwinking of the German people, 
which has been led to believe that we are negligible as a military fac- 
tor. Therefore, they made light of our achievements, reporting severe 
repulses of the Americans. But a well-known German newspaper let 
the cat out of the bag. After deriding our men as soldiers, it naively 
concluded: "Furthermore, one is forced to the conclusion that the at- 
tack by the Americans was made only under French command, for alone 
they would not be intrusted with such a hard task. We are, therefore, 
of the opinion that the Americans there — probably one division — did 
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not make this attempt alone, but were put in among the French front 
line." 

That is the enemy estimate. Among the allies there are those who- 
say merely that the .Americans performed well in a series of hot local 
engagements — and there are those who say that the American division 
saved Paris, just as the Canadians long ago saved Calais. 

The testimony of the civilian population of the region that lay be- 
tween the boches and the capital is significant. In a letter to the com- 
manding officer of the American forces on the Marne the mayors of 
Meaux and the neighboring districts said : 

" The civilian population will never forget that, beginning in the 
month of June, when their homes were threatened by the invader, the 
Second Division victoriously stepped forth and succeeded in saving them 
from the impending danger. The mayors who were eyewitnesses of 
the generous and efficacious deeds of the American Army in stopping- 
the enemy advance send this heartfelt expression of their admiration and 
gratitude. Let us leave it at that." 

FOLLOWING THE TANKS TO ST. MIHIEL. 

[By PhiHp Payne. Mr. Payne was a correspondent for months on the 
western front. He was an eyewitness to the battle he here de- 
scribes.] (Published by permission of Treat 'Em Rough Magazine.) 
It had been called No Man's Land for the past four years. 
On one side of the barren waste the French had crouched for months 
and months, fighting with stubborn fury to keep the Germans from 
grasping more of the precious soil of France. They had succeeded, and 
the campaign in that fair sector of the land had resulted in a stalemate. 
The Germans were on the other side of the devastated area, an area 
where the shattering shells had taken the place of the peasants' plows 
which had tilled the soil for centuries. 

With all the thoroughness that characterizes the Teuton, a wonderful 
system of defenses had been constructed in that sector. Several hun- 
dred yards in front of the German trenches there were entanglements 
of barbed wire ; sharp-pointed steel stakes ; trip wires, which would 
explode mines when touched by the foot of man ; and last, but by no 
means least, concrete " pill boxes," -with solid walls from 3 to 5 feet 
thick, and with slits in them through which a stream of bullets could 
spray death into the ranks of any so foolish as to try and break through. 
Back of the first line of German trenches came more of the obstruc- 
tions I have Just described. Behind all this system of defense, a system 
that was considered by its makers to be absolutely impregnable, was one 
of the fairest parts of France. For four long years, since the Prussian 
hordes had started to goose step across "Europe on the march that was 
to have made the world bow to kultur, this soil had been in alien hands. 
The very thought made the French warriors boil with anger. The homes 
of many of those poilus were in German hands. Often they gazed across 
that span of land. - They longed for the day when they would get the 
order to attack, but that day was a long time coming. Foch had looked 
over the land and knew that he did not have the men to sacrifice to 
regain it. 

A GIGANTIC STEEL WEDGE. 

Like a gigantic steel wedge, part of the German Army was thrust into 
the side of bleeding France. St. Mihiel, Hattonchatel, Vigneulles, and 
scores of -other prosperous places were occupied by the hated enemy. 
From grim old Mont See, on one side of the wedge, the Germans looked 
down on the forces of the allies. On Mont Sec the French had sacri- 
flved 15,000 lives in 1914 to hold back the German avalanche. It was 
commonly reported that the mountain had been made into a second 
Gibraltar by the enemy. 

When the latter part of the summer of last year approached, Hinden- 
burg and his aides found need in other areas for some of the divisions 
that had been < onfronting the French in that sector between Toul and 
Verdun. The Prussian chieftain had absolute confidence in the system 
of defenses he had planned. He knew that Foch had investigated and 
had decided it wonld cost too many human lives to cross the barreu 
belt. He left it to the care of about three German divisions, which 
were supported by a large number of Austrians. Hindenburg was sure 
the French would not attempt an attack. He was' right — the French 
wouldn't^ but the Americans would. 

In August, when most of the French pulled out under cover of night 
from the St. Mihiel sector, the 'Americans went in there. It was & 
" quiet sector," they were told — a place where the men of the First, 
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Second, Forty-second, and Twenty-sixth Divisions could get a much- 
needed rest after the struggle they had been through at Chauteau- 
Thlerry and on the Ourcq and Vesle Rivers. 

The doughboys in those crack shock-troop divisions were told they 
were heing sent there for a rest. Dowd in their beaTts those fighting 
Yanks knew better. "Any time they send us any place there's goin' to 
be snmthin' doin' ; I'll say so," said a doughboy with the marking of the 
First Division on his shoulder. Mr. Doughboy had guessed right. 

(Jens. Pershing. Petain. and Foch-had looked over that land asain. 
and they'd decided the time had come to take it back to the bosom of 
Fiance. 

DAME RUMOR A BUSY PERSON. 

Dame Rumor is a busy person in France, or she was In the days when 
Le Guerre raged. The cafes and boulevards of Paris heard that, the 
Americans were going to start the grand offensive near Toul. A month 
before the drive started Paris had heard of huge American cannon which 
would drop shells into Metz. Oui, la, la, the Americans were going to 
give the boche a taste of what Paris had suffered when the " Big Bertha " 
bombarded that city daily. Paris liked the reports of the proposed 
American offensive. In the caf£s and on the boulevards, where Louis and 
Gaston gathered to sip their vln blanc, they mouthed over the. reports. 
Les Americains have a million soldiers there ; 5,000 aeroplanes and hun- 
dreds of big guns, said the rumor mongers. Paris listened and believed. 
Since Chateau-Thierry and the Bois de Belleau Paris would believe any- 
thing about the Americans. Nothing was impossible with those wild 
Yanks. 

• In France there were many German spies. They heard these rumors. 
Some American officers on leave in the French capital talked a litt'e ; 
perhaps more than they should have. The spies gleaned a few facts. 
Reports got back through devious channels to Hindenburg and the other 
leaders. Hindenburg had confidence In his defense system in the St 
Mihiel sector. Pooh ! Those verdamnt Yankees could never break 
through 'there. To make sure, however, he sent two more German divi- 
sions down there. August faded away and September came, and still no 
drive had started. Paris began to scoff at the rumor mongers. Rains — 
miserable, drizzling rains of the ground-soaking type— began to fall 
steadily. Hindenburg's henchmen brought to him more reports of activity 
behind the American lines, but the Prussian war chief scoffed. The Amer- 
icans couldn't start any drive In that sort of weather. It would be 
impossible to move the artillery. He needed all the men he could get, 
so he started to move the two divisions back to a more active sector. 

WHEN HELL BROKE LOOSE. 

Then, shortly after midnight, September 11. hell broke loose — hell 
in the form of some 2,500 pieces of artillery which the Americans and 
French had placed along the St. Mihiel sector. At 5.20 on the morning 
of September 12 the Americans went over the top. That night Paris 
was electrified by the published report that the Yanks had gone through 
the " impregnable " boche defenses and. were sweeping on to St. Mihiel. 
Already scores of French villages were in the hands of " Les Americains." 
All France heard the glad news the next morning. Reports came back 
that the American losses were astonishingly light. France wondered how 
even those Yanks had taken that ground so quickly with the sacrifice of 
so few lives. 

THE TANKS WERE THE ANSWER. 

Under cover of darkness the unwieldly steel-clad monsters had been 
brought up to a position near the front lines. 

When the barrage — a barrage that was described as one of the most 
wonderful ever laid — was lifted that eventful September morn, the 
tanks lumbered into action, and 50 yards behind the lumbering 
leviathans the doughboys swept on. 

Even at this late day Gen. Pershing has not revealed the number of 
tanks that took part in that drive. From personal observation I 
should think that each battalion of infantry had 8 of the machines 
assigned to It. With a total of about 10 Yankee divisions taking part 
In the drive, and about half that number in action while the others were 
in support, I should Judge that at least 360 of the big tanks and scores 
of the baby variety were used. 

Over these elaborate defenses the tanks crunched their way, leaving 

in their wakes masses of tangled barbed wire ; sharp steel stakes driven 

into the mud instead of into human flesh, and the mines attached to the 

trip wires exploded with slight damage before the infantrymen reached 
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them. And the pill boxes on which Hlndenburg placed so much faith — 
what of them ? The tanks had swept right up to them and wiped their 
crews out of existence. Some of the professional gloom dispensers, with- 
out which no army is complete, argued that the operation of the tanks 
would not have been so successful in the St. Mihiel sector if the Germans 
had not failed to back their outer defense system up by more artillery. - 

Be that as it may, the tanks were successful there. Army men 
who know what they are talking about told me that the tanks saved 
et least 10,000 American lives when they brushed aside or, to use a 
better expression, trampled down the Prussian obstructions. 

DEFENSES LITEKALLT PULVERIZED. 

The day after our tanks and Infantry had made " no man's land " 
some man's land again, I walked over the ground. I was amazed at 
the multitude of defenses the Germans had prepared, and still more 
amazed at the manner in which the Yanks had gone through. Barbed 
wire, trip wires, steel stakes, and concreted trenches seemed to have been 
literally pulverized. 

I do not believe official figures have been given out to show the exact 
number of American casualties in the St. Mihiel drive. From what I 
was able to learn on the field there I do not believe that more than a 
thousand American lives were sacrificed. I dread to think, of what 
the toll would have been but for the tanks. Don't think that the men 
of the tanks did all of the " treat 'em rough " stuff there. Very dis- 
tinctly I remember seeing two tanks lying where they bad been struck 
by 77's: The boche gunners had scored direct hits in those two particu- 
lar cases, and twisted masses of steel were all that remained of those 
tanks. 

On another occasion I was driving one of H. Ford's well-known brand 
of machines over a road that bad been laid through a swamp. A tank 
had slid off the edge of that road into the swamp, and for once the 
caterpillars couldn't pull it out. The members of the crew were using 
language that wasn't exactly nice. 

I drove the flivver over to the edge of the road and looked at the tank 
and its crew for a moment. Then I said, " Do you fellows want me 
to tow you out ? " 

Immediately I was extended an invitation to go to a place where 
woolen underwear is not needed. But to get back to the more serious 
part. All America knows now that Mount Sec fell on the second day of 
the St. Mihiel drive. As rumor had reported it, the doughboys who 
swarmed up its sides found the place a veritable Gibraltar. 

How, then, did it get captured so quickly, you ask? 

Simply because the tanks had smashed the defenses in front of it and 
on either flank — -defenses which were as elaborate as I described in an 
earlier part of this story. The main force of Germans had to withdraw 
from the mountain or be surrounded and have to stand siege. They 
knew the latter step would mean capture in the end, so the majority 
escaped and left a handful to hold the heights. 

By kind permission of Maj. Greene, Three hundred and sec- 
ond Engineers, I am permitted to publish these letters: 

Praise Spurred the Gallant Seventy-seventh — Maj. F. S. Greene 
Says More Credit and Less Censure Carried Division Over " Im- 
possible" Drive to Sedan. 

spirit dropping off. 

The Seventy-seventh, I believe, was always a little above the aver- 
age. We were well disciplined and a well-drilled outfit when we left 
Camp Upton, but during our training period with the British I fancied 
that I detected a slight falling off in the spirit of the men. While 
in the Baccarat sector I became convinced of this, and looking for a 
reason I realized that since leaving the States the division as a whole 
had not received one word in orders that might be construed as a 
compliment. 

Note that this applies to the entire division, not to the Engineer 
Regiment. When we took over the Vesle sector I believe our spirit — 1 
will not say morale — was at its lowest. We bad been worked hard 
from the moment of landing on French soil ; we had done both ill 
and well : always when a mistake had been made the division heard 
of it in strong words ; silence only followed our good work. This 
state of ' affairs continued for about two weeks after our arrival on 
the Vesle. 
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During this time we had been in two " shows," as the English put 
it, and had suffered heavy casualties. Then there came a marked 
■change as sharp as it was sudden. We advanced, and an order was 
published commending the conduct of the men. Immediately the 
spirits of the division rose and when a further advance was ordered 
-the boys went about the dangerous business with a dash that was 
new to us. 

FACED BATTLE CHEERFULLY. 

Again their work was commended, and again the men showed instant 
response So It continued, whenever possible a word of praise — when 
censure was necessary it was given in moderation — until by the time 
we had reached the Argonne the boys were ready and anxious to un- 
dertake any task that might be demanded. 

Their push through the Argonne Forest, considered next to the im- 
possible by the French, has become historical, and before many days the 
second phase of that offensive — the drive from Grandpre on the Aire to 
Sedan on the Meuse — will be recognized as one of the great offensives 
of this war. The endurance, the privations, the dangers that the boys 
of the Seventy-seventh faced cheerfully during this drive can not be 
exaggerated. Every yard of that advance was resisted by an enemy 
who has no equal in rear guard warfare, no superiors in the handling 
of machine guns and artillery. 

I had time to study the second phase of this drive, an opportunity 
to get a bird's-eye view of the entire engagement, for while I did not 
rejoin my regiment until a few hours after hostilities had ceased I rode 
over the field from the starting point to the finish. I know how diffi- 
cult was the terrain for making an advance and what meager cover it 
afforded for the men. 

LEADERSHIP WON BATTLE. 

As the shell-scarred miles of that advance slipped past me and I saw 
the uncounted numbers of wrecked trucks, limbers, and guns, the sad 
total of dead, both horses and men, my wonder grew at the speed and 
the fortitude our boys had shown. Only a gallant, dashing body of 
troops could have done it, troops animated by the highest spirit and 
by absolute confidence 

It would have been an impossible task for soldiers whose morale had, 
day after day, been lowered by a constant stream of criticism. What 
had brought about this remarkable change in our men? What had 
made this drive possible 1 There is but one answer : Leadership, leader- 
ship in which they had confidence, under a commander whom they re- 
spected and admired. The name of this leader is Gen. Robert Alex- 
ander, who took over the division on the Tesle and who, by his ability 
as a leader wrought such a remarkable change in every unit of his 
command. 

This man has erased the words " Fall back ! " and " Retreat ! " from 
his coDy of the drill regulations and has written the word " Forward ! " 
in their places. When an objective is to be reached he spares neither 
animal nor man, officer nor soldier, but neither" does he spare himself. 
He is always on the go ; one is likely to meet him anywhere at any 
time during the day or night, anywhere except at the rear. 

ALEXANDER SET EXAMPLE. 

It was the example he set, his utter disregard of either personal 
•comfort or danger, as well as his words of praise that put the dash 
into his men. He says he is proud to be in the division and every 
officer and man in it will tell you that we are proud to have Gen. 
Alexander as our commander. 

We are a lucky outfit, for one of the first moves the General made 
was to appoint Col. C. 0. Sherrill as his chief of staff, another sign 
•of his gift of leadership, for he hit upon the right man for that difficult 
job. They made a rare combination. Both are drivers, both are 
optimistic in face of the .most adverse circumstances, and between 
them they will sent, or I hope lead, a division home that New York 
has every right to be proud of. "An organization is what its head 
makes it," and Gen. Alexander has made the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion. 

Another letter of Maj. Frederick S. Greene, dated "In a 
famous forest, October 6 " : 

When the record cf this war is finally written I believe that this 
division will be noted for the number of precedents it has set in mili- 
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tary tactics. Hardly a day passes that we do not succeed in doing 
something that the day before a military expert would have pronounced 
impossible. 

The night before our initial attack in this sector I talked with one 
of the cleverest French officers I have yet met. When asked what he 
thought of our chances of driving the boche out of his wonderfully 
strong position — a position he took up four years ago and has improved 
steadily ever since — this captain shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

" It will be difficult," was his answer, given in a tone and manner 
clearly showing that he really meant impossible when he used the word 
" difficult." By noon the next day, just five hours after our boys " went 
over," the enemy was 3 kilometers behind his network of trenches and 
going well. And what a 3 kilometers those were. Heavy forest, with 
dense underbrush covering the ground, and terrain just one deep 
ravine after another, separated by ridges whose slopes stand nearly 
vertical. When you consider the strength of those trenches, the profile 
of the ground, the denseness of the underbrush and remember that that 
drive was made by men who, before going to Camp Upton, had seen no 
trees except in Central Park — this may be put down as precedent No. 1. 

The second day after the attack our flank was considerably bothered 
by a string of machine-gun snipers. A major of Artillery, who hails 
from Yonkers, sought and secured permission to take a 155-millimeter 
howitzer out to the front and " plow up the landscape." He brought 
it up over one of the worst roads that ever crossed a torn and shredded 
no man's land. It slid into a crater — of course, it was raining, and the 
mud was knee deep. I put an entire company of Engineers at his 
disposal and hauled it out after two hours' hard work, and that huge gun 
was finally parked right on the front line. That is precedent enough, 
but the sT"ry goes further. 

The gun was really out of our sector, there being no roads at all for 
us, and the division on our left fell back during the night, with the 
result that by morning there was our 6-inch gun complacently resting 
in the very middle of no man's land. That major from Yonkers, using 
his head, had taken a platoon out with him to protect his gun in the 
event of just such an emergency. So the major and his gun did not 
fall back with the troops about him ; instead, he got into action, fired 
110 rounds of that heavy stuff at our friends the snipers, and drove 
them off. Then he waited for the Infantry to come up again. The 
boche were so amazed at this unheard of proceeding that they burried 
an aeroplane over to see if it could really be true. Jerry came, and 
for once in his life flew low, astonishment making him reckless ; then 
he dropped a bomb harmlessly a hundred yards from the gun and flew 
back to tell the Kaiser about precedent No. 2. 

But by far the most remarkable precedent was established by the 
commanding general of one of our brigades. A battalion had been cut 
off and surrounded by the boche; their position was desperate, and it 
looked any odds that they would either have to surrender or be exter- 
minated, i fancy some account of this battalion's four days and six 
nights in the woods will b* 1 published in the States before this reaches 
you, but there is one side-light or spot-light incident that may escape 
the notice it deserves. This general was ordered to send out a second 
battalion, which was to endeavor to cut its way through and rescue 
the surrounded one. Instead of sending out this relief, the general 
took it out, assuming direct command himself and marching at the 
lead of his small party, tor a battalion these days does not measure 
750 men. Straight to the front he took his men, crossing one cliff and 
climbing down in the ravine beyond, every foot of the journey a fight 
against nature and most of the march a fight against the enemy, who 
used every weapon he had — gas, rifle and machine-gun fire, hand 
grenades, and Austrian 77s. 

The general put up the hardest counter fight any man could, but the 
wire underbrush and machine guns proved too great a resistance for hia 
party to overcome, and he was forced to return. 

Any other man would have called the attempt a day's work, but not 
this general. He assembled a fresh battalion, or rather a part of a 
battalion, and started out once more, but again was forced, on account 
of casualties, to retire. I am not allowed to mention the number of 
casualties, but I can say that on both these trips the general lost over 
30 per cent of his men in killed and wounded. 

I was at his headquarters shortly after his return from the second 
expedition. • He was tired, worn, but not downhearted, and it was 
under his direction that a party working in on the right flank finally 
reached and rescued the cut-off battalion. 
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Why the general was not killed is only due to the luck that follows 
the brave. His clothing was clipped by bullets more than once and 
shell splinters whizzed close by his head time and time again. 

The act of this general has had a wonderful moral effect upon his 
men. It was a desperate undertaking, as any man who took part in it 
knew. I asked one soldier how he got through. . 

" I can never tell you, sir. We just said to ourselves if our general 
can take such a hell of a chance, I guess we can, and we went ahead." 
And how the news spread J Every man in the brigade was proud of 
that act. Tou could hear such remarks as, " Hear what our general 
did? He went out to the line just like any lieutenant, took things just 
like the men did, and got away with it. Some general, eh?" 

I wish I could tell you that general's name, but I may say he was 
born in Brooklyn and is well known to most New Yorkers, and that he 
was the most prominent figure at Camp Upton when, and a few months 
before, we left there. 

When we have a general who, knowing the necessity, cheerfully 
undertakes the duties and dangers of a second lieutenant, I think 
that the Metropolitan Division should change its name to the Prece- 
dent Division. 

THE BIVERS OF FRANCE. 

[By H. J. M.] 

The rivers of Prance are ten score and twain, 

But five are the names that we know, 
The Marne, the Vesle, the Ourcq, and the Aisne 

And the Somme of the swampy flow. 

The rivers of France, from source to the sea. 

Are nourished by many a rill, 
But these five, if ever a drought there be. 

The fountains of sorrow would fill. 

The rivers of France shine silvery white. 

But the waters of five are red 
With the richest blood in the fiercest fight 

For freedom, that ever was shed. 

Five rivers of France, see their names are writ 

On a banner of crimson and gold, 
And the glory of those who fashioned it 
Shall nevermore cease to be told. 
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The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7767) to appoint Admiral 
William S. Benson, United States Navy, and Hear Admiral William S. 
Sims, United States Navy, as permanent admirals in the Navy. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the achievements of the Navy in 
the Great War were unique and incomparable in our history. 
They form a brilliant record of accomplishment ; of cooperation 
and coordination ; of judgment and foresight ; of determination 
and courage, unsurpassed in the annals of the sea. 

The scope of action was without precedent — the performance 
without parallel. When before has any Navy been confronted 
with such gigantic tasks as those which confronted our Navy 
in the spring of 1917? And when in all history have problems 
only approaching them, been solved with such complete success? 
The magnitude of the numbers to be transported across the dan- 
ger-infested ocean presented a situation unknown in any war, 
ancient or modern — a problem so difficult that the German high 
command considered it utterly impossible, and yet the American 
Navy, bidding defiance to its enemies, accomplished the impos- 
sible. One million men sent across in American ships, with 
4,000,000-6,000,000 more to follow if the call had come. How 
many were lost? Of all that mighty host who sailed under the 
American flag, not a man — to the everlasting glory of the Navy — 
not a man was lost. 

Think of the strategy necessary to surmount the dangers en- 
countered. And what were those perils? To the ordinary haz- 
ards of the sea were added in an hundredfold the danger of hid- 
den mines, of lurking submarines, of risk of collision from convoy 
formation when our ships, without lights or beacons, braved the 
darkness and the dangers of the storm-swept Atlantic. 

Kecall the vastness of the field of operation. Where is there 
a page of history that tells of any nation defending 3,000 miles 
of coast line, protecting its vast commerce, transporting its 
armies to a foreign soil, and waging a victorious war thou- 
sands of miles across the seas? This was the call for genius as 
well as for daring, for plodding service as well as for unflinch- 
ing courage, for organization as well as for sacrifice. 
And how did the Navy respond in the hour of need? 
At home, by building new ships, not by the score but by 
hundreds ; reconstructing German liners left broken wrecks ; 
procuring supplies in unheard-of quantities; producing muni- 
tions — enough to shatter the loftiest mountains; patrolling 
our harbors and ports and sweeping our coasts. That record 
will endure forever. 

On the seas, by manning the merchant ships; hunting sub- 
marines ; locating mines ; convoying the fleets of cargo vessels 
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on whose safety depended the lives not only of our own soldiers 
but those of our allies as well; and conveying our troops to 
the war zone. What more perilous service has ever come to 
mariners since first a boat was launched upon the deep? Did 
a single man falter before dangers that appalled the stoutest 
hearts? No, not one I 

On foreign soil, by cooperating with the British fleet in per- 
fect harmony, united with them in strength as well as in pur- 
pose; constructing across the tempestuous North Sea in waters 
350 to 1,050 feet in depth the greatest mine barrage ever con- 
ceived, considered by many too chimerical to be within the 
range of possibility; laying a pipe line across Scotland, 137 
miles in length; erecting 33 air stations and equipping them 
with barracks and shops; furnishing the Army the heaviest 
mobile guns on the line ; building hospitals and docks ; con- 
structing storehouses ; perfecting systems to detect submarines 
and devising methods to overcome them. But, above all, bring- 
ing to our struggling allies the hope and confidence inspired 
by the moral as well as the physical force of a nation that 
marshaled its full power of blood and treasure and sacrifice for 
the single purpose of victory. 

These were the deeds of the Navy to be passed down, un- 
stained heritages for those who come after. Where in all the 
conflicts of the human race — where is there a record that will 
compare with this? 

To the constructive endeavor, the constancy of purpose, the 
fertility of resource, and the heroic bravery of officers and men 
of the service, no higher tribute can be paid than by the simple 
words, " All was well with the Navy." 



Navy Department, 
Office of Naval Operations, 

Washington, September i, 1919. 
For : Congressman Hicks. 
Subject : Shore activities in Europe during the war. 

The activities of the Navy on shore in Europe during the war consists 
principally of the following : 

Construction of mine bases at Invergordon, Inverness, Scotland, and 
Bizerta, Tunis. At the time of the armistice there was a total of 60 
officers and 2,222 men at these bases. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH SEA BARRAGE. 

From the time of the entrance of the United States into the war it 
was the opinion in the Navy Bureau of Ordnance that the most effective 
way of combating the submarine would be to establish an antisubma- 
rine barrier acros sthe North Sea, which would prevent the submarine 
from reaching the Atlantic. The bureau made an intensive study of 
Various types of barrage, including nets, nets with mines, and mines 
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alone. It soon became apparent that only the mine was practicable, 
and no mine then in existence was entirely satisfactory for the purpose. 
The distance across the North Sea was 250 miles and the depth of 
water was very great, in some places reaching a depth of 1,100 feet. 
Mining in such depths of water had never before been carried out, and 
the length of the barrage also offered great difficulties. In fact, the 
British admiralty believed that such a project was altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

A new type of mine was developed by the Bureau of Ordnance during 
the summer of 1917, which was especially adapted for use against sub- 
marines, since it would be exploded by the close approach of a vessel, 
as well as by the actual contact of a ship with the mine case.' This 
feature of the mine gave it a larger effective radius and so reduced by 
about two-thirds the number of mines necessary for a given area. 

After the development of this mine had progressed sufficiently to give 
assurance of its success, the Navy Department submitted plans for a 
North Sea barrage to the British admiralty, which were accepted by 
them in modified form. According to the plan finally agreed upon cer- 
tain portions of the mine field were to be mined by the United States 
with United States mines and certain other areas were to be mined by 
the British with British mines. 

The North Sea barrage project was formally approved by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain the latter part of Octo- 
ber, 1917. The Bureau of Ordnance was directed to proceed with the 
procurement of the necessary material for 100,000 mines, the number it 
was estimated would be required. 

To secure the required high rate of production of mines that was nec- 
essary, and also to preserve the secrecy of the new mine, the work of 
manufacture was divided among a large number of contractors — 140 
principal contractors and over 400 subcontractors. Partial assembly of 
parts into groups took place in this country at plants of principal con- 
tractors and at the points selected for shipment of mine material over- 
seas, and complete assembly was made at the advanced bases in Scot- 
land. The total cost of the 100,000 mines amounted to $25,150,000. 

The majority of the mines were loaded with T. N. T. — 300 pounds to 
each mine — at the mine-loading plant, St. Juliens Creek, Va. This plant, 
consisting of 22 buildings, was constructed during the winter of 1917-18 
and was designed to be capable of receiving, loading, and shipping 1,000 
mines a day of 24 hours. When necessary, however, more than this 
number could be taken care of, the number on one occasion reaching a 
total of 1,530, an average of better than one mine a minute in the 24- 
hour period. A total of 73,000 mines, involving the melting and handling 
of 22,000,000 pounds of T. N. T., were loaded at the mine plant, and, in 
addition, about 17,000 mines were loaded by contract with a large ex- 
plosive company near the place of manufacture of the mine case. 

The mine carriers were 23 cargo vessels, each of about 3,000 tons 
capacity, which were allocated to the Navy Department for exclusive 
mine-carrying use. As many as four carriers were loaded at one time, 
and the record time for completely loading a vessels was 22 hours. 

Two advanced mine bases for the inspection and assembly of mines 
were established on the eastern coast of Scotland, one at Invergordon 
and the other at Inverness. The first mine carriers bringing mine mate- 
rial arrived in April, 1918, and assembly began soon after. The work 
of assembling the mines was a highly organized process, developed In 
accordance with the present standards of manufacturing efficiency. It 
had been estimated originally that the two bases could assemble and in- 
spect 500 mines a day, but this number was greatly exceeded and the 
highest number assembled in a day was 1,340. 

Before the North Sea barrage project was decided on the mine force 
of the United States Navy included two mine layers. When it became 
necessary to enlarge the force for the planting of the barrage eight mer- 
chant ships were taken over and converted into mine layers, making a 
total of 10. 

The mine squadron sailed In May, 1918, and the first American mine- 
laying operation in the North Sea took place on June 8. There were in 
all 13 such excursions of the United States mine squadron in the laying 
of the North Sea barrage, the last operation being completed on October 
26, 1918. The maximum number of mines laid on any one excursion was 
5,520, requiring less than four hours altogether. Though the barrage 
was composed of both British and American mines and was established 
Jointly by mine layers of both Navies, 56,611 mines, or 80 per cent of the 
70,263 mines planted in the barrage, were American mines and were laid 
by the American mine squadron. 

The barrage when completed extended from Norwegian territorial 
waters to within 10 miles of the Orkney Islands, the 10-mile passage 
being heavily patrolled. When submarines began to use Norwegian ter- 
ritorial waters to reach the open sea, the Norwegian Government an- 
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nounced its decision to mine Norwegian waters, and this had the effect 
of closing that gap. 

The exact number of submarines destroyed by the barrage will never 
be known, but it appears from information obtained from German 
sources that 23 were so lost. The main purpose and result of the bar- 
rage, however, was to prevent the U-boats from attempting to reach the 
Atlantic, and by doing this it caused the failure of the submarine war- 
fare. Without doubt the North Sea barrage had a very considerable 
part in ending the war, and it may rightly be considered one of the 
most important naval operations undertaken by the United States. 

Aviation construction work involved in establishment of 33 stations, 
at a total cost of over $11,000,000, including the following facilities : 
Seaplane, dirigible, and kite balloon hangars ; runways ; piers ; plat- 
forms ; barracks ; mess halls ; galleys ; storehouses ; hospitals ; repair 
shops ; garages ; power houses ; recreation buildings ; administration 
buildings ; roads ; water tanks ; gasoline tanks ; telephone and water 
lines. 

These 33 stations covered 2,620 acres. The cubic contents of all 
buildings was over 110,000,000 cubic feet, or fifteen times thp volume 
of the Woolworth Building. The barracks totaled 1,325,000 square 
feet. The water-front improvements involved 60,000 square feet of 
piers and 180.000 cubic yards of dredging. Five hundred and twenty- 
three miles of telephone lines were constructed, 232,000 square feet of 
hospitals, and a total tank storage capacity for water of 2,700,000 
gallons and for gasoline of 348,000 gallons. Twenty-five radio stations 
were built, storehouses totaling 782,000 square feet, and hangars total- 
ing 2,765,000 square feet. 

A Navy radio station was built at Bordeaux under the supervision 
of the Navy. This included the construction of 8 steel towers, each 
820 feet high. 

Fuel-oil stations were constructed .at' Brest, Fort La Pallice, and 
L'Oriente. 

A fuel-oil pipe line across Scotland was authorized by the Secretary 
of the Navy April 1, 1918, with the idea of securing a continuous and 
adequate supply of fuel oil in the North Sea for the British Navy, with 
a minimum risk of interference from enemy submarines. 

This line is 137 miles long and constructed of 8-inch pipe. It fol- 
lows the course of the Clyde and Forth Canal, the starting point being 
at Old Kilpatrick, on the outskirts of Glasgow, and the terminal at 
Grangemouth. Construction was started June 1, 1918, and completed 
October 30, 1918. The line was constructed under the supervision of 
an American naval unit. 



Bureau ow Medicine and Surgery, 

Washington, D. 0., September S, 1919. 
[Memorandum for Mr. Hicks, Committee on Naval Affairs, House of 
Representatives.] 
The following data is submitted in compliance with request trans- 
mitted. It is, at best, very Incomplete, as returns and reports covering 
activities and expenditures have not yet been received in many cases. 
Expenditures from the $1,000,000 appropriation for " Overseas hospital 
construction " were made as required by Admiral Sims, and will, of 
course, be duly accounted for. Whenever possible buildings for 
hospital and dispensary use were obtained by donation, the only ex- 
penses being those of remodeling and upkeep. At other places buildings 
were leased, and at others we made use of portable buildings, mostly 
shipped from the United States. In some cases, as, for instance, at 
Queenstown, Ireland, by turning the buildings over to an allied govern- 
ment at cost, the expenditure will be largely reduced. 

United States naval hospitals and dispensaries abroad. 



Name and location. 



Capacity 
(beds). 



Type. 



Naval base hospitals. 

No. 1, Brest, France 

No. 2, StrathpefEer, Scotland.. 
No. 3, Leith, Scotland 

No. 4, Queenstown, Ireland 

No. 5, Brest, France 
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500 

700 
800 



200 
700 



Rented buildings. 
Do. 

Buildings evacuated by Brit- 
ish Army medical depart- 
ment. 

Portable buildings and tem- 
porary construction. 

Rented building. 



United States naval hospitals and dispensaries abroad — Continued. 


Name and location. 


Capacity 
(beds). 


Type. 


Naval hospitals. 


75 
100 

75 
75 
75 
75 

50 

100 

S-16 
8-50 






Do. 








Rented building. 

Remodeled buildings. 

Rented buildings and port- 
able houses. 

Building taken over from 
Red Cross. 










Naval dispensaries. 


Portable buildings. 
Do. 










75 







































W. C. Braisted, 
Surgeon General, United States Navy. 

transport service. 

Navy Department, 
Office of Naval Operations, 

Washington, September S, 1919. 
Hon. Frederick C. Hicks, M. C, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hicks : In compliance with your request in regard to the 
operation of transports, I submit this information in regard to their 
operation. 

At the beginning of the war the transports were operated by the War 
Department, with the Navy Department in charge of placing vessels 
in convoy, and responsible for the security and defense of these vessels 
at sea. A naval officer was placed on board each vessel for this pur- 
pose. It was found that through lack of discipline of the merchant 
crews that the safety of these transports was endangered while passing 
through submarine-infested waters. It was, therefore, decided that the 
Navy would man all troop transports carrying troops through the war 
zone. 

The Navy was then charged with manning, operating, and escorting 
these vessels, and the regulation of the interior discipline. The Navy 
moved the ships to the ports designated by the Army. The Army had 
charge of the loading of the vessels, assignment of transportation, and 
controlled the docks at which the vessels were berthed. 
Very truly, yours, 

W. S. BENSON, 
Admiral, United States Navy, Chief of Naval Operations. 



Navy Department, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C, September j, 1919. 
Hon. Frederick C. Hicks, M. C, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Hicks : In response to your inquiry, the following in- 
formation is submitted in connection with the operation of troop trans- 
ports and cargo vessels by the Navy for the account of the War 
Department. 

On June 1, 1919, there were 111 commercial vessels with a troop- 
carrying capacity of 326,041 men operated by the Navy for Army ac- 
count as troop transports. On these vessels all expenditures (except 
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charter hire) are paid by the Navy, and reimbursement is requested 
from the War Department, except for the pay, allowances, and sub- 
sistence of the Navy personnel on board. 

Charter hire on these vessels is not paid by the Navy, this being 
left for adjustment between the War Department and the Shipping 
Board. 

In addition to the above-mentioned commercial vessels, 19 battle- 
ships and cruisers with a troop-carrying capacity of 24,914 men have 
been engaged in bringing troops home. On these vessels all expenses 
are borne by the Navy except the subsistence of Army officers and 
troops and the cost of installing and removing standees and special 
fittings required for transporting troops. The cost of the standees and 
special fittings installed on these vessels i« also charged to the War 
Department, and after its removal the material is turned over to that 
department. No charge is made for charter hire on these vessels, the 
only expense to the War Department being the cost of subsistence of 
Army personnel and of special .fittings, as stated above. 

Besides troop transports there have been 239 cargo ships, 3 colliers, 
2 tankers, and 11 refrigerator ships operated by the Navy for Army 
account. These were all commercial vessels and have been operated 
along the same lines as the troop transports, i. e., all expenses (except 
charter hire) are paid by the Navy, and the Army is billed for the 
total cost, after deducting the pay, allowances, and subsistence of 
the Navy personnel on board. 
Sincerely, yours, 

C. J. Peoples, 
Acting Paymaster General of the Navy. 

American troops carried oy ships of each nation. 

British ships, 49 per cent 1, 027, 000 

United States ships, 45 per cent 927, 000 

Italian ships, 3 per cent 65, 000 

French ships, 2 per cent 47, 000 

Russian ships (British control) 1 per cent 20, 000 

2, 086, 000 
(Page 47, House Document No. 174, Sixty-sixth Congress.) 
" No American troop transport was lost on its eastward voyage. For 
this splendid record the Navy, which armed, manned, and convoyed 
the troop transports, deserves the highest commendation." 
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